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I. RESRARefl LEADS IIT ANTHRDPOLOGT 
INtfmtA.* 

By 

P. MiTBA, M, Ai, PB. -D., P* a. S‘ 

i^^eEfearoIi leaits froffi lodlat wteiek saw tHe startiiig 
erf linga^s^ ctesifleSatit^ of mankiad with the 
AsiatSo^ 8beioty of Bengal shooid be iet^” tnany, 
PbfeP' Sohtnidt's, Steii Eonow’si aad GrierSoa's wopk 
has sbowa' how maoh moro oodld be doae- evrii 
aow afld fhe Aiistro-AsiatiB or Pre-DtavMfei 
^^oble'ai iS' jaetSy again engaging the foremost 
attefltiott of Soholth^, The Dfavidian lingaistio 
sjproblem is' stUI aosolVed' and the comparative study 
of MoiSfiesiati iangtiages by Dravidtan scholars 
seems to promise to open up new tracks. Simii- 
larly the experience' gained by the study of the 
classidcation of the Amerindian languages would 
be very froitfut in dealing- with the' Kbefcor-Buir- 
man languages and the • remarkable linguistic effioities 
of som e, of these with' languages like t^e A^nquio 
is Well worl^* enquiring into. 

* (This was the Fresidentjal Address 1» the Antbn^logi^ 
Section of to Twentieth Session of the Itfdiai' SMtohe 
Congress, hsM at Fatna £n Janua^ 1083, 

I • ' ■■ 
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In Social Anthropology it was Sir Henry 
Maine's Indian experience that could Jbo said to 
have set the ball rolling with the patriarchal 
theory. Morgan’s wonderful discovery of the value 
of terms of relationship was brought home to him 
by study as much of Hawaiian data as of the 
remarkable afSnities of the Dravidian and the 
Seneoan Indian system. The origin of exogamy 
is still shrouded in mystery but it is one of the 
fundamental problems of Hindu society where it 
has still sway. So Lowie’s correlation of exogamy 
with the olassificatory system of terminology, the 
Dakotan in America, and the Dravidian in India, 
is of interest. Radcliffe-Brown has suggested that 
the Dravidian, Australian and the Melanesian 
systems had forked out of the same common 
prototype. A detailed study of the primitive sys- 
tems like t^t of the Dieri in Australia or of 
the Pentecost i’* Melanesia with the Birhofs of :Gh5ta 
Nagpur and snme other primitive tribes such as the 
Old Kuki Aimols are yielding very promising results.. 
The outstanding feature of the marital system of 
,thepfe aread would be, according to Rivers, a 
h^othetacal gerontocra{^y which originated these 
oonditlM^ and much more that peculiar grand- 
father-granddaughter marriage that brought it about. 
Now gerontocracy is a problem of whose traces 
in some parts of India there are certain indica- 
tions. The system has further the custom of 
ranking alternate generations as eligible for marriage. 
This Type II marriage in Australia would be 
that with the mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter’s 
(laughter. Now this would be an alternative of 
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eligibility of marriage with the mother’s mother 
or mother’s mother’vS brother’s wife or alter natively 
the mother’s mother’s brother’s granddaughter as 
another variant of the granddaughter' martiagej 
of course all in a classificatory sence. The 
characteristic kinship terminology of this system 
would be to class the elder brother with grand- 
father and the elder sister with the granddaughter, 
Now this is exactly what is found in the eastern 
part of India where these terms are the same. 
There is a prevalent joking relationship between 
the granddaughter and grandson and the grand- 
father and the grandmother respectively. There 
is also a ranking of alternate generations as ell^Me 
for marriage rather than of consecutive generations 
amongst exogamous groups in certain castes in 
Bengal. Thus it would be possible to start with 
some ground for investigating the existence of 
the grandfather-granddaughter marriage in a claasi* 
ficatory sense in some parts of eastern India at 
least. This would be the primitive stratum in 
India. Over it has been superposed perhaps &at 
seetion of people which practised cross-eousin 
riage in India, This is definitely associated with 
the DravidianS, whose kinship terminology has tnade 
the terms for mother’s brother, father’s sister’s 
husband and fath^-in-law IdentiGal as in Tamil; 
laud mother’s brothur’a wife and the father’s sister 
are both called by the same name and the mother’s 
brother’s son, the father’s sister’s son and the 
brother-in-law receive the same name. This cross- 
Cottsin-marriage-praoiasing people are, according 
to Elvers, a later immigrant stratum in Melanesia^ 


in Aastraija aJso -other type jf^h,© 

praotiae the jCKwafCoaain BStaniage. Thus these 
pEobl^s hoye otu^ied mi a -wide field with 

^egrapbical d^ihruticMa. .and enltural dispersal oyer 
tfaia wide area tmm fodia ,to the Pacific, and 


in%ht haye been hrought about by the oatne 
GauaaarHthia naagrations of new peoples or setting 
Uf iOf »»p oultpre ?^ndarda. In a®f ease, we 
haye tihe suooeasion of two strata both in; prim> 
Iiniho -apd the Pacific, fibe earlier practising 

maBriage in the elassir 
sil^nse (the jparriage. with the paother’s 
hrolfher’s widow peculiar to Melaoesja being perhaps 
a. %<*tnrp of mal^idtchai soejetiies), aod the later 
cro^s-C^Biain riwhlge* 



|gg the 3ia?^iaab wonld he 

f#tipodai to, the i4ry*w and Pivers has 

Jh# the forp^ ;% bewg ppnfitiy.e 

ie a- pesplt of later davaleptney^i;,abd It is interosMog 
Ip find ihojr -elase ^ thp parallolisra between ofsirly 
JBCifldn pjhfcure in Korth jDdia apd Bote 
rwou* of ;(# the ahpenne, of 
-and' alsp' es 

n<^r<ting to^^rafidiheryr^(6) the definite oceurranee 
jc ^. brother -aistpE fparriages (aa .acnongsl the chiefii 





loped thsoHOS of blood-papitf a^ 
ao«a which brought into wc^ue ^a ayatem only 
araongst the chinfs,rT-(c) privileged jpcose relation:- 
^p in later Sindu aoeiety between thoas.- who 
ace pwialuan relatives in JEfawaiian terB^iaaingy 
aa aha hetweeu brother’s w|y9s and siatnr’a bo#^ 
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o,^(d) absi/SjOBe qi Jbfce iiqsfa fof flaother’s 
brotjtier ppobablj pi :^be ©fPUer Vpdic as 

in Polynesian society. 

The stratigraphic stu^Jy pf culture on lihe lines* 
of the German school apd mapping out of culture 
aroas apd definite distribution of traits of a culture 
complex is far more fruitful of results ip the 
fields of material culture. If the theory of 

]^tth«W as tp Soptlr GsB^al Asia bejpg tjhe pmcHe 
of fuaphind hp true and if aippe IdJoppofi imq» 
there have been roigrafieps pf shthBopaid 'and 
proto-inap fype^ iffm ne«» the boufier of 
lyEinualayM to the borders of the Paeifie sp th<s 
ope ha#d apd Africa PS tihe other, Jn#a has ^ern 
lihely played a vpry pponiipeqt part fe the di»r 
trihhtihb of early opitpral trails if ppt of phyeiod 
types, What wf fpean to- say, if that by the 
stiwdy of Rjaterial Phltufal tsai<s eoparoop tp Jpdim 
A&paa* m4 the i’aoifie, we rnight sipiy# at 
pototypss whiefe are lihtly to fee poppipp ipqd to 
haye originated in a seatral hoip# of dtspersah Ip- 
phyai<# anthropology as, well, pas® woridpg oft* 

foftppla of foi?r®la#fts. 





IpEapdi^ of J^lp^ploid (ftt sop^ Alps# stiaips as 
ja, hhely to ha followed by .similar 
whftp o»9. idea wopjd re^; sppiepa. 
Op the other hand, it is liheJi? iiidifi^ 

tetttiated protoporphio varieties froar whioh sprang 
the hlegro of Africa, oa the one hand, and the 
l^egritoa of the Paoiftc, oa the othen, might have 
haeft the direct ancestors of some of the darkest 
ef laik Uk9 the JKadira wha diisc fropi 
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the Negroes as much by the absence of the cinky 
hair as from the Negritos by being dolichocepha- 
lic instead of brachycephalic. The frizzly hair 
common to India and Melanesia has to be studied 
anew in detail and specially the hair of hybrid 
groups of the Negro, the Mongol, and the 
Caucasic. 

Similarly the recent studies of Dr. Broom in 
South Africa are revealing the probable existence 
of a South African Australoid race who have 
left their mark on the physical features of the 
JKoranna peoples and the Australoid problem in 
India cannot be studied in isolation from the data 
from Africa on the one hand and the Pacific on 
the other. The implements from early pleistocene 
in South Africa and those from South India, on 
the one hand, and Tasmania, on the other, reveal 
striking similarities. Is it a mere accident that these 
are made of quartzite and the predominant forms 
in these now separate regions are more or less 
the same in some marked contrast to the pre- 
dominant European types ? The rectangular cov^ 
de poings so characteristic of South India have 
just their match from South Africa} on the one 
hand, and the ‘Tronattas’ or aboriginal stone im» 
plemeuts used by the Tasmanians, on the other, 
Mr. Gaidnnade’s studies have shown the possibility 
of the isuocession of pluvial periods and dry epochs 
in India to have followed similar lines as ifr 
Africa. Ate -We to take it that the similar stotte 
implements are the testtHa of similar environments 
in South India and Africa 1 But the climate of 
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South Africa and Tasmania were entirely different 
from that of South India, and is it that in the stone 
implements of these three areas we have the 
mute records of common descent of an original 
type of culture from a central area? The study 
of stone implements is generally supplement- 
ed by an investigation of other primitive cultural 
traits for our knowledge of early man. Here the 
methods of American Cultural Anthropologists are 
of great help, for the mapping out of traits gene- 
rally shows a centre of origin or dispersal. Further, 
the wider the distribution in space the greater 
the presumption in favour of greater antiquity of 
the trait concerned. 

As a possible survival of the early stone age 
culture complex we could take up the boomerang — 
the famous throwing stick of the Australians. 
According to Graebner, as shown in his olassk? 
study of the Melanesian bow culture, there were 
five stratifications of which the old Australian 
* culture with the boomerang was the earliest 
followed by totemistic culture and then a matri- 
archal dual organisation after which came the 
Melanesian bow-culture complex and still later the 
Polynesian culture. N'ow this boomerang culture- 
complex in Graebnef's study is associated with 
i^e crudest shaped stone implements, the weather- 
screen used a dwelling and crude sticks. This 
Weapon is common to India, Africa, and Australia — 
a fact known since the days of Pitt-Bivers who 
has described, in detail all the Australian, African, 
and Indian examples; whereas two varieties, the 


S M«n 

petBWikg* aBid ^fche i3(on-#0l»Wfi«E*g lypef, eOfflae' foota 
AastratKa, Hie refcuiiniffg^ tfpe is aeit knewif frotfl 
India. Tisoagb IrtUbbec^' bad' obgeoted to !the 
classidoatkn of IndiaD, AitoHaliiaD, aad' AMoan 
boomerangs togethef fwr the retfeum iighfe is kiieiwft 
fronri Auatraliaa weapons Cttly*, Pifet-'Rivers was 
disposed to bold tbafr 0bis rgtora*iight type was 
a spie^ai dwelopmettt in tbw Aiastraliafl regioo. 
Thus' tile strifes- of BitoEitofS to the light of 
reoeiat methods woiikd m^e Aastrafe. Ihe oentoe 
of origin of the hoomefaflg and though peripheral 
it spread; from that area to the entke region of 
this oulture. Or it is possible that the- retuni- 
flight type was once known to India aiid has 
disappeared with the tradition remaining only of 
a type of arrow that returned to its owner as 
reeorded in the Mahi0>Aara&x. 

„ Similarly the study of H» bow wldph* oooiks 
over aucb an wide- arse*^ of the Paeihc and Africa 
as weU as Todia could be studied pr-o^tably along 
wMi arrow -release diatributipns. Kroefoer’s. study' 
of .arrow-releasee distributions bas- edtown that, .bet- 
ween India- and Melanesia the eight recorded oases 
of tertiary arrow-release ha»e becotne totartwitmd 
with both; primary and MediterraneaCn types of 
release in that area and the distribution shotos. n 
centering at least of the Med itermnean release m 
India, of tho teutinry rslease in or neeif lalo?- 
Chma,. and' of the- primary along the- eastern 
Pacific ^dge of Ae area 

Tift prdblem of the! dispersal trf such (temesti.- 
4d*ted plants as> the toro' and the' banana, as well 
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a8 of such domesticated animals as the fowl shows 
a centre of dispersal near central or eastern India 
from which they spread to the Pacific .on the 
one hand and Africa on the other, moat probably 
in very early hoe-culture times preceding the 
introduction of regular agriculture. Hhe South- 
East Asiatic origin of the hen has been recognis- 
ed since the days of Darwin, for in those r^ionii 
only the combed chickens occur in a wild state. 
It spread thence from Persia to Greece and Europe 
on the one hand and the furthest east on the 
other. In Assam and Chota Nagpur the domesti- 
cation of the fowl had become a necessity on 
account of the ritual use of eggs for divinatioii 
piuposes, as Lowie opines in his ‘Are We Civilised 1’ 
It is this function that led to the propagation at 
feat of this useful animal. Similarly so far as 
the taro is concerned there is evidence, aooordii^ 
to De Dandolle, of the edible Colocasias bfiaqg 
transplanted from India iio E^pt and the studies 
of Bivors in his essays collected in ‘Psychology 
and Ethinology* show the probable centre of origin 
of the taro in the centre of India from whidj 
area it spread eastwards and westwards. Similarly, 
perfectly seed-bearing banana being only indigenous 
to India it is very likely that ail the very vrtdely 
(Mstrlbnted variefies of bananas and plantains wete 
propagated by migrating man ftrom ft© omgitfifl 
-^ngle ' specie® Musa sapieniuw, in Itrfeias Kew 
Garden botawsts hold 

Thus the comparatiye study of culture lOver 
intercontinental regions is likely to reveal the 


IQ 
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fmportaQt r6le of India as a primary or secondary 
centre of diffosion of cultures in several stages of 
her culture complex in the march of time. The 
first period would be in the earliest stone ages when 
India was not only sharing the common type of 
quartzite palmoliths with the eastern and western 
tracts but also perhaps the boomerang and possibly 
the simple type of fire-drill. Later came the bow 
and the musical bow complexes; and Miss Koberts 
in the Course of her study of Hawaiian Music 
has made a strong case for the original home of 
stringed musical instruments in India, In early 
Neolithic times the problems become more complex 
but some of the earliest types of the domesticated 
plants and animals might have spread along with 
the hoe or the spade. The reckoning of the year 
from the Pleiades rising has been well known in 
Polynesia and was the current mode in early 
Vedic times in India and also in Africa. As 
Hirsohberg has recently shown it was spread 
throughout the coasts of East Africa and also 
distributed over at least thirty-six tribes through-' 
out Africa not excluding its occurrence in Old 
Egypt. 

The simple type of rectangular habitations well 
known in the Polynesian area and very possibly 
ft© doininant North Indian form in Vedic times 
imd also found in sfiyeral regions of Africa might 
haye as Well got dispersed at this period. 

The plough once thought to be developed from 
the hoe by Tyloi* and elaborately studied by 
Hahn who derived it from the hoe and the phallic 
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symbol, has recently been studied afresh by Leser 
who in his masterly work divides the plough into 
two types, the four-sided plough aud the plough 
where the rear side of the beam is curved (Piug 
mit Kriimel), The quadrilateral type is more 
widespread. The form of the plough-share of this 
type shows how the spade-forms so common in India 
since Neolithic times and the lunette spade celts 
in copper as from the Gungeria copper-finds would 
have been more likely to be in use as plough-shares. 
Still later the problem of the domestication of 
cattle is very important from the Indian stand- 
point. Associated also with this problem as 
perhaps of the same culture complex is that of 
the wheeled vehicle. The Indian cattle cart with- 
out the wheel occurs in the Manipur area as 
we found la&t year, and solid wheels are in use 
over a large part of India still, and wheeled vehide 
toys of terra cotta occur in Mohenjodaro, Each 
of these problems will have to be taken separately 
and studied in detail, and later on the wrrela* 
tions have to be worked out with the help pf 
distribution maps. A study of these simple thinga 
would , be likely to recover for us the lost pa^ 
6f the eultural progress of India m Neolithic an(J 
Ghalcolithio times add would supplement the fetd* 
ihgs of the archaeologists. 

Finally, along with the phjlolbgieal, (^hmoIu||i‘ 
cal, biometric, geographical and cultural naetm^ 
of the West, India has also to seek ifls^iratjieit 
from her own culture-patterns to be ahl© ,16 
combine the methods and break into new paths. 
The philosophy of the Hindu Tattva of man has 
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lie 



engaged the attention of its subtlest thinkers- and 
phiiosophers from the earliest times to the present 
day. To them the study of man does- net only 
reveal the sequences of human activities in histori- 
cal and prehistoric times but, -what is more it 
Brings out the action, reaction, and interaction of 
energies from the highest states of conscrouaaress 
or Chit to the lowest states of matter or Jcrr&s 
they call. As pithily pot by Satyasrappee the 
Hindu view-point would be this: — The side of the 
iner aspect of creation is (Mit or Consciousness 
and that of the grosser is inert matter or Jar. 
The mass of living beings is the result of the 
interaction of the different types of Chit energy 
m Jaf, Man is the result of the cuhninating 
Interaction of the highest types of Chit in all 
types of Jar. it is a far cry yet 1h:e Xt^ia 
of the day when it wonif not metdly echcr %e 
modern West hut would tiy its own mcHiodk to 
interpret anew the laws of nature and the pre- 
(himinant culture-pattern of Inifia would lead ft to 
its time old probing of all the secrets of creatron 
jftroughi the rntrospeeiioa amd swentiSe HiTOstiga- 
raidttceBmie' mw. 


Ji;: A port '^Mrttita 

Ifniveraity and also for thar gradifcatticni ceureskias 
popwlhTised the subject and has brought into being 
yoto^ lwld of eatBest. wothsers whd- are iseen 
tohe m different eeotres. Specially the 

opportonMes for sabHorttiag re»eax?ch theaaa as 
jpart ef work far the nawstw^s degree^ bmtnglit’aut 
euHfributiane ia cvrLturali Modhcopeiogy 
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and* primitive etfeuograpfey sroebt ais th« wmfcs ©f 
Mr. Nirraal Eumar B®s» «n the ofigim m& &%- 
nificaruse* of the Hc^- fesitkodr of Safflanfcai Saakair 
on the 3^edpa^vmims, aaid; of KaiHesh. Ghaswirat il®y 
on the Khamas. Keseard® sehofeoship® eadUfid 
Messrs. Prabhas Chandea Bos^ M. Sc., liJL, B.j 
Anil KntBar Cbondhury, M. S®, M. aB«i 
NiEmwl Ktrrnar' Bose, M. Sc.., to osntintte th«ir 
usefal' work ®« -(Kiota Nagpnr tribes, a«d, W®od- 
growpi'n’gs’. 


The Premchand Rcg^chand research stodenfisfiip 
, has called, forth good work in Anthropomelry and 
Craniometry on the Brahmins of Bengal By Titrak 
Chandra Ray Chaudtiry, M. A., on the Hos oi 
Kolhan by Dhirendra Nath. Mafamdar, M. A, 
and on the craniometrirr data from Chota Ifagpar 
by P. Bose, the latter two having spread 
seeds to new centres such as Lucknow tTfljversily 
and the Bose Institute from the Cafeutta tJnfver* 
sity. Of those whom we at one time of oiher 
reckoned as members of our staff we need only 


mention fie late Rai Bahadur B. A, Gupte for 
work. witli!,vRisI^j,_. M3V'-Sarat^ P^a^ra MS®®' fot 
..wewk *0p Infian* foJfcfImse, Rao BahadiM' L, A 
for South tffi&iu Jjthnography, and last but 

and Mr,. Chatto- : 

■ department during the 

df j& existence has been the 
^ isrfuge in boom, otf the most 

brilliant careers in Anthropology in diverse fields 
in India. I do not want ter tax your patience by 
fl ^twloiKsb«£ wk at present being conducted 
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by members of the staff for a glance at the papers 
contributed would be sufficient to show the varied 
field now being tackled. Dr. A. Chatterjea has 
been working on the problems more affecting the 
welfare of the people and analysing about ten 
thousand data for finding the rate of growth 
amongst Bengali students. The ethnographic field 
work by Mr. T. C. Das in Manipur last year, 
thanks to the help offered by Mr. Higgins, brought 
out some new facts about dual organisation in 
Assam and this work with the generous promise 
of help with funds by Prof. Wissler from New 
York is hoped to be continued successfully. Thus 
with all its major preoccupation with teaching 
work the department has been carrying on re- 
search and we confidently hope that Behar which 
is a veritable Museum df primitive tribes would 
soon open in the Patna tJniversity A dentte for 
Anthropological studies, under the lead of the 
renowned Anthropologist of Ranchi, 
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B. Thubston ... Ethnographic Notes in Southern 

India. 

Pioyr-Rivera ... On the Egyptian Boomerang and its 

affinities. Jownod of the Anthrch 
pological IneUtnte, Yol. 12, 1883, 

(3) Bow AND Abrow. 

Graebner ... Die Melanische Bogen Wtur and 

ihre Yerwandtan. Aiithropos Bmd 
IV, 1909, 726-780, 998-1032. 

Pater W, Schmidt ... ^Das Ethnologisohe Alter von PIMl 
^ und Bogen. Bdts, filr Ethnology 

1926. Heft. 1/2, pp. 63-76. 

A. L. Kroebbr ... Arrow Release distributions. TJni- 

versitj^ of California Publications. 
Americm Archmology and Ethm- 
logy, Yol 23, No. 4, pp. 283«, 
I Map j Berkeley, California, 

1927. 

(4) Domestioat^d Prants and Animals. 

A. DE Candolle Les Origines des plantes Oultav4es, 

1883. (The origin of cultivate 
plants. Eng. tr. 1898). 


James Hornrll 

G. Walker 

W. H. R, Rivers 

H. Hamilton 

R. Sewell 
James B. Nies 



20. JQ. KeUiEB Ihe derivation of Jlorcyaean Domestic 

Animals. Annual Ue^ort oj" the 
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jpp. 486-488. 

21. G, Wym!T iChe Dictionary of Economic Pro- 

ducts in India, Vol. II, p, 509, 

22. Selected papers fmm ibe.£ew Bulletin IT. (Principal varieties 

of ILufia, Landon, 1906L) ' 
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2S* Miss jaELEN Roberts... Ancient Hawaiian Music. SuUetin 

of the Bishop Musevmy 'Bonolulu. 

(Jo) PjlakUxBBS Year. 

24. ST. Hirso®»®rg JMe Arabisch — persisch — indische 

Ikultur an der Ostkiiste Afrikas, 
Hire Beziehungen mach dem 
innern des E/entiinemjts f(Mit IS 
JS^arten in Text). Mitteiltmgen der 
Anthrqpologischen Oesellschaft in 
Wmn, ©Bind JLJGL, ¥ iBeft, pp. 

PlOTPOa JiKB iBHE 

25. E. B. Tybor ... ^ origin of tie Plougb md 

Wieei^eamage* ^ 

1881, p. H. 

26. Hahn^s artidle in ^ka 'IkieyclopsBdia of Prehistory, edited 
by Max Ebert, iiader the Mtte .Pflugbau. 

27;. P^I^sIkR EnJistehung und veiireitui^ dies- 

'Pfluges {Anthrqpos-BihliotheJcf 
hrsg. von pp, Schmidt und 
peppers, JBd* III 3 Hefti, 19t31.) 
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.II. ..GULTiIHlALiAF.FJHITIB&BET«Ea« 
ilNDIAlAND ABiam. * 

' JiBAN ErISHNA'GaN. 


(Fellow oj the Eugenics Society, London), 

Now that a considerable amount of ^progress 
■has been made, in the stucjy of sociW organisata’oO, 
folk-lore, customs and usages of the Indian pep|iles, 
it would be worth our while at present ..to ,trar 
verse some unknown tracks in the domain of 
Indian ethnblqgy with the view of . further 
elucidation.. orindian culture. It is with- 
in view, that. I '.have undertaken to 
the. cultural . traits common .to India and Afeica. 
Thus,' it is cultural contact and not r^al corre- 
lation'. in „!ihe..a^ -term, ,Ahat«would 

be-^our inain 'bjjjodtive' hero. 

'Etdltnreji^isl^yloroobtaerv^ “is that 
^hela^hieh urolud^s ehnowladge, t 
’few, *ctfetom "add many ^fther oa 
• habits, acquired by man,”. .Ii©ayi|g .ihcae itmita 
i3Cteh%asi»feB^e£3, Miid <r«u,sloiiis 40c ^ fuliu^e- 
'iiqn, .vwe.'lrtl Jln:,.1he;j4®e^t 4 




*If *1he.;^Tr6blem Jf , Sthn%gy js reeon- 

the * 

fewit(»;y ftof liladia may »be awoomstiimted by ”<<traoing 

~ held" 


‘^arBMnal 
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the similarities of form (Form Kriterium)”, the 
similarities of traits common to the two countries. ^ 
Though the civilization of these two countries 
appears, at first sight, to be totally different, 
closer investigation will reveal several cultural traits 
common to them. ^ 

F. Ratzel, that great German pioneer of the 
geographical school of anthropologists, was, I 
think, the first who was struck by the close 
similarities between several traits of material cul- 
ture of Africa and India and Indonesia, so much 
so that he ventured to opine “when one has to 
speak of the ethnography of the African races 
one must always remember this half-enclosed bight, 
which might be called the Indo- African Mediter- 
ranean. Oceans separate countries and connect 

This is lie central theme of the historical school of ethno- 
logy in Germany headed hy R Eatzel and P. Grsiebner. 
Eatael’a view has been exqumtely summarized by Wilh^th 
Schmidt, himself a follower of hissohool, in his book "The 
Origin and Ormih of Bdigion” Tr. by H. J. Rose, London, 1931, 
RP. 220-221. ♦ 

® It is an well-tnown fact that there are several Indian emi- 
grants in AjFrica. But it may he pointed out that there are some 
emigrants from, Africa also in India; and in the recent Ornism 
Report of Raroda, are recorded nine persons in that State who 
, ^speak African language. {The Census B^ort 1931, Part I. 
:toroda. By Mr. Saigra. Y. Mukherjea, P, 358), Moreover,, the 
or Habshi RaWrs living in the same state, are “descendants 
or African Hegroes” and speak now a ‘Jpa^ois of Hindustani inter- 
larded wth' Ghijiati”.' They are, Worshippers of “Babaghat', an 
Abyssinian Saint, whose tomb stands on the hill near RatanpUr 
in the Rajpipla State” (loc. cit, P. 424). It has been furtiier 
' stated in ‘TJte Bombay Gamteed that “about the middle of 
the fifteenth century, when the Bahamani dynasty became inde- 
pendent of Delhi and intercourse with Northern India ceased, 
the fashion arose of bringing to Western India large numbers of 
Abyssinians and other East Africans”, vide, R. V. Russell— -TAe 
Tribes and Castes of the Central Provmm of India, lYol I, 
P. 409. London 1916, 
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races. There are people settled in Medagasoar 
whose nearest relatives live on the opposite edge, 
in Sumatra; and whatever culture is to be found 
in Africa points to Southern Asia”. * 

Mr. T, A. Joyce, another well-known anthro- 
pologist, believes in earlier intercourses between 
Africa and India, on account of “certain cultural* 
features fairly widespread through east Africa’’, 
though he is doubtful about the influence of India 
on Africa. ^ 

Dr. P. Graebner, ® in his study of the 
bow-culture of Melanesia has found, so far as 
totemic complexes are concerned, relation between 
Africa, Southsea Islands, Australia, and India. 

Prof. P, Rivet ® has enumerated several cul- 
tural traits common to Oceania, America, and 
Africa and in bis table can be found at least 
several traits which are found also in India. 

The following are included in his lists 
tambour h, signal, tambour cylindrique k membrane 
de peau, masque de danse, t6tes-troph4es, ^tai p4- 
nien, emploi des dcoroes textiles, ponts suspendes, 
coquilles-monnaies, mutilations digitales eU signe 
de deuil, arc k musique, churinga, flflte de Pan, 

® Bat 2 i 6 l--Eao 0 s of Mankind, tr. by Batler. London, 189?. 
Vol. n. P. 23'7, In another place, lie says “wMe yet earlier 
in East Africa ancient Hamitic and Arab, perhaps, also Indian 
influences, had extirpated or at least worn down much that was 
genuinely Negro, and while deoouiposition is ttie prescribed 
destiny of western, border, in the interior old thing survived in a 
' ■gename state”, (loc. cit, P. 250). 

* Leys and Joyoe"Note on Series of Physical Measurements from 
East Africa, J. K. A. I. VoL XLIII. 1913. P. 197. 

® F. Graebner— Die melanesische Bogenkultur und ihro Verwau* 
derten. Anthrqpos. Band IV. 1919. P. 1009. 

“ P. Eivet — Le Groupe Ooeanien. 

Bviletin de la SocUU de Lingimtique, Parie- Tome ?7 1927. 
P. 166. 



tafeek^iaa^. jem, , bbumeraaj^ -b§,to»8 de*r rythma/rj 
fbond^, ' . aEk:iAmoDg| theseythabUSBuof barJsis ckitbji, 
SH)^0BSion bridge/t ^elboioDBy^ musest.: bbwf, 
panpipes, boomeraag/^ finger!' n[iiifcilation8^<,slabgs/;:.asuj 
faK^asal baBeabeen ablb- to tEaB% atse .founddin 
India.* It sbbnld^'bb- noted < here- that ^1"' have :un-’- 
cWddd* hera'tBh 'Andaman: and Nioobar^Iildndsr and * 
Oeyldli;:als<j. ’’’ 


Thoagh geology has no direct bearing i upon •. 
tist4sub§fot,S(jyf;bj itiitaaays'noW biSwj qmha-t' ouht ofipkoe 
tio time simiiaritiestMo& tlk. faunaiva^didoiraf*. 
ofr^emdier geeidgiodlf epoehfe between*' indiM** and'" 
Afiricar' bbft)re*'we' bbgih' to t treat Pf^'thb' prehii^rjr' 
of •’ tiiosef * re^iotw.'’ !Ffiese' similarities ' have * Idd * Mr. 

D* OfflHkra" tb : think that ‘ lAdik was once 
connected witli’ Africa by land, ^ To . quote his 
own words, ® “In . some , deposits found, resting 


In Ela^^iu8:PMlostil:^ta8b^L^f&of^ ApGlk^BkiStof^iTjaray 

XJSi, in Jndia infi 

th^ Brst oeiitui 7 ^A.,D. wkerahe heard^-a^legand illnjatrating^the., 
fact that ‘^the EtWopians d wait, in India when .EthxopiJaKas y^t 
was. not, Eot? stretched its border beyond Meroe and 
itiokiddd in itself the sources' of the M1& Th6 Ethiopians oros« 
sedr‘ over ’“to Africa: asa resulrnf war,? Vide Mr. F;W;. IT.". 


8 




' t6 (No. 115). ',, October 1924. 

I;. do, not think.at necessary torenter.t h^ijiatn* thia^ 
losUsnho^i^edif continenititinittheiMrn^^ 
tdrmedvb 7 Selatf;erias--Iiett^^ said to ihdve ^ervod^ as a 

land brid^ between IddiAi^and Africa: Wfe' shall ' have td wait 
for thh dohoiu^on of Sir Mdrray Oceanographical Ex- 

'SeV^iV' fioW' 'itfi^its ' 


prepatory stage, before we are in a position to give any final 
verdict upon'tlns iinrttehfidfaoiM 

R. D. Oldham— i/aniioZ bftTie Geology of Ivdili. 2nd Ed. .1893, 
Quoted in Tlxurston — Tribesi and Ciutes. of Soiah Indian Madras 

1919, Voi, I. p; xxv, 
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uponjithe Kaisoo.- bkl«i; on tbet; ooasb ;of Nalta^j 22u 
out ;of. 8 5 species « of iM3ollusoa;)aBd Eokinodeicniatat. 
calleetad.i andi. spesoifieaUy. ideBtified#s, ane -jidenlaoBibi 
with' 1 fOrnMiiifound . in i ccstaceaus .bedas ofc. SautfaeEn'- 
India^.,, then majority; being TtichinopoJji' speeiea;* 
From . the; cretaoeousc rcfcka of .: Madag^oaBr’' »k\ 
spereieis-ot cretaoeoua: fossils ;were esarainediby Mr,- 
f Hewton.-in.- 1899, ,of whicL. these, are ‘also 

found in Aiyalur.. group,,(Southfirn-India The., 
South African beds are clearly coast or shallow 
water deposits, like those of India. The great 
similarity of form suggests continuity v of ' ctwiiiS*^ 
line between the two regions, and thus supports 
the view tbat.";thef Itod oowmeekioB' between ^ Sduth 
AttBai.andii lddia, . already^; showm to ..have existed 
int. both ithadowerj and upper Gendsj^na. periods^, 
waa,. oonlinued.. into ,oretaceoua,i time’! This may, > 
serve as a good background for studying the 
prehisttoric..,, timea..Q£.. Soath.-Iadia^, 

StWddn>tff*’ of Indite?‘pre 4 tistory are- wetl^awtee 
that, the SSuth'-east ' India, ..specially^, the r^oa.of 
Eastem4,Glhat8^,is«ai rich, oeaitne of i pakieriitfce 
indusferite.o id* gratifying? tw- noWf* that* thfese 
places, at least ' site^,®' Ikve been studied .both 

miadej and' in course of his sthdids/^ ^ . has 
been able to trace four types of cultures, from the 
8k^iPpbiheA»ni^%fypok)^fal,,pQiitt .of . viaw» imd 
has correlated . thbm witif the ' diwatlo* sse(Mteion. 
Besides ; the-tfaet thnti the .-'implements used in *tbe 

L. A. Cammiade — M. C. Burkifct. 

--^Fifeah ‘K^ht On Stione’agesiiT Sbfath*^ 

Septemfoor, 19m’'iPP. ^ ^ ^ 
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palaeolithic time in both countries are made of 
quartzite, these scholars have been able to find 
resemblances between the climatic - and industrial 
succession of S. E. India and and South Africa. 
We can add here that the minute worked fl:akes, 
described by Johnson in South Africa, can easily 
be compared with those of India and Europe. 

We shall now take up the ethnographic com- 
parisons of several cultural traits, 


Boomerang 


It is a missile weapon, distributed over a very 
extensive area, from Egypt in Africa through 
Gnjrat, Central and South India, Celebes, ^2 Aus- 
tralia, New Hebrides New Zealand North 


Curiously enougli, i/te pigmy implements, collected from tke 
base of the Sand-dunes of Fishook, Cape Colony and studied by 
Mr. W. J. L, Abbott, appears to be exactly identical “in shape 
and work” and even in material with those from Australia. 

W. J. Lewis Abbott — Pygmy Implements from Cape Colony. 

Man. (article no. 81), 1913. 

(a) Yan Mdevell*^— Werphout ( boomerang 1) op Zuid-Celebes. 
intermtiomle. Ar<Mv fiMr JEthnographie, Leyden. VoL XV, 
1902. Pp. 201-202. 

(b) I*, and F, Sarasin— - 

Rmsen in Celebes ausgefuhrt in den Jahren, 18934€96, 
1902-03, 2 Vols. i m. VoL II. JPP. 229-30. 

1V. M, E. Eirers— The Bpomeiratig ip the Hebrides. 

,, .Article. ' Xo. 59. 1915.,.. ■ r- 

H. Hamiltoa*«-Boomerang found at Muriwari beach, Auckland*: 
Journal of the Tolymmm Bodety., Vol 35. 1926. PP. 45-46 
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America (Hopi Indian, in Arizona, New Mexico) 
and even identified in Etruscan vases, ’-s 

In India we find only two varieties, one 

simply carved shaped, flat backwards and con- 
cave upwards, used by the Kolis of Guzarat 
and Bhils of Central India and the other 
crescentic in shape with a knob at one end, 

used by the Maravans of Madura. The latter 

has probably been evolved from the former. The 

former is ordinarily made of wood but the latter 
type may be constructed either of metal or ivory. 

In India, its antiquity is still wrapped up in 
obscurity. The only reference we get in the 
classical texts about its use is in Nilkantha^s 
commentary on the Mahabharata (V, 155,9) 
where he explains “rsti” thus— "Dravidesu prasi- 
ddham hasta ksepyam vakram k^isthaphalakam” 

( a small board, flat and crooked, to be thrown 
out of the hand, well-known amongst the Dravi- 
das”. 16 

Boomerang is also well-represented in Africa. 
Not only do we find it used in ancient Egypt 
but also it is still used by certain tribes of the 

E., Thurston — Sthmogrot^thic £foie$ in South&m India,, Madras. 

1906, P.655, 

In the opinion of L’Abb6 Bretiil, traces of boomerang 
resembling very closely a certain Australian non-returning type 
ban be found M the prehistoric cavepamMngs of Europe, 

Vide Alcalde Del Eio (H), Breuil (H), et Sierra (E. Piire 
Lorenzo). Les cavernes de la rigion Cantahrique (Espagne). Feinr 
twre$ et grmnres mwralee dee cavern^ paUoliikiques pvhlUee som 
les auspices de S*A* S, le prince Albert er deMonaoo. Monaco. 1912. 

Also E» B- Marett's article on Prehistoric Arts and Grafts in 
Sammerton's Universal History of the World. Vol. I. P. 2Y7, 

^ ® R, Sewell— .Indian Boomerang. J. B, 4* 5. 1898. P, S79, 



iX ■ Mm in,-. India, 

.’Nile ; yaUey. .Sir Samuel i£aker ? is . said , to 
have seen a boomeraiig-like ; iMtrument called 
Trombash used in Abyssinia. Besides ,the ordi- 
nary type, another type, with a knob in one 
end, was also used in Egypt- The Egyp- 
tians also used another type of seraircircular 
shape which “reproduced .in miniature in 
carnelian or in red .jasper, served ,as .an amulet, 
and was placed on the mummy to .furnish the 
deceased in the other world with-, a fighting or 
hunting wejapon.” 

The use of hoomerapg .:has teen idepicted in 
naany ’ancient tombs in. JEgypt;. and dn a -.tomb„,at 
Thetesi.'One can find a representation of hunters 
fthrowing boomeraieg i.at paloiiped. In .,Mas- 
pero's The..I).(mn of Wwilhation there ..is .a 
ipicture -drawn vfby.Mr, . Eauch©rrGludin tJmitaii^ 
painting in the tomb of ,.Khn«mhc|j^h 
Hasan which dppiots.a,,naan -with ..boonmeraug.-in 
the righthand and the fighting bow in the deft. 
This , boomerang, .as the picture reveals to us, 
resembles veyy closely -the one collected from 
Sblith India t»y .Rao. Bahadur ..L. K. A. Iyer 


Bdclue — GSogre^hie Ufiiverhelle,' YolTK. Pi *362, quoted 
TUe Dawn of Civilwation. Sfch edition„'P. .59. 
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and is now in possession of the Anthropological 
Museam of the Calcutta University. It should 
be mentioned here, that the boomerang used by 
the Bhils of India has close affinities with that 
practised in N. E. Africa, 22 

It is generally held that the “come-back” 
boomerang is used only in Australia, though 
much misinformation gathers around its name to- 
day, and not in other countries where the 
ordinary boomerang is generally used. Pitt- 
Rivers rejects the idea of its (‘come-back’ type’s) 
former use in India on account of the heavi- 
ness and thickness of the Indian boomerang 
which, according to him, prevent it from return- 
ing to the thrower. But there are some autho- 

rites who believe that it was also used in India 
and Egypt. 

Walker — Indian Boomerang. Jaumol o/nd Proceedwgi of ihe 
Asiatic Society of Smgad, Vol. XX. 1924. No. 3. Artade 
No. 20. P. 206. 

It is not used, as is sometimes thought, in throwing at birds etft 
but is used as a toy. Writes Dr. Wissler : — "There is 
mueh information abroad concerning boomerangs, the general 
belief being that they return to the thrower ; but the 
ordinary boomerang, the one used as a weapon, does not 

return So far as we could learn, those of ihe netUm* 

able type are used mainly as toys, because then: movements 
are too uncertain to be depend^ upon to hit where ihey 
are aimed...” Dr. WMer further writes that ’Wtea he 
“wished to see one, the whhle camp was ransarfced, only to 
produce two Small, poorly made exam^es, hot at sell ocMnpar* 
able to the handsome, '^fioientlooking bootnetang, thesst 
under the belts of - &e main.” 

dark Wissler— Among 'Bie “Blacks” of Western Aostrailia. 
Sdmtvfi^ Americmi, September, 1928. P. 202^ 

Encyclopaedia Britamica. scJttww). Article. 'Bo«tt«ra^* 

The use of boommang, being unkhOwtt to the BmbArykns, 

; probably gave , rise, as Mons. Przyluski thinks, to the faMd 
of an arrow returning to the quiver after striking &0 
. enemy. This indirectly proves the use of ‘retumiag hoOQlMK 
rang’s in India. 

¥. ' . , , i 
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The survival of the boomerang can easily be 
traced in places where it was once used. The 
throwing knife in Africa and some types of 
sword used in many segregated places in India 
where no boomerang is used now, tell a tale of* 
their earlier, use in those places. Pitt- Rivers 

has enumerated several examples of these in _ 
Africa, showing how a wooden instrument 
used by the Djiba Negroes and a Nubian sword 
closely resemble the boomerang found in Egypt 
and Australia. As to the latter, it is not known 
whether rt is thrown or not though it resembles 
a boomerang so for as its shape is concerned. In 
In<Ka though we have not known any instsmces. 
of throwing knife, yet so far as its shape is con- 
cerned^ we can cite several examples which 

rssembl® fee haom^'a*^^ I hsKW esses tteee-swwds 
in the Ethnographical oollectfbns aiP, fee Jn^n 
JfeusKmw.r coUeeted. Mssmim- ( No. 

ftonr Balasore ( No, 452f J, from. TradaBad ( No. 
5(553 wMdhi. if plaeedi sidn^ by side* wife a 
boomerang, show bow closely they resemble one 
asaofew. I# sbewld* b® noted here, that an iron 
inaplement used, % fee- natiiRe® of Central Africa 
for fee purpose of ferewitrg wKcB^ as i^f-Blvfirs 




{! a i 0 1 R • ’ 


I CIQII P ft R Cl ##1 tJpA 




us of a. certahr type of l)ho used in Bang^iC, 

To add a- fiirfeer insfrw<^. it may* Be nofed 
that fen B^borliee or. Cmfeha knSfe wfeA is 
idsntioailj in* sfeip® witfr boomerang was Saif: to 
h|uve Been, (mne thEOJ^mk fecw^hi it. B®wiS)Brv.«as^^fe 


Pitt^Birers— Erolution of Ottltw®. P. 138, 
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purpose of an ordinary dagger. Moreover, we 
would like to note that the sacrificiaJ knife used 
by the JKhasis of Assam, swords 

used by the Lakhers, 27 |Assam) and in. 
Burma, also bear resemblaace to the boome- 
rang, What I venture to point out here is 
that the curved sword or similar weapons ara 
the replicas of the once iraed boomerai^ in those 
places. 

It has been pointed out by JPitt-Eivers that 
the steel-made boomerang used in the Madras Presi- 
dency has probably led “to the use of the steel 
chakra or war quoit”. Curiously enough, Pitt- 
Rivers has found an almost similar weapon used' 
by the Djiba Negroes of Central Africa as a 
bracelet”. It is ^9 made of “iron, sharp on 
the outside and blunt on the inside, which 
touches the arm ; the edge is usually coveted 
with a strip of hide to prevent injury to the 
person”. 

It is one of the few implements whose centre 
of dispersal is yet an unsolved problem in anthro- 
pology. Whether it was evolved independently 
in fivory plane 4aixice it is doubthil how xsan it 
be diffused to a far-off country like Auetfala on 
the One band, ami Hgypt on the otheic, iiom 
oad ©ommoa omitBe when vast oomM divide the 

G. Bedker— STongkrem-JPuja in den Ehafl-Beigen, 
lissam. ■ Band. I¥. plate faomg page. 8^7. 

, iiPfliEiiyi-iTke ■Baklwtti, P. 47. ,<illasta!abioB) Ne. 4. 

•' 9a 'HaiprooM to the Bthaegraphioal Oolleetioa ot the 
,1 ''Mttse:anj. 44'41. , T. 'fi. ■ , , . ' 

Pitt-Rivers — op. cit. P. 127. 
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countries), or whether it was evolved only once 
and in one place and from there spread through- 
out the world, is a problem still wrapped up in 
deep obscurity. The probable centre of dispersal is, in 
my opinion, India which is centrally situated between 
Africa on the one hand and Australia on the other and 
which has not only the earlier forms but later 

types of boomerang with knobs as also subsequent 
series of bent throwing knives and long bent 

sword which could have evolved from it. 

The case for Egypt is weak since, as has 

been pointed out by Prof. P, Kivet she 

got this through the intermediary of certain 

nomadic people living in the Arabic desert who, 
it is stated, received it from Sumer, where it 
might have reached ultimately from India. 

According to modern cultural theories, almost 
every type of the traits must be present in 

the centre ; but in Australia, we do not find the 
knobbed type, nor the throwing knife or long 

bent sword. It is, therefore, probable that it 

migrated from Indiana, But what is the route? 
It is a well-known fact that this implement has 
P. Bivet — op, cit. 

vide James. B. Nies — Tbe Boomerang in Ancient Babylonia. 
Amrvsm Antiirqpohsrist Yol XVI. 1914. PP. 23-32. 

KtIrBiiTeiB has come nearly to the same conclusion. He says 
“It may with great possibility be regarded as one of these 
•weapons which primeval man carried with them into distant 
patto from the home ©f their ancestors, wherever it was, — 
possibly some ooutiooiil iii tbe ladi&n Ocean now submerged 

and its AffinMes. J, A* 1. Yol. 12. 

Balfotir also believes that it was ‘in all prpbah 
bility brought there with tbe earliest immigrants from the 
Oontinent^^ Quoted in' E. Thurston’s Emogroiphh 
Notes., P, 565. 
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been found in India only in the Pre-Dravidian 
area. Now in the extreme east of India among 
the Khasis the surival of the boomerang can be 
found, as we have shown already, in a certain type 
of sword. There is a strong dolicho-ptatyrrhine 
type (i. e, Pre-Dra vidian) among them. So from 
this corner it might have gradually spread south 
and eastwards. 

The discovery of boomerang in Celebes, where live 
tribes racially analogous to the Pre-Dravidians, lends 
support to this theory. Moreover, it might be 
pointed out, that the skulls discovered at the neolithic 
bed of Lang-Chom as well as the Wadjak skull 

show that Australia included at that time certain 
parts of Malaysia and Indo-Ohina. 

Prof. Rivet has said truly about the Australian 
migration. ^‘Encore qu’on ne puisse donner aucune 
preuve k ce sujet, il est vraisemblable que sa 
migration s’est faite du nord vers le sud, c’est- 

A. C. Haddon — Races of Man. 1924. P.116. Prof. Dixon baa also 
admitted this in his article, ^^Kham in in InSh, 

Vol. II. 1922. 

An intensive search among Palong, Wa and neighbouring 
Austro- Asiatic tribes may lead to some accidental discoveries of 
the boomerang in such a manner as Dr. Hutton found traces of 
blow-gun among the Thado Kukis, of. Man. arMcle no. 17, 1924, 

H. Mansuy et (Mile) Oolani — Gontribution k I'^tude de la pr6- 
historique ^ Plndoohine VII. 

N6obthique infdrieur (Racsonien) et n^^olithique supdrieur dans- 
le haiit-Tonkin avec la description des 

or&nes do gisement de MAfnoires du S&rvic^e 

gifwe de V IndoOMne. Quoted in Rivet — ^Le Groupe Oceanienw 
P. 152-3. It is interesting to note here that the recently 
discovered Ha^angdong Skull in Java has affinity with the 
'ifalgai Skulls found in Australia on the one hand, and with the 
Rrqken Sill, or Rhodesiaii^ ^kull (Africa) on the other. Vide 
Wm. Oppenoorth;-*-SoloMan-^A New Eossil Skull. Sdmtijw 
Septem^ 1932, P. 154,, also DuboiS; — Early 
Man in Java^ in July, 2, 1932. P. 20, 
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deila .Malaisie et de J’Afiie mdridionate vers 
PAustralifi et non en sens kwerse”. 

Simpfle bow and tlroas bow. 

‘In srtudying the bows and arrows, with a view 
to find out any aflBnities between these two 
countries one is faced with immense difficulties. 
It is chiefly due to the efforts di Hatzel, Leakey 
and other anthropologists that we have a detailed 
and syStematio study tif the bows -and arrows of 
Africa; but in India, no classifiica^on, uptill now 
is available so that it will not be possible for 
us to go into a deeper analysis of the problem 
invdlved. 'There must be a ‘post-mortem exatnina- 
taonVto adopt fhe lac^age of Mr. Henrj Balfour, 
of every type of bows available in India; and 
the stuHj of cross-sections alone would enable 
us to say in what respect it bears similarity 
to others. 

But Inspite of this desideratuni, we find here 
and "there J€^i?ences bry w^ll-known sohdlars which 

Bivefc — opf cit, P, 164. 

Prol. OTiOt Birfith, in feis map isn the areas df 'Charadtjemation 
iff the ^STooMic, ^Ipbtre, Mongm auH Ifegro races, suggested the 
.OTltre of dispersal t(f the "AtnStedian in South India, (Smith- 
'fflnman 'Hii^toTy. Pig. 29 . P. ^HI ). Mr/Hornell 'has 

at the theory that the Proto- 
Australian migrated from India. He says ‘*A ^omewhatmmi- 
Jar nase Ss iha/t^iel^mei^larm of may be 

tjot origin loi^h tliia ^^Mamamns in use m Cl<!»*oman- 

ilei latte esalt Are highly specialized and 

reMmyed#!^^ ^^tegis^ry «£ simlile rafts whIA are 

to all raoes j iimilaaiy »sQme of the AustraMan 
iftiM&w lenoi^ iiiaSe ithan of 

. iitclliiim In eiasa #s ihe Indian datamadiun^!. 

Jaines Sornel-^lSi^'di^^ and Stieialogical Bl^i§oaim6B of 
luffla^n d^at-design. 

Memoirs of Sodef^ jf SeT^d^. 192®. P, 2®. 
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help us to a certam esteni in studying this 
problem. 

The drawing of bows im the mwe paintings ®f 
Europe and Africa, proves its extreme antiquity ; 
and up to the present time, it is almost every- 


where used except by the Auatraliana and tht© 
Tasmanians ( now extinct ); Now, con&ideriug tfe 
type of African bow which resembles the Indian, the 
first thing which atteacts our attention is tt® 
irimpie bent fo^*m. Besides this^ Mr. Leofcey 
has found’ a type of how ha Afifea which bears 
an extraordinary similarity tb< the AndiunaQese 
hew. ® ® But as this re^nhlaneey -m- bis ofiniefe 
is superficial,- he thinks, that- some, eerempniai 
significance might apcnunt for oiigiu there. 
II is interesting; to mute , bare that the harpoon 
arrow for. shooting pfgg in the. Andliman' 3»ltHids, 
resembles clessiyr dias” harpeou fcu> abspitl&g ^p^o- 


potamus used" by the Wobenge feibe of AUaiwa, 
Welle, in Belgian Congo. Moreover^ hbe hraws 
with knobs and streags of rattftH- whiefe asps aSw- 
akd&m used, in* A£riea» found fo, Clwaea 


S’" fCatzef— 018 citi F. SSI. 

98 In lit B. Leaka7-— A New Cla^cation oi Bow and Ataow in 
Africa. B. A. I. Vol. LYL 192$. F.m 

►1**^ CWJwaSww of ih& Bekiiit 

Mmmi 2nd, id. 1926. Page 196. fig. 176; Re, 6; 
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also. This, however, presents us with farther 
difficulty in solving the problem. Whether these 
are the outcome of a mere accidental coincidence 
or “of a common origin’^ as has been pointed out 
by Katzel, can not be said now. 

The cross bow is used in Assam ( among 
the Kachins, Karens, Nagas, Abors), Burma, 
Malabar, Nicobar Islands, and by certain tribes 
oi Indo-China. It seems to be of Mongolian 
origin and its use among the Fans and 
Toruba of West Africa and the Southern Ba- 
Mbla as a toy presents us with a peculiar 
interest in so far as it is found only among these 
tribes of that vast continent. Although the method 
of construction and of releasing the string differs 
from that employed in other places, this has been 


Not only do we find resemblances in arts and crafts, but some 
scholars have gone further, and found resemblances even in 
physical characters with the .peoples of Oceania. Sir H. H. 
Johnston has shown that the open-toed aspect of the short feet 
of the Bushmen are found in “an exaggerated form in the 
Oceanic Negroes and the New-Guinea Negroes”. 

Johnston — A Survey of the Ethnography of Africa; and the 
fomal racial and teibal migration in that continent. J. B. A. /. 
P. 379. 

Morever, the steatopygy which uptil now thought to be a 
: ‘ Bushmen and Hottentot characteristics though it has been 
found in Europe, is “occasionally observably among the Oceanic 
Negroes”. His conclusion, it is stated, is based on observations 
of several German Scholars, but it is to be regretted that Sir H. 
H. Johnston has not mentioned his authorities, (loc, oit. 
P. 379) 

In his recent expedetion to Upper Burma, Captain F. King- 
don-Ward has found a pigmy tribe named Dams, living in 
‘“tbie unknown triangle”, in the extreme north of Burma, 
who use “a primitive cross-bow” for hunting, vide The 
Blmfrated London Fms. May, 7. 1932. Also his article 
‘‘Explorations on the Burma-Tibet Frontier” in the Geogra- 
phical Journal, December 1932, Vol. LXXX, No. 6. 

J. H. Hutton— -Eaces of Fufthur Asia. Man m InSm, Vol. XII, 
No. I. Jan — March. 1932. P. 9. 

*8 Toiday and Joyce— Notes on iSouthem Ba^Mbla, Mm, Article 
No. 62, 1907. 
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brought to Africa in the sixteenth centuries by 
the Portugese probably from Malabar (India). 

Fire-Drill. 

Except the Andaman Islanders there is no 
other community in the Indian Empire reported to 
be ignorant of the art of making fire. The 
making of fire by drilling is common to India and 
Africa, though this method is practised by the 
Tasmananians, Australians, Papuans, and many 
other tribes of America. In ancient times, the 
Brahman priests of India used to make the sac- 
rificial fire by means of drilling. In the present 
day, this method is practised by the Veddbas of 
Ceylon, Chenchus, Yanadis, Kotas, in 
Southern India and some tribes of the Chota- 
Nagpur area. It is also employed for the sacri- 
ficial fire by the Todas and the Nicobarese. In 
Africa, there are many tribes who use this 
method, the Bushmen being notable among them. 
The Makalangas also produce fire by rubbing two 
sticks 

Habitationis., 

Dr, Ankermann, in his map on the habita- 
tions of Africa,*® has shown the distribution 
of the three types of huts in Africa, which are» 

* ^ Timrston^ — op^ cit* Tol II, P. 43. 

„ mvil, E417. 

„ ?()ini;ElL 

T. Bierit Ruined Oifcies df Mashonal Being a 

d^etoarabioIl aiid eiiiqpioratidn in 1891. London, 1896* P. 
AnkeimariJti — Kulturkrcise nnd Kttltixnscliiehtien in Aidka, 
Zeitsc^ivift fw Ethnologic, Batalin. Voi XSXVn, 
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as follows : l) Huts with rectangular base and 
gabled roofs, 2) Beehive shaped huts, and (3) 
Huts with cylindrical base and conical roofs, 
Among these, the first is confined to the west, 
the second occurs • in the west and in the Italian 
Somaliland, and the third is restricted to an 
area from Senegal to Sudan and South-eastern 
part, of Africa with ‘^occasional overlapping”. In 
addition to these, we may mention another type, 
though less frequently distributed in Africa, 
namely, pile dwellings. 

How, India inspite of her assimilating too 
many cultures, has retained several primitive 
characteristics through which she had passed, side 
by side with the superior civilization which is 
so highly spoken of by the Western scholars. 
Though rectangular huts are generally constructed 
throughout the length and breadth of India, no 
matter whether they have gabled roof or for 
that • matter, replaced now-a-days by tin, yet I 
rnay point out that the other two types of hut 
which are thought to be of distinctly African 
characteristics, have also been found- in ladfe. 
The rectangular habitations with several rooms 
are found as far east? as’ in the peripheral zones 
of Polynesia. As for eonieal hratSy ft can be 
said that Yanadis, a Pre-Bravidiau tribe living* M 
the forests of South India, construct “low 
conical huts” for dwelling, which is made' of 
“bamboo and phlmyra leaves, grass ox millet 
stalks, with a small entrance,, through which 
gro.wn-up< people Eaver, to The- Todsea. of 

Thurstoa— 
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Nilgiri Hills also, construct for their dairies a 
type of hut which has “a coriical roof, drawn 
into a sort of spire” and their' temple of Boa 
lends as further support. 3° I would like to add 
further that though the Sakai of Malay Peniti 
sula usually construct the rectangular dwelling 
place, they also sonaetimes build a conical type 
of hat.®^ Whenever I think of these conical 
huts, I arn always struck by the similarity of 
their structure, specially in the conical roof, with 
the Marai, or ‘granary’ house in Bengal. 

The beehive huts are found among the Chen- 
ohus®2 and the Nicobarese, but, in the latter 
case, it is rested on poles. Now, the houses on 
posts on dryland, if properly distributed on maps, 
show that its area of distribution are the Malay 
Peninsula, Polynesia, Assam and Africa also. 
It is interesting to note in this connection that 
fencing which has now become a part and pared 
of the Indian habitation is also a charactcttstic 
feature of the African and Polynesbn dwelting 
place.® ^ 

G. Oppert — Ueber die Todaand in 4ea Nilagiri ocler den’ 

blauea Bergen, vide fig 2. Zeii^rift fUfi' 

He says about Boa tatbpls ■ 

„die Boa ahnelfc einem zuokSrbut. Es esiatfciren mir aocb vier 
^ Boa in den Nilagiri, die fflr nioht so heilig gelten, weit ibr 
Pnester ein VarM, Also eia Priester Kweiben ’Ranges, »t. 
Sie geh&rtefi Vidleicht Ur^rurujlvih gar mcM 
oMerm Bmte. “ P. 219, 

A ff. , Eeaae---vM’Ms, = Ami md Frcm*. Bev. and largely 
rewrittwa by A H. and A- 0. Haddnn- ‘ Catnbnd|^ 

./ 192 ja;', .P., 42 ^.'. ' . - ' , ' ■ ' ' 

iSiWrslibn-^.'AfcS. Vot II. P.38, 

: Its model has been preserved in the fithnCgrapMoal Gftlleiy 'ol 

the Indian Museum. (Calcutta) 
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Simple Musical Bow. 

It ia due to the researches of scholars like 
Kunst, Sachs, Balfour, and Miss Helen Roberts, 
that we are able to trace the distribution and 
migration of musical instruments. Miss Roberts, 
in her book “Ancient Hawaiian Music”, has noted 
that Polynesian music, both vocal and instru- 
mental, as well as dancing are highly saturated 

with the Indian styles. She has gone so far as 

to admit that the simple musical bow, which is 
thought to have originated from the ordinary 
bow, might have originated “in Ceylon or 

India” whence it spread westwards and 
eastwards, making Africa, Melanesia, Polynesia 
and the western Hemisphere the marginal 
areas, It should be noted further that 

in a brief note to the Insiitut Francais 

Otis Mason — Origin of Invention, P. 196, 

® ® Meerwarth writes : — 

“Even now, e. g. (among the Nayara of Cochin and Travancore) 
the bow is used for musical purposes. Eeferences to the sound 
of the twanging bow-string are frequent in the epics of all nations. 
Thus emphasis is laid on the terrible sound of Apollo’s bow, when 
he killed the Greeks to avenge his priest.” 

Dr. A. M. Meerwarth— A Guide to the VoUeetion oj Musical Ins- 
itvments...m the Indian Museum. 1917. P.3-4. 

The Ramayana and the Mahabharata, the two great Indian epics, 
it should be noted, contain many references of an exactly similar 
nature. 

** * Miss H. Roberts— Aiictwt Sawaiian Music. P. 343. 

It is hoped that the bas-reliefs of Borobudur in Java, might give 
us certain clues about the resemblance between the musical ins- 
truments of India and lava, and, for that matter, Indonesia. We 
all know that Indian emigrants started colonies in Indo-Obina 
ahd Indonesia during 8lh and 9th century A. D. 
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d' Anthropologie (Paris)®® M. Jules Bloch describ- 
ed a musical instrument used by the Savaras of 
the district of Ganjam (Madras Presidency), South 
India. This instrument, which has been termed 
by Sachs as raft-shaped zithar ( I loss zither), 
bears a close affinity to the similar types collected 
from upper Volta, Togo, and upper Congo.®® 

String Figures. 

The study of string figures was formerly much 
undervalued by ethnologists, but, at the present 
time, thanks to the efforts of Drs Haddon and 
Rivers, it has been scientifically approached with 
the result we have now their technical noraenola- 
tune, though, I believe, much has still to be 
done for the “elucidation of relationships and mig- 
rations”. Mr, Hornell, in his recently published 
monograph entitled “String figures from Gujrat 
and Kathiawar” (a) has enumerated several string 
figures among which “nine are common to India' 
and Africa”. These are as follows: — (I) Saw 
I (West Africa), (2) Saw V (Zanzibar), (3) Knot 
I ( Uganda and Sierra Leone ) (4) Knob ^I 
( West Africa (5) Peacock's foot ( West Africa )' 
(6) Unnamed (West Africa and Polynesia) (f) The 
hand ( Central and West A.frica ) (8) At Jali 
( West Africa ) (a) Machhi Jal ( West Africa ) 

® ® Vide Report of the ImtiUU Francau d! Anthropologies in TJAn- 
thropologie. Tome XLTL Nos- 1-2. P. 236, 

Yid& J^^ori of the IfisUM J^ctncau d^Anthropologie, in L^Anthro- 
Totoe till Nos, 5-6* PP, 677-78, 

a) James Horiiell — String J^igures from Ch^rhi and Kathimmr 
Memoirs of the Asiatic Socieiif of Vol XI; No. 4, 

PP. U7-164. Calcutta. 1932. 
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(b) Thus Hornell says (c) ‘“The common posses- 
sio of so large a proportion of these games 
emphasises how intimate and long-standing has 
been the connection of Indians with Africa, and 
in particular that of trades and sailors belonging 
to the pools of Gujrat and Kathiawar with East 
Africa, a trade that reaches back fully two thou- 
sand years, Such age-long contact of Indians 
with Negro tribes and of Arab sailors with Negro 
peoples on the one side and with Indian coast- 
dwellers on the other has undoubtedly been the 
main factor in the remarkable community of 
strings games”, (d) 

The ‘Sati’ rite. 

It is curious to know that besides India, the 
ola^ieal land of the ‘Sati’ rite, its traces have 
been found in America and in ancient Egypt. 
In the report®’ of the excayations at Kerma, 
once an Egyptian colony, done under the auspices 
of the Joint Egyptian Bx,pedition of Harvard 
Universitty and Boston Museu&i of Eine Ai:ts, 

b) ^ James Horndl — op* cit. P. 149. 

c) „ — op. oit. P. 147. 

d) Ifc is to be noted he^e that the ‘‘Isafuba/’ ‘*fche mysterious 
game of the Makalangas, with sixty holes in rows in the 
grountf^ offers a close, parallel to a game known as FuUcmogodtp 
of India. T. Bent — op. dt, FP. &5-86. 

^ ® iVtaoleod — ^Distrihntion and Process of Sutte in iSTorth America. 
Ammrkan ¥ol. 83 ; for other instances, vide 

J, J, Modfs article entitled of the Custom of in 

tn India”, Vol Noa P2. 1924. PP. 128-29. (no. If ). 
George A. Eeisner — ^lxoavatioa« at Kerma, (Harvard AMcan 
Studies. Vol. V, FI). Peabody Museum nf Harvard University. 
Oamh. Mass. 1923, 

The reference here is taken, jtom a review of this monoj^pb 
in the American Anthropologist. 1924:. F, 102-*104. 
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Dr. Reisaer has described a burial custom of the 
Xllth dynasty which bears testimony to the sacri- 
fice of wives — a practice known in ancient Egypt 
and in many places in, Africa to-day. The coa*- 
elusion which he has reached after a detailed: 
examination, is that the wives died “voluntarilyj 
by the cona pulsion of traditional duty, the death of 
suffocation by burial under earth.” It has also- 
been pointed out by Dr. Reisner, that “in the 
tombs of Dynasty XVIII, there is tho new and 
curious rite called. Tekenuw, which appears to 
relate the saij:-burial cmtom,” 

fH 

Banana, Taro, Lotus, 

If the zoologists and- botanists invmti^te in 
co-operation with the anfihropolii^rato in finding" 
out the original home of our. commen domesti- 
cated plants and animals^ then the: rewit of auoh 
investigatioitt will bring forth s«me: interestaig 
facts concerning “early BMgratiens of bmi”. In 
this connection Prof. P, B. Newberry has' rawd 
several important (juesiipna ia thar Liverpool 
meeting (i:9-2d) of the BriikWi Aasoewtioa for the 
Cultivation of Science, but we shall reatrical our- 
selves. at. preaeat hnly to the bana-na and tare.. 

It is aa obvious. Set,, as Newberry observes 
that the probable home of a plant will be in 
that place where it ^ows wMly. 

"s F. B. lirewberry---Dis(JiiB8ion on t&e Origin of Domesticated 
Anlzuals and Plants. 

Me]^03 t of th& Liverpool of the £ntie^ 

for the Advancement cf Sciervee. P» 
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Now, banana is said to have grown wild in 
India in the forests of Chittagong (according to 
Roxburg ) and in the Khasia hills ( according to 
Hooker and Thomson ). Morever, we read in the 
selected papers from the Kew Bulletin II — 
Principal Varieties of Musa, London, 1906). — 

“There is no circumstance in the structure of an}^ 
of the states of the banana or plantain cultivated 
in India to prevent their being considered as 
being varieties of one and the same species, 
namely, musa sapientum-, that their reduction to a 
single species is even confirmed by the multitude 
of varieties that exist ; by nearly the whole 
of these varieties being destitute of seeds ; 
and the existence of a plant indigenous to 
the continent of India producing perfect seeds; 
from which, therefore, all of them may be sup- 
posed to have sprung. The Peruvians had tw6 
cultivated varieties of the banana which plant was 
unknown in the West Indies and Putlaoid suggest- 
ed that the Polynesians introduced the banana to 
America.*’ 

It has been pointed out further by H. H. 
Johnston that the cultivated banana was intro- 
duced, at first, into East Africa by the Arabs 

Quoted in Dr,' P. Mitra’a article, Cultural Affinities between 
India and Polynesia. Man in India. Vol. Xl, 1931, PP. 240- 
241. 

Sir H. H. Johnston — qp. dt. P. 317. 

He says farther — “Banana may even have been brought by 
Malay canoes across the Indian Ocean to Madagascar and the 
Comoro Islands. The earlier Arab Writers on East Africa bet- 
ween the 10th and 13th centuries mention both Lamu on the 
North Zanzian coast and the Comoro Islands as special centres 
of banana cultivation," ibid, P, 3:l7» . 
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whence it spread throughout the continent. StuMc 
mann believes that banana was introduced, into 
Africa by the Negritos probably in the Plural 
age, which may be correlated with the. loe Age 
of Europe. 


Taro. 


Taro is grown wild- iu India but ks 
tion is widely distributed ; and, according to 
Rivers, it has probably been diffused throngji- 
out the world from India. He says “Botanists 
are agreed that the orig^al home' of the plant, 
is Southern Asia, piEobably India,, and the great 
variety of the native names for the plant in India 
shows that its importance in this country goes 
back to a remote date. If India is the original 
home of taro, its economic utility would have 
been acquired (by the megaU-thic people) and, 
together with the plant itself, taken thenc® to 
Egypt (where, according to Reinhardt, it was known 
aS .early as 500 B. C. ), Arabia mid eastern 
Mediterranean. It may be pointed out that 
de Candolle also thinks that "the Ejgyptian culti- 
vated Colocasias came from India”. 

11 , r .i 

^ Stuhlmanu — Hamjwerk tiaad Industrie in Osta|rika, 

1910. Cjncteif Mte E^ms of Mm- 

Mr« A. K..I)aliaa) Lcmdon* ISM, E 

Londkarj iSM; 

- - '' 

Elvers — ibid, P, 273, 
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Lotus. 

Among articles of food which are common 
to Egypt and India, the lotus stands prominent. 
As in India, the Egyptians were accustomed to 
take as their food the three kinds of lotus ( Nelumbium 
Speciosum and two Nymphoeas). Moreover, the 
practice of sowing the seed of this plant, by 
“rolling them up in a ball of clay”, is exactly 
similar in these two countries. 

Peach. 

Peach, which is said to have been introduced 
from Persia, “has been supposed by different 
botanists to be either Balanities aegyptiaca, or 
Qordia Myoa, both of which are of Indian 
origin”. 

Sir J. H. Johnston thinks that hemp, rice, 
sugar cane, cotton plant have been introduped 
into Africa from Asia by the Arabs, the latter 
being unknown in Egypt in early times since it 
was never found in tombs. 

These are not all, Sehweinfurth, it should 
be noted, has observed common weeds of undoub- 
tedly Indian origin, in “the wide stretch of country 
between Tondy and Dyoor”. It has been pointed 
out by some scholars that the early African 
traders are responsible ’ for the introduction of the 
African Baobab {Adansonia digitata) in the’ 
Tinnevelley district of the Madras Presidency. 

Boyle — Essay on die AnHgmfy of Eindu Medicime, London, 
1837. P. 128. 

,5 — ibid, P. 129. 

Sir J, H. Johnston — ojOi cit P, 397, 

P, E. Newberry — op, oit, P, 474, 
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(South India). Some have asserted also that it 
had been introduced at a much later time, “prob- 
abaly with the African Mahommedans or with the 
Portugese”, 

Domesticated fowl. 

Domesticated fowl which is now regarded as 
food, is also the main offering in certain rituals 
and sacrifices from Chota Nagpur, Bast Bengal, 
Assam, Burma to the Pacific regions. It originated, 
as has been accepted by Darwin, somewhere in 
South-eastern Asia, where alone the ‘combed- 
chickens’ are found in a wild state, whence it 
gradually spread throughout the world. Again, as 
Johnston points out, it might have been brought 
to East Africa and Madagascar from Persia or 
India by the Arabs. 

Cattle« 

Africa has been divided into several cultural 

areas by Mr. Herskovits among which East 

African Cattle area is by far the largest. In it, 

culture “is basically agricultural with a cattle 

culture super-imposed upon it”. These parts, as 

Katzel observes, ’ * falls within the area of the die- 

H. G. Rawlinson — Intercowne h&tmm India and the Western 
World, from the Ewdmt to the Fall of Mome. CambridgOr 
1916. P. 14. 

A kind of Sherbet is prepared, both in India and Africa, from 
its fruit, (ibid, P. 14). 

^ M, d . Herskovits — A Consideration of the GwlUm 

Areas of Africa, Awt6ri(M Anthropologist, 1924. P.56. 

Ratzel says, — 

“Africa falls in gteat part within the limits of the distribuMou 
bf kon^ of the Indian. Ox, and pig, oi the domestic fowl. The 
iron industry of Southern Asia and the cattle breeding of luidi# 
are prominent points in African ethnogmphy*^ ; ; 

Ratzelr— op. cit* VoL II, Pt 250, 




tidbialian <&£ the Xodian Ox -v/hicrii as domee- 
tieated Mae^ Mandi, Schilluk, l>inka, aod 
se-veml soath .eaateirn Milatea. 'EMs <ty,pe 
Indian Ox (Bos indicus) appears to 'be mery old 
since it was found in large namher .at JMobjan- 
jo-daro and Harappa. It can still be found in 
Sind, Northern Gujrat .and .Bajputana, As this 
type was aot foaad ia Egyipt until the Eighteenth 
dynasty (Cirea 1580-1322 B. C. i) it would not be 
hazardous to suppose -that it found its way into 
Egypt ultimately from India perhaps via Anau, 
Susa and ‘Mesopotamia. Ultimately they might 
have been descended from the older Bos nama- 
diem, m Dmrst observes, with Whom probably 
the Anau, Indus Yalloy, and .Swiss -labe dwelling 
cattle rbfffve a -filiatioa in Jthe course of long descent 
and local cross. 

Smelting of Iron. 

Prof, William Gowland, the well-known autho- 
rity on metallurgy, has opined that the smelting 
of irom “may have been hit upon hy accident 
while experiments were being made. This lucky 
accident mby well have happened in India, where 
the iron industry is one 'df great ‘antiquity '(Tar 
greater indeed than in Europe, e, g, at Halls- 
tatt ’or ILa Tfena), ^aad iron ures .oecixr »o Sargely” 
Iron ©res, it nhould *be moted, me wery wiifely 
distributed in India and from very easiy ^mes 

Ernest Mackay — ‘(Biguiines and Model ^anitnaU” in Mai shalPs. 

GmiUmtiotn. ^Eonldon, 19S1. Yol. 
L C&ai^ter Ct is verywfeere^ting to note fe^re 

that a giraffeAike animal has been identified in ttbe iKon^rak 
ten^ples as M^dl as .in m^e ^piain tings Jram ^Hosbangabad 
Distiist of Oentral Efoviocea- ^ide J^niudM^ort of Arc^k^ 
of Mm. 4917— d8 Eart 1. P. 25. 

^ ® Quoted in Bruce tmd lEmtodmsioric 

AidMquities, Pv 25^ 
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tke obietf .eantaes of woukiug in India are in th« 
N. W. Provinces, Ceirtral India, Western Ghats, 
Mysore, Haiderabad, iKnteh, and so on. Its 
biigh antiquity in India is unquestionable’ since it 
has been probably mentioned in the R^veda as 
‘^ayas”. .Besides this, .theire are numerous evidences 
of eKtraotion in South India as early m IGth 
century B. iC. or ^even much earlier as it is found 
assooiated with neoliths and dolmens. 

Now, turning our attention to Africa, we find 
the practice of extracting iron from its ores pre- 
valent in ancient Egypt which bears testimony to 
its antiquity in Africa. As to the the technique 
of smelting, it should be admitted that the pri- 
mitive form of .furnace consisting of “a shaft or 
tough of clay with wholes for the introduction of 
the 'blast is still used in Africa, India, Borneo, 
Japan and Catalonia (Spain) and Finland.'’ More- 
over, as has been pointed out by Stuhlmann and 
Kollmann, the matives of Africa near Victoria 
Nyaofza, first of all, simply ^mix fhe powdeffed we , 
with dhareoal and then -obtain the metal hy 
introduction of air currents. Let us compare this 
wWi the deseription \given by I3r. Buchanan in 
his "Travels in ^Soutb India” about the /pro- 
duces of wrought iron from, the ores and it will 


Wtn. Gowland — Metals m AnUquUy. J. B. A. 1. Vol. XUII, 
(1912). 

¥iideiL'TlQrday-Tl&j)pe»dix to.Sir 3,. iH. Johnaton’s.jl (Saniy of 
^ Mthnogra^ky'^SfAf!^ op, ck. P. #14. « 

7 9 Jt Phnipiw-g%e jCtowta tfjmdmfor the Stkfy Bro- 

dwntion of Ircm. AmerieoM, AiUkeapok^ist ,1324. PP< 361-352. 
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be at once revealed how closely the process of the 
two countries resemble each other. 

He says:— “In the hills of Malabar are found 
veins and beds of black oxide of iron, mixed with 
clay and sand. This impure ore is dug out, 
broken up into small pieces, washed to free it 
from its impurities and render it fit for reduction. 
The furnace consists of a mound of clay 7 ft. 
wide and 4 or 5 feet long, an excavation or pit 
made in the clay 3 ft. wide and 2 feet deep to 
hold the charge of ore and fuel, and a hole 
provided at one side to allow the slag or vitri- 
fied matter to run olF and a clay chimney placed 
on top. 

“^The bottom of the furnace is filled to the 
vent for the slag with a bedding off sand and char- 
coal well beaten together, and a row of 8 or 10 
pipes of clay with ends projecting inside over 
the hearth, through which a blast of air is 
forced by a bellows. The furnace is then filled 
with charcoal and ignited and the air blown in 
and a change of the prepared ore thrown in 
weighing 2160 lbs. and 20 baskets full more of 
charcoal added gradually as the fuel burns away. 
The operation lasts 24 hours, two .«ets of men 

work the bellows and keep a continuous blast ”. 

It may be pointed out further that the Egyptian 
treadle-blasts processes are identical with those 
practised by the Pre-Dravidian tribes of Chota- 
Nagpur. 

von Losohan — Eisenteohmh in Afrika. ZeiUchrift fwr Ethno- 
logie, 1909. fig 7. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that some 
scholars suspect that the iron from which the little steel 
dagger, found in the tomb of Tutankh-amen, was made, came 
from Hyderabad (Deccan) inasmuch as the metal of the famous 
Damascus Sword was imported from Kona Samundram near 
Nirma in Hyderabad (Deccan). 
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Loom. 

Mr. H. Ling Roth, in course of his studies 
on the prinaitive looms, came across six types of 
loom in Africa which are as follows : — 

i) Vertical mat loom, ii) Horizontal fixed Heddle 
loom, iii) Vertical Cotton loom, iv) Horizontal 
•Narrow Band loom, v) Pit Treadle loom, vi) The 
Mediterranean Loom. Among these, at present, 
the Pit Treadle loom demands our special attention 
in so far as it is not indigenous there, and, thus, 
has been probably borrowed from India where it 
is very common. Mr. Roth thinks that it was 
probably introduced into Africa from India through 
Arabia where it is largely used in the district 
of Oman. In Africa, this type of loom is pre- 
valent mainly among. Gallas and other neighbour- 
ing tribes. Ratzel tells us only that it (loom) is 
“essentially the same on both sides of the Indmn 
Ocean’’. 

Bark Cloth. 

Nothing definite can be* said about any rela- 
tions between these two countries in regard to 
garments, except the one which is made of bark. 
It is very widely distributed, extending, according 
to Anker mann, from the west coast of Africa 

down to the extreme east of Polynesia. While in 
Africa, its use is found to be restricted to the 
area, from the Gulf of Guinea to as far as 

H, Ling Both — Swdiea in Primitive Loomt. J.R.A.I., 

VoI XlVII. (iMlr). , 

It ia interesting to note here that ti^dyeing which has probably 
been originated in India is also practised in Africa, 

Batael— * op. cit. P. 2^. 

8» Vide, the distribntion map of garments in Africa, in Anker- 
mann’s article— (jp. ctf. P, 63. ■ 
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Madagascar, it is now-a-days used iu India onJy 
by the Veddaha of Ceyion and the Nieobarese. 
But the egios and similar other sacred books of 
the Hindus are abundant with examples of Us 
use by the sages in ancient India., The material, 
as Ratzel thinks, is “probably, as in. Afriea, the 
the bark of species of ficus” 

Ornaiuent. 

In east and west Africa, it is the practice to 
wear brass or copper rings as ornament in the 
forearm and lower part of tbighi sometimes one 
above the other and often in a connected spiral. 
These sore of ornaments, in the opinion of 
Ratzel", are found to he used’ by the trihesr 
living in the forests of South' India. 

Tooth Ulutilations. 

In India, the practice of chipping the inoisoiE 
teeth is only confined to the Kadars and Mala- 
Vadan of South India. This custom is prevalent 
in Africa among, the M^ai,, Akamha*. MaNgasaga, 
Ajwa, ATongja, MaKalangp.,. Herero, and several 
negro tribes of the west. Several Australians,, 
New Guinea and. Indonesian, tribes^ it is stated,., 
practise U and Skeab and Blagdeo recorded the 
practice of filing the' teeth by the. Jatewie of the. 
Malay Peninsula, It is curious to note that this 
practice appears to, be everywhere oonnected* with 
the mUia-tion- oieremony. , It should* be' troted fisrliter 

Rafed-*- ct't Vt>l I P. 96-97. 

•* ^ op‘. eii. F. 3861 

* ‘ Handbook W tKe MJimgrcgaMmt of thi 

1926. PP. 216,, 22a, *239, 240. 
ftestem— cii, P. / 
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that Profs. Douglas Derry and Elliot-Sraith kawe 
recorded the finding; ef a skeleton of a negro< in a 
Ptolensaic-Roman Cernetry near Dakka in Lower 
Nubia in which "all the teeth in both jaws had been 
horizontally filed on the labial aspect. In addition, 
the upper two central incisors had had their edges 
rubbed down and filed' to assume a semi-lunar form”. 
And in the mueh-discussed Oldoway skull, the®e 
are also, centaiin* indicaitions of filing the teeth. 

Finger mutilatioaiff. 

It is a very old custom, since there are 
numerous evidences of its practice in the cave 
paintings in Spain and France in the Aurigna- 
cian and Magdalenian times. 'We shall not enter, 
at present, into a discussion as to its motives, 
But it may bn pointed out that its distribution 
ranges over vast regions, including Africa, South 
India, and Oceania. The fittle finger is generally 
preferred for the sake of mutilations. Curioosly 
enough, there is a practice prevalent in South 
India which required the grand-mothers ( in some 
oases ) “to cut oflF' one joint for each grandson 
born to them”.®® Ft may Be worthy of note 
that the MahabhSrata , tradition by whieli the 
sacrifice ofi w- fingpsr (thundb) wias demanded by the 
miliiary teacher Rwtaotoja fem hie unoflBoial 
pupil Bkalahjjmj m^hfe refer to*^ some cmstomaaiy 

©iering of sfflch » finger superi or bemgs. 

BUiot. ftniais’ fabten; im. Mam. [ 238!] Augn&t- 1«9M. 

nhipming Qt<ttiai.iapisfli!!t8etililui8: risoffeeBU- fottiid in. tiia ctajiua 

discovered in the Grotto of Afalou. Bou Bhammet (Alg^a) ns 
well asiatherecemtljidisoovered AsselarSfenll 

Sritaknioc^ (I4th Ediddn) Autiiole. 
md Ba/rnnaMontJ’ 
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Float. 

“In the region of Lake Chad ( Africa ), floats 
are made by attaching two large empty calabashes 
to the two ends of a stout stick; the native sits 
astride the stick and paddles with his hands. With 
this may be compared the float — almost a raft — 
:of North Areot (India) in which two inverted 
pots are joined by two parallel bamboo rods, on 
which a man sits and paddles”. 

Fishing traps. 

Sea fishing with basket traps is confined, as 
has been pointed out by Hornell, to the shores 
of the Gulf of Manner and the Bay. The simplest 
form of the trap is “sub-triangular or rather 
cordate in outline, with a single funnel-shaped 
opening in the centre of one side, which is to 
receive it”.®^ This type of trap, which, according 
to Hornell, is of Indian origin, is found in Zanzi- 
bar (Africa) and Brazil.®® But, it should be 
noted, that this has been introduced into these 
places through the intermediary of Portugese. 

Beads. 

Mr. Beck, in his article on beads collected 
from Kuala Selin&ing, Malay-Federated States, 
lays great stress on their resemblances to those 
from . South India, Zanzibar and even Zimbabwe. 

““A Handbook to bhe'Oaaos Illustrating Simple Means of Travel and 
Transport by Land and Water. ( The Homiman Museum and 
Library.) 1926. P. 31. 

James Hornell — in South India and SrOMl, 
Man. Article no. 41. April, 1924. 
s W. H. Ingrams — Mcmne Fi$h-tra^s in jSaniibar, FemSctf 
Indm, SranU. Man, no, 9^. September 1 924. 
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It might have been pointed out that certain 
opaque red beads made of copper glass are “iden- 
tical with beads found in South India and South 

Africa”.®^ 

Megaliths. 

In the recent International Congress of Pre- 
historic and Proto-historic sciences, Dr. E, H. 
Hunt read a paper about the raegalithic burials 
in the Deccan (Hyderabad State) in which he 
has drawn several analogies with Egypt which 
include “house-o£-cards” cist construction, polished 
black and red pots, lapis lazuli and the “ka” 
raark.”®^ 


Language. 


Coming now to language, it may be pointed 
out that there are certain languages in Africa 
which are still baffling the philologists as to why 
they resemble so closely the Dravidian languages 
of India. One of them is Bornu or Kannri, 
spoken in the Bornu country, in Central Africa. 
There are some French ethnologists who believe 
that the original language of the White coloniste 
of North Africa has some resemblance, however 
faiht it may be, with the Leshgbian speech of the 
Caucasus, and the Dravidian tongues of Baluchistan 
and India.®® Again, some scholars e, g. Kev: 

H. C. Beck — 2^otes on Smdrp AsuUis Beads (IV) P.176. Mm. 


no. 134. October, 19.30. ^ - t, 

■ Proceedings of the Section IV, Tntomational Coo^ o ■ 
historic and Proto-historfe Sciences. Reported m Ma^u Artioie 
No. 251. September 1932. It sbould be noted here that 
Dt. Gr, 8. GMiurye is of lOpimon that tha Indim dolmetis am 
ess'entiall’y “difierenb frOm the Caucasian ones inUmately 
linked up with the Egyptianfunerary mounmeute G, S. Ghupe 
Monuments of Iwim. Mamn India, Vol vl. 

E. Caldwell— Gcwijjamiwe Grammar of the Dravidian Lmgwa^es. 
Loadoa.; 1913. P. 77. 

E. H. JohnstQn-“OiJ, cU.-. 



I'spfere BRamgeJiste rie LarajassB, drw a ganetiotil 
uetl»tionahi|> befewaaea the Somali Laingniage of 
Africa ;and liibe .Iteawidian '.laaa^age.®*^ He says 
“L’langage des peoples Indiens qui patrleot le 
Goncanio, ou le Tamil ou Tamul, semble avoir 
quelque affinite avec la langue Somali. ‘Les 
TBOeores des 'peoples 'nomads, qui 'habitent les 
montagnes 'du ©ekkan, sont ^les moeurs -do people 
SotBa'K ; et la langage Somali a -de si grandes 
mffinitds avec le gu'un Madrassien a^rbs 

gwelques semaine est mpahhs de oomprendre un 
Stm&li.” 

Conclusion. 

The comparison of so many coltoral traits in 
rather disconnected groups cannot at present 
lead %o any fraal conelasron-s. It is very -diffi- 
eult *to ‘•eoimeet the different coltoral traits tn 
bondlea si cjoJiturs complex a view to find- 

ing nut jobations and caiitacts. iUnless .the 
ardhaeology of all these areas brings up the 
dironcrlogioal setting over the whole region in 
one order, any eoaolusien wooM <be merely hypo- 
thetiofill and likely to be rnshnfifed at any newly 
discovered tdate. The chronolqgical , possibilities of 
the colture-.coatac.t between India, and Africa and 
the Afrasian zones would be as follows : — 

1) Proto-Homan times : Whether .Sooth Central 
As'ia or Africa is made the cradle land of huma- 
nity, there must have been considerable migration 
si peoples of an identical iOoltOKe in hotii the 
zones. The identity of form® of ilhe earliest 

B. N. jSbOTffiJaiiOTd. X. Jaimud of 

Jiiiatie Sam^. 1898. ®P. 99-100. 

EUtOkaikfi, iaiijs Pmlmtime Ouiture in and tA.fmca”, 

txied'to eerMlkh a eontoct ikatweaa llailia ia»d Jtlrica 

llDg^niski<ceta.iQ.(^K9i(iit, "BMfeBapEnrf; of itke iBiitfeh Asso- 
oiatmfer the AdsaaioaiBieirti of Smwme, IS.'IS.; arefeasBed in 
H. C. Bft8GFa{>te.'s qf Shdmforic 

Journal and Proceedings o/ ihe Asmiic &o<&e^i &f .&iag(d 
Vol xxxvii. 1931. No. I P. 23 (no.l2&) 
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quartzite oottp-de-poings from iSoufch ladia and 
Soirth Africa would lend support to that proposition. 

2) Early Indo-Egyptian contaet, — possibly .since 
pre-dynastic times— which has led scholars like 
Perry to visualise the grand sweep of an Indo- 
Egyptian helioHtbic culture-complex all over the 
world. 

3) Indo-Malay, — restricted rather to the southern 
coastal regions of India and the eastern shores of 
Africa, oomprising rectangular hut, out-rigger-, 
canoe with sail (Stuhlmann-) and several cultural 
traits associated with coconut-palm. 

A) Indo-Arahb-Peraian ..cultural drift, — which 


® The discovery of portraits (modelled in potteries) at Memphis by 
Flinders Petrie of an Aryan woman from the Punjab and a seated 
Hindu figure shows how intimate was the cultural intercourse 
between India and Flgyjpt. Writes Petrie, — “These are ihe first 
remains tof indmns hrmon m Ae M^iterremwa. ffitherto there 
have been no material evidences for that connection which is 
stated to have existed, both by embassies from Egypt and Syria 
to India, and by the great Buddhist mission sent by Aaoka as 
far west as (Jreece and Gyrene. We seem now to have touched 
the Indian Colony in Memphis, and we may hope for more 
light on that connection vihidh' seems to have been so momentous 
far western thought.” These portraits date about 200 B. C. — W. 
M. Flinders Petrie — I%e Peoples of the Persiom Empire. 

Mm. ( Article no. 71 ) 1908. 

It should be further noted that the ownership marks « 
Hyderabad prehistoric pottery found by Mr. Yazdani offer a 
similarity to those found in the pre-dynastic potteries of Egypt. 
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according to Hirschberg^® would include many 
elements of higher culture appertaining to metal- 
working in gold and silver, weaving with cotton, 
craftmanship in wood etc. 

5) Indo-Portugese, 

In the 16th century, the Portugese, like the 
Arabs, infiltrated practically every part of the 
world and was chiefly instrumental in sactter- 
ing culture-traits between Africa and Asia or 
America and South America and vice-versa. To 
this might be ascribed the cross-bow, and a type 
of fishing-trap common to India, Africa and 
Brazil. (*) 


Hirschberg — Die arabisoh-persisch-indische Kultur an der 
Ostktiste Afrikas, ihre Beziehungen naoli dem Innern des 
Kontincats. 

Mitteiluugen der Anthropologisoben Gesellsohaft in Wien. 

LXI Band. V Heft. 1931. 

* I am very much indebted to my revered teacher, Dr. Panchanan 
Mitra, Head of the Department of Anthropology, Calcutta 
University, for his valuable suggestions and constant 
encouragement throughout the preparation of this paper. 




INDIAN ETHNOLOGY IN CURRENT 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


In the ^‘Nature' of December, 10, 1932, Mr. 
W. C. Osman Hill of the Colombo Medical College, 
has communicated a brief note about the result 
of his recent expedition to the land of the 
Veddhas, a tribe living in the interior of Ceylon. 

This tribe has been previously investigated by 
the Sarasin Brothers, and Prof. C. G. and Brenda 
Seligman and, it is hoped, when the detailed result of 
this expedition will be published, as he assures us, 
in the Ceylon Journal of Science, it will bring 
to light some interesting but hitherto unknown 
facts concerning the tribe. 

The present expedition lasted for an week (from 
the 18th to the 25th of September 1932) and 
during his short stay he had been able to visit 
several Sinhalese villages where the best elements 
of the Veddhas are found even to-day. Mr. Osman 
Hill was able to take measurements only of the 
males and every one of them was photographed. 

The materials that have been collected in this ex- 
pedition are hairs from all parts of the body and 
three skeletons (2 males and, 1 female). The Skele- 
tons were in good preservation except the female 
one which is pathological, due perhaps to her 
suffering from yaws which caused atrophy in the 
bones of the left' upper limb and also spindle- 
shaped swellings on both tibiae. The male tib® 
are platychnemic and the perforated olecranon 
fossa in the humerus which was regarded by Sarasin 
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as a characteristic feature of the Veddhas has been 
identified in one instanee* ®nJs^; 

The skulls bear uniformity whila the skeletons 
do not. In one male skeleton are found the 
“non-unibn of the neural arches' in the sacral 
veretebree” and, in the- female, there is a pru- 
noTineed ‘“saoraiisation of the last lumbar verte bras, 
a^ociafed with coropifete absence of the last pair 
of ribs”. 

frK&gdbirWard;— 

Mix^lbrations on the Burma — Tibet Frontier.. 

(,G-eographical. Jounnal,. December, l&aa). 

This- paper, which was originally read at a 
meeting (25th. April 1932), of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, gives a succinct account of the 
explorations by the author in collaboration with 
Lord Cranbrook, ,in the Bumia-Tibet frontier in 
19^0. The, chief objects of the expedition, in our 
author’s words, were:, (i) “to collect speoimens of 
the hiuna and flora, and to introduce into Britain 
new hardy plants from that area; (u) to croas 
the pass at the head of the Nam Tamai Vedley 
directly into Tibet, and link up our mute, if 
possible,, with that of any other traveller farther 
north.; '(ui) to make observations on the. glaciers 
of this region, as to whether they were retreating 
or advancing^ and how far they had formerly 
extended”. 

This expedilhm was preceded by other two, one 
im 1926, and tbe other 1928,, and the. expenses 
were met with by the Trustees of the Peref 
' SladsBi Memorial fund 
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It is beyond the scope of this journal to dilate upon 
the description of their travels, collections of 
fauna and flora and other matters which are ' 
rather of geographical interest, but in it is con- 
tained a short description of a %"ery interesting 
pygmy tribe living in the forest of the upper 
Irravvady, known as Darus. 

They are a very timid people, having no 
unanimity in their generic name. They are called 
by the Tibetans as Dalu or Talu while the Shans 
of Hkamti Long. Khanug. They are said to 
have been pushed up towards the Irrawady from 
the north and west by the pressure of both the 
Tibetans and Chinese and, with Misbmi, probably 
sprung up from a Common source. 

Their stature hardly exceeds 5 ft, though women 
are generally shorter than men. 

Tattooing is practised by the girls and no value 
other than ornamental are generally attached to 
it. But its different patterns found scattered in 
many places points out the presence of clan sys- 
tem among them. 

They are still in a very primitive condition, 
as is evidenced from their material culture which 
has not evolved beyond the ‘‘neck tie” hce, harpoon, 
and thorn-lined traps for fishing. 

Though the general method of the disposal of 
the dead is cremation, the important ceremony 
which they prize most is the burial of the ashes 
which, during the lying-in-state period is kept in 
the coflSu which is sometimes carved with a face. 

8 
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Afc that time, the coflSn is placed on the bamboo 
platform which is decorated with tahin and other 
Tiot-ns and other belongings of the departed 
man. Inspite of their close contact with the 
Tibetans,: they have still retained their faith in 
animism ; Buddhism has failed to infiltrate among 
them. 

This article has been enriched by several ex- 
cellent photographs, of which three describe the 
Darns, and, for other illustrations concerning this 
tribe, the attention of our readers are being drawn 
to “Lhe Illustrated London News”. May, 7. 1932. 
(PP, 749-751). 

J. K. G. 

In Man for January 1933, Mr. R. U. Sayce 
gives an account of An Indian Fire-walking 
ceremony in Natal. He witnessed the ceremony 
in 1926 at Pietermaritzburg near the* Mariamin 
{Mcmamma the South Indian equivalent of the 
north-Indian Eati) templb in the Indian quarter 
of the town, He supplements- His first-hand obser- 
vation of the ceremony by information gathered 
during a subsequent visit to Pietermaritesburg in 
1929 i The oelebrations wn^nuB for \ ten days- to- 
gether and are concluded; by fire^walMng; The 
parttoipants' who wwe probablyali of South Indian’ 
origin and acted,, in? fulfilment of w vow dhring’> 
some sickness or masfontune? to wa& through' the 
pit. containing:, hef ashea. By its side jwe! tw®. 
smaller pits^,. one; filjbi with, turmerie, waten = te' 
clean and purify the fiae-t. of : thor fire-rUteilfeersj he*^^, 
fore they step into r h# pit; 

filled with cow’s milk supplied by ohildless woip©© 
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or by peoyle who have been sick and have vowed 
the milk. After a goat is sacrificed to the goddess, 
the devotees walk first throgh the turmeric water, 
then through the ashes, and finally through the 
milk bath. Finally the milk from the pit is thrown 
on to the ashes ; some people gather the holy 
ashes from the pit either to be placed on the 
forehead at prayer time or (perhaps as it was 
customary at one time ) mixed with water and 
drunk to cure disease. 

In the Journal of the Anthropologioal Institute 
for July to December, 19S2, Mr. A. Davies gives 
the results of his Re-survey of the Morphology of 
the Nose in relation to Climate. His survey 
generally confirms the conclusions of the previous 
workers ( Thomas and Buxton ) as to the close 
connection between nasal index (measured on the 
living) and climate. The result for India^ as 
obtained by Mr. Davies, is quite the reveBse of 
that found by Thomas and Buxton. Thoosas and 
Buxton found World Correlation (146 seri^) was 
+0‘lr238±0-0258 of these (146), 61 were from 
India and a higher ooirelataon seemed to be 
indicated for these than for the ivorld m a whole. 
But Mr. Davies' refsttlis show-^ 

World Correction (890 series) +tl‘601i:t>’0176 

World exoludii^ India (442 se«eS)+0‘f 1 4±0i31 49. 
Mr, Davies finds tie correlation grading in the 
mowing Europe, World excluding 

India, 'North and South America, , Intfia. He 
ppittits out that the iresute 30x100 

appear to be weakened by the fact thati i^ey 
took average annual temp^ature and average 
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annual relative humidity instead of mean monthly 
temperature and relative humidity for a typical 
summer month as used by himself. 

The low correlation in India is thus accounted 
for by Mr. Davies. “If the correlation between 
nasal index and climate is loud in any region it 
must be due to one of two causes: — (1) that the 
N. 1. has become very specialized and will no 
longer adapt to climate ; (2) relative recency of 
migration. Throughout India and America the 
N. I. far from being specialized is of definitely 
mesorrhine or medium type. It appears that 
migration factors are chiefly responsible for the 
differences in degree of corelation between the 
continents. Thus one may suggest that the popu- 
lation has been most stable and has suffered least 
from major race movements in Africa and Europe, 
and least stable in America and India. This 
is in accordance with the facts of racial history. 
Large numbers among the populations of both 
India and Pre-Columbian America are the results 
of immigration that is likely to date, in the 
former case at least, from not before the 2nd 
millenium B, C.” 

In the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 
for January, 1903, Mr. S. 0. Mitra continues his 
Studies in Bird-Myths and in Plant-Myths^ 

In the Journal of .the Andhra ^ Historical 
Society for January, 1933, Dr. C. Narayan Rao 
continues his Study of Telugu Boots, 

In the January and Eebruary numbers (1933) 
oi Tirunudai Sri Venhatesvtwa, Mr. A. Padmanabhah 
continues his aoobunt of Marly Dravidian Baces,. 
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Caste and Race in India.— G. S. Ghurye 
(Kegan Paul 19S8). Pp V 11 +209. Price lOs. 6d. net. 

Ethnologists will accord a hearty welcome to 
this study of the institution of the Caste-system 
and its relations to race^ by an accomplished 
Indian sociologist. The book is divided into nine 
chapters. In the first chapter Dr. Ghurye des- 
cribes the outstanding features of the Caste-system 

which he takes to be six in number, namely, 

(1) segmental division of society ; (2) social hierarchy 
with definite scheme of social precedence ; (3) rest- 
rictions on feeding and social intercourse ; (4) 
civil and religious disabilities and privileges of 
the different sections; (5) lack of choice of 
occupation ; (6) restrictions on marriage. In the 
second chapter, headed “Nature of Caste-groups,” 
the author attempts to show by a reference mostly 
to the nomenelature of various castes in the 
Central Provinces and the Bombay Presidency 
that it is these caste-names that generally serve 
to furnish a clue to the process by which distinc- 
tion between groups came to be formulated. The 
names point either to an occupational origin or an 
ethnic or tribal origin or a religious origin, or an 
adventitious origin and application of some nickname 
(emphasizing some striking cultural peculiarity 
of th^ groap). The names of the so-called sub-castes, 
again point eiffief to a (1) territorial origin, or to 
an (2) ethnie or mixed ethnic origin, or te ah 
(3) occupational origin, Or to a (4) seoharian origin. 
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or to an (5) adventitious origin suggesting some 
nickname. So far the author brings forward no 
new .materials or theories. In chapters III and IV, 
the author traces the .history of Caste through the 
ages — from the earliest known times down to the 
present— rand lays under contribution various data 
supplied by ancient Sanskrit literature. In chapter 
V, headed “Caste and Raee”!Our author discusses 
and criticises the correctness of previous classifications 
of the ethnic elements in India by Risley and 
Ruggeri, and ' proposes a revised classification 
which, according to him, is suggested by “the 
ascertained facts of Indian anthropometry”. He 
would distinguish the following six main physical 
types among “the Hindu population of India”, 
viz — (l) the Indo- Aryan ; (2) pre-Dravidian ; (3) the 
Dravida; (4) the Western; (5) the Munda; and 
(6) the Mongoloid. The author writes, “The 
Munda type centres round Chota Nagpur. The 
jungle-folks of South India generally represent the 
pre-Dravidian type”. It may be -observed that 
some, if not most, of the jungle-folks of South 
India and the Munda tribes of Chota Nagpur could 
hardly and included among the ‘Hindu population’ 
proper ; and the older term ‘pre-Dravidian’ is now 
generally regarded as a little too indefinite and 
the term ‘Rrdto- Australoid’ appears , to be now in 
greater favour. And a ‘proto-Negroid’ blend is 
discernible not only amo“g some jungle tribes of 
the 'South, but also atnOng some forest tribes of 
Central India. In e&|ptter VI, headed “Eleroentn 
of Caste outside India”, our author passes undof 
review elass-distinotions ob^tefyeid in vafious countries 
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and communities, ancient and modern, and shows 
that “distinction b}" birth has been usually re- 
cognized by many primitive peoples and almost 
all the major civilizations of ancient times, and 
that so far as other civilized countries are concerned, 
in each case it was the special conditions making 
for political unity and commercial aggrandisement, 
that slowly killed the ideas of status by birth and 
removed the unfreedom of occupation’’. In chapter 
VII, headed “Origins of Caste”, Dr, Ghurye 
opines that some of the important aspects of the 
Hindu Caste System originated in the Gangetic 
plains; “Caste in India’’, according to our author 
“must be regarded as a Bramhanic child of the 
Indo-Aryan culture, cradled in the lap of the 
Ganges and thence transferred to other parts of 
Xndia by the Brahmin prospectors.” “The Vedic 
opposition between the Arya and HaSa is replaced 
by the Brahmanic classification of the ‘dwi-jiti* 
and ‘Eka-jatr (the Shdra), suggesting the trims- 
mutation of the Dasa into Shdra in the minds 
of the writers of the Biamhapic and later writers. 
As an important owjsdfiirent of fhe Bramhapc 
culture* in eonnectihn with the sacrificial ritual 
there arose very ext^gerafed notions of ceremonial 
purity. "The restrintio^ cm intacmarriage and 
on: food were thus in their oacigint the outtmme 
of tha d^re'i of the; BrShmins to keep thenasdifes 
puce:” ‘^e Sot^drn fmoples brfore their contoot 
with the most probably had 

a^t sad povmr of itoh to 

toansmit.: oertaJa'^nuahtito' nsiioh liku 

primitive peoples.*’ 
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“With functional differentiation in society there 
came into being separate occupational groups 

with more or less distinct interests. There is also 
(sic., in addition to the tendency of the occupation 
of each group to be hereditary) a natural inclination 
for each occupational group to be habitually endo- 
gamous. Both these tendencies became rules. 
Occupations thus became endogamous groups.” 
“The lack of rigid unitary control of the State, 
the unwillingness of the rules to enforce a uniform 
standard of law and custom, their readiness to 
recognize the varying customs of different groups 
as valid, and their usual practice of allowing 
things somehow to adjust themselves helped the 
fissiparous tendency of groups and fostered the 
spirit of solidarity and community feeling in every 
group.’* Special rights for the higher groups and 
disabilities on the lower ones was almost a uni- 
versal feature of class-society ; and Brahmanie 
theory of four castes with their rights and 
disabilities does not call for any special qualification. 
Only the practice of untouchability is peculiar to 
the Hindu system, “The ideas of untouchability 
and unapproachability arose out of the ideas of 
eeremonial purity, first applied to the aboriginal 
Sadras in connection with the saorifioial ritual 
and expanded and extended to other groups her 
cause of the theoie^al imjiurity of certain 
ooonpatioDB, MultipBoit^J? of the groups and the 
thoroughness of the ; whole i^ateni are due to the 
habit of the Hindu; mind ' to^ e eat^erieS ;; 
and to carry things 
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unqualified equation of the ancient “Dasa” with the 
later “S'udra” may be open to criticism. 

In addition to these natural and historic 
factors that contributed to the evolution of 
Caste in India, the learned auther might 
perhaps have referred also to an element of 
design (suited" to the needs, beliefs and usage 
of the time) on the part of the great ancient 
Aryan architects of the Hindu social fabric who 
aimed at absorbing the aboriginal inhabitants in the 
Hindu fold and civilizing them by assigning to 
them a place, albeit the lowest, in the graduated 
social scheme with perhaps opportunities in those 
olden days for rising to the higher stages according 
as they proved fit. The last two chapters of the book, 
headed respectively, Oaste, Recent and Contempo- 
rary and Conclusion deal with somewhat controversial 
questions of the present and the future of Caste in 
India, and need not be dwelt upon in this review, 

On the whole. Dr. Ghurey has made a valu- 
able contribution to the literature on the Hindu 
Caste System which will be read with interest 
and profit by the student, the administrator, and 
the general reader. 


Indian Caste Customs.— % L. S. O'Malley, 
( 7 . L E., L 0. S, (Gmdmdge University Press I9SS) 
Pp, It. + 190. Price 6 B. net. 

The author of this interesting little volume is 
one df Idio '^ejy limited number of Indian Civil ^rvioe 
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men who have made a specaal studj? of Indian eaate 
customs. As a District offioerj cam|)il'er of a few 
volumes of District Gazetteers and also as a Pro- 
vincial Superintendent of Census operations in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Mr. Q’MaJley had spe- 
cial opportunities of studying caste customsi and 
the working of the caste systemT— it's, aoteal merits 
and defects. References in the pages of tMs 
informative volnme shows that, besides his own 
personal investigations in Bengal, Bihar and Orisssj 
he has studied, published works and reports on 
Caste customs in other parts of India, and 
utilised the result of his studies! in writing the 
present popular and idiiminatiBg boob. 

The book is divided into seven ehs^eara; headed 
Bespactivelyv B The Caste systems 'II. Caste' Qorvem- 
ment ; III. Msterwl Centrol IT. PhnaMes ; Y. 
Marriages and®' Moralfeij. YB"iP5;@d ■and' I>riiJ^':"YIB 
Geonpatione; Vfll Tltellntenchablte; liSI Mtdbrii 
Tendenciesi^^ 

The author has presented the facts without 
prejudice or bias, and his inferences and conclu- 
sions appear, on the whole, to be sound'. As 
regards the merits and demerits of the caste sys- 
tem, the following extract from the author’s 
concluding chapter will, it is expected, receive the 
assent of most impartial observers : — 

“Caste is hids-bouri.d »ad fettered by inhibitions wbioh* may 
have been reasonable in inception but bays become unreaspn- 
able. It sets up artificial sttodards of valfie and" it is boSSale ^ 
to reform. It OTOunMeribet tiie sptere bratb of sjsmpatiiy and 
of co-operatien.' .It Umitsindii^'V^-initiatiye aQd itis aa obstiS^ 
to national unity and progressc, A Hindn is primarily a member 
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of a caste and not of a nation ; his loyalty is to a group and 
not to the general fcomnuinity. There can he no united na* 
tional life so long as society is split up into thonsands of 
separate sections, each guided hy its own canons of conduct 
and not by a common public opinion. There can be little so- 
cial progress so long as men of low caste, however educated 
they may be, whatever position they may have attained in 
Government service, in commerce, or in the professions, are 
condemned by the stl^a of birth to lifelong scwnal inferioti^iy 
or even degradation. 

On the other hand, caste, like otiber human inetituMons, haa 
its good points, which ought to be reoognked. It forma a bond 
of social and religious union among its members and stimulates 
a corporate spirit which would otherwise often be lacking. It 
acts in a certain degree as a charitable imstitutionj #id, whm 
there is a common oeoufatiion, it has scmie of Ae cbarac- 
temties of a trad© union. But it does its best work as a 
guardian of morality. It is caste which habituates Hindus to 
that respect for authority and exercise of sdi-r^traint which 
form the basis of social order. In the past it has helped to 
save Hindu *sooiety from disint^ration and Hindu culture from 
destruction. Thrtmgh successive conquests and revolutions it ha» 
been a stable force^ and its stabilising Muenoe is not 
political importance at the present tim^ when the 
movement is said to be a menace to India ^ A which is 

permeated by religion is uttely opposed to Urn Botoevfefc 
doctrine of a war upon religiom .1^ idea of a dlass war ^ 
alien to a people which believes that the social hierat«ehy Is 
divinely ordained and tihat is not only to 

experience but is impoistWe because man’s state of life is 
predetermined by his aeticw m past lives’^ 

The book the car^M abfceotion mt 

mif ef ihe of Bwiotogy, kit also of 

atfd:^ers%bo have to deal with 

Ihe Indian ped^ie. 


Indmin 19^9S0 (CsXcwti^ 1931), p. I'O. 
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Indian Caste System: A Study,-% 0. 

Hayavadana iJao, (Bagalore Press. 1981). Pp. VJI+ 
77+ VII 

This little book on Caste System is a reprint 
of a series of articles by the author that appeared 
in the Mysore Economic Journal. They are, as 
Prof. Wadia says in the Pore ward, a lucid sum- 
mary of the theories developed by different scho- 
lars. A special feature of the booklet is the 
reference in chapter VI to the Indian theory of 
caste as set forth in the oft-quoted tenth Mandala 
of the Rigveda, in the Bramhanas, the Upanishads, 
and in some other ancient Sanskrit works. The 
author thus summarises his conclusions — 
that caste is not unknown out of India; that caste in India 
was not, as has been said, the “invention of the Brahman, 
but ihe result of contact between Aryan and non-Aryan races, 
the latter contributing as much towards its formaiion as the 
former ; that marked physical diierenoeS between the races in 
India no less than . the peculiar sodal tendencies they exhibited 
contributed thus in developing the idea of caste ; that in the 
beginning it was probably purely functional in character ; that 
in later times as the area of contact grew, the "growth of 
national, tribal, degraded and mixed castes went on practically 
unchecked ; that possibly during this period the functional basis 
changed ipto a hereditary one, owing as much to the influence 
of systematizing legists as • to the influence of the religious 
doctrine of Karma; that the development of caste in’ India has 
been both gradual and unaffected by foreign influences; that 
from the beginning there have been protests against its ten- 
dency to fission and debasement of human character ; that the 
tendency of the teachings of the Upanishads and Bhagavad 
Gita was to place caste on a dess untenable basis; that the 
Jain, Buddhist, Saiva snd Vedanta schools of thought altogether 
ignore caste ; that Manuks theory should only be treated assume 
lug the conditions ef his time ; i^at in so , far as Manu follows 
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the older writers in dividing castes into Brahman, Kshatriya, 
Taisya and Sudra he is oniy following the usual formula 
enunciated by them and trying to adjust the conditions of his 
own time with the formula as enunciated by them ; that formula 
having been evolved when function probably formed the basis of 
caste, — should not be construed literally and that regarded from 
any point of view the division itself is not borrowed but 
indigenous”. 

The author concludes with a reference to the 
interesting but anomalous division of certain castes 
into the Right-hand and Left-hand divisions which, 
Sir Edward Gait suggested, might be a survival 
of a dual exogainous grouping which existed be- 
fore the development of the caste system. 


An Indian Monk. His Life and Adventures.— 

By Shri Purohit Swami . — With Introduction hy W. 
B, Yeats. ( Macmillan, 1932 ). Pp. A^XVI+20B. 
Price 7 S. 6 d. net. 

This fascinating antobiography of an Indian 
monk (Sadhu) presents to the Western world an 
illuminating interpretation of the religious life and 
thought of India, uot by expounding its abstract 
philosophy but by faithfoily delineating a real 
concrete life. The distinguished Irish poet W. B. 
Yeats in his Introduotion to the volume says, 
“It seems to me something I have waited for 

since I was seventeen years of age When Shri 

Purohit Swami dworibed his journey up those 
seven thousand steps at Mount Gimar, that 
creaking bed, that sound of pattens in the little 
half-forgotten temple, and fitted everything into 
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an ancient discipline, a philosophy thdt satisfied 
the intellect, 1 found all I wanted”. 

The straig^t-fOTwand story of the saintly author’s 
Hfe from his ehildhood op to his visit to Europe 
in the beginning of his 49th year, is as edify- 
ing as Banyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress or Thomas 
A iKempis’ “ Irmtations .of Christ”, and as fascina- 
ting as a book of romance. The story of the 
author’s life shows how ‘^the devout Hindu is 
aiways seeking divine at-one-ness in all the various 
aspects of life, which is the outward manifestation 
of the holy spirit, or else ite travestj and disguise”. 
It is not only of the ideals and aspirations, the 
spiritual temptations, struggles and attainments of 
an Indian religious man that the book gives us 
a cofterete HuIividBai iHnsferatioB; but it further 
serves to give the reaifer a dear insight: iuto the 
sooial and spirteal Kfe of India sat its be#« ®ut 
there is imperfection in everything human ; narfi 
the tmces of magical .ideas and extrernism in 
ascetic practices of which we get glimpses in this 
book may be rqgarded by some as instances of such 
imperfection. 


VieiJKS and iterkws. Fkst aad Seeond Series. 
A Sisleclidit 4}f inmsoHecM Articles (i884«‘i932),— 
By Mmdock SMsh ( Wesmmd Marmswmth ). Pp. 
d MS. 6d . met. 

The first wolume eon bams 'thirty-two and tihB 
^eond volume twenty-sewn, unpublished writings 
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of the distiiaguisheAauibhor, mow foE the first tiis* 
colleoted and arranged in chronologieal oraier. 
Dr. Ellis is one of the* foremost Imng thiakerSi; 
and the essays, reviews and articles eontained* in 
these two volumes containing the. views and reflect 
tions of a great Englishman are of consyierable 
interest either in relation to the time of tfajea* 
first pUihlieatiom or in relation to toi-day. Some 
of, the articles,, such as those on ‘The Ajaceatay 
of Genius’, ‘Thm Human Geo^saphy of Western 
Europe?, ‘Religion aad sex.’, ‘The Woekl’s Baxjial 
Probltem* ‘Th® Futur© of Religion’, partsauWy 
interest the anthropologist and. saoiologistn 


Mysore Gaaietteer, volumes I. - — Re-uised 

and Edited G. Hayavadana. Roto, (Government. 

Press, Bangalore). 

Mr. Hayartadana Rao undertook a. very im- 
portant and. onenous task when ha agreed to; edit 
these volume^, and he* has indeed very aWy dis- 
charged the" task not only with great oredii to 
himaetlf but also, to the gte;^ benefit. of the, State that 
empioyeA him, am alaix to the reading pubdia Highly 
intereatang; as ad volunies (and eight parts) 

are, the ethnologist wfll-fed naost interested in the fiiwb 
yolume in whioh the learned author who has made* a ? 
long, and assiduo.us study of the subject '* 

an adoennt of the ethnology of the, Sta% ito .?? 
tribes and castes, marriage-customs, laoguagp Ottfi 
religions,. The Seoond volume (Parti) which 
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ably with the Pre-history and Proto-history, Archaeo- 
logy and Numismatics, Sculpture and Painting, Archi- 
tecture and other Fine Arts of the State will also 
be of as great interest to the anthropologist and socio- 
logist as to the historian. The remainning volumes 
too have besides their special interest to the 
student of Mysore history, economics and adminis- 
tration, their great interest to every student of 
the history and economics of India in general. 
We heartily congratulate the gifted editor of these 
volumes and the enlightened administration of 
Mysore on this most valuable edition of the 
Gazetteer of the State, 


Cambridge History of India. Vol, VI., The 
Indian Empire, 1858-1918 — Edited hy h. H. 
DoduueU, (University Press, Ocmhridge,, Pp. 

XXIY -f 660. Price SO S. net. 

In the present volume, Prof. Bodwell brings 
the history of the expansion of British India from 
the year 1818, to which the previous volume hnd 
caried it, down to the outbreak of the Sepoy 
Mutinny in 1857-8, and the administrative history 
of British India down to the year 1918. Like 
previous volumes of the Cambridge History, the 
pr^eat volume is an authoritative and up*to-date 
account of the administrative history of the period 
it covers. Although every student may not agree 
on all points with the distinguished writers of 
different chapters as to the causes of certain 
events and manilestatioo® and the effects of # 
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.tain mjeasures, all will agcae in (the h^gh -vaiue of 
.the volume as .an exhaustive a®d .welhiocam^ted 
.administrative ..history of .British Indk. 


TSfethcids'of SociallStudyv — 'By '’Sidney and Bea- 
■trice'Wklb. (Longmans,^ Green ‘c& Co., ‘London, 

'Pages 'V-'261, Brice 8s, 6d. Wet, 

Sidney and Beatrice Webb are feihiliar names 
to students of Sociology and Economics of mo'dern 
times. As a man belonging to the group which 
originally started the Fabian society, as a Professor 
of the London School of Economics, as a member 
‘.of Air. .Macdoiialdls cabinet when he in 

vthe .'House at Lords j«s .Lord Pass&eld, and 
as a social .thinker, Mr. Sidney Webb is 

well-known. Closlly associated with .his name 
is that of Beatrice Webb, his wife, joint author 
"v^th her ’irasband of many books. The 'present 
work bears the unmistekAble stamp of the Wdbbei — 
*.the “*W®bb ('Speoiali^." ‘They ihatve ^spemt 45 
years in studying social insi^tair#!® and ithtK terve 
nftetpiineid wemmdodbie (jsxpe^ien^ ^sutokl linvesti- 
gators. In the present treatase Itheyllsaim, iweowied 
ffor Ae j^uidanee vof ,^ou:^ .^feadnats 'their own 
experiences, — concrete»inst»{Kies ^gained ifrom hnst- 
hand Jrnowledge. The first chapter, ‘‘Province 
oT SBocibhjgy determined" is flluminatipg though 
Buccirilly wfitteiu; *¥arioas methods which the 
authors found prcfiilBl© Huring the course of their 
>iimitigatia®S’ure‘idi<^ m'flubsequeot'TSsapters j 

*lt) 
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and one specially good chapter is on the “Art 
of Note-taking” — a chapter which will prove 
very useful to the research scholar preparing his 
thesis for his DoctoratQ. The layman who dabbles 
in sociology and the earnest sociologist will find 
this hook equally profitable. It should prove a 
useful handbook to every young social investigator. 
Mr. and Mrs Webb have laid all social investigators 
under their debt by publishing this hook. The 
get-up of the book is excellent. 


The Coming and Evolution of Life.— By 
Prof. JS. E. Crompton, Ph. D., Sc. D. (Pp.IV+lOS) 

The Coming of Man. — By George Grant Mac- 
Curdy, Ph. D. (Pp.VI+167) 

The Races of Mm.— By Prof. Robert Bennett 
Bean, M. D. (Pp.lV-4-lS4) 

Fossils, — By Prof. Richard Swann Lull, Ph. D,, 
Sc. D. (Pp,VI+114) 

Heredity and Variation.— % L, 0. Dunn,\y 

D. Sc. (Pp.IV+lW) 

The Plant World.*— .By C, S. Gager, Phi i?., - 
Sc,D.,Pd.D.{Pp.Vn-^lS6) 

The Earth.—^y G.A. Reeds, Ph. D. (Pp.JV+m) 

The Animal Wotld.—By Prof. J. G. NeedMnh f 
Ph. D., Liu. D. (PplV^iie) ' 

Space, Time ah# Relativity.— % 

$hddon, Ph. D,, fPp, iQ4j 
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Energy and Matter.— % C. B. Bazzoni, Ph. Z>., 
(Pp.VIII+lsS) 

Stars and Planets.— % Donald H. Menzel, 
Ph. D,, (Pp.lV ■\"121 ) (The University Society, 
New York 19S1-32.) 

These books of the “IFniversity Series”, other- 
wise very appropriately called the ‘'Highlands of 
Modern Knowledge,” though short in compass, 
are packed with all essential and up-to-date facts 
in their respective subjects. Written by a specialist 
in a sinaple and perspicuous style and in a 
popular though masterly way, each of these 
volumes compresses in a little over one hundred 
pages a comprehensive and easily assimilable survey 
of the subject it deals with. The whole series 
should prove a treasure-house of first-hand kow ledge 
of inestimable value to that large section of the 
educated public who are thirsting for knowledge 
but are unable to aflPord the time or the money 
required for the purshaae and study of bulky soein- 
tifio treatises. Bach book ip fee series is provided 
with a Glossary of technical terms, and suggestions for 
further reading, and an Index, besides copious, well- 
executed and suitable illustrations. This highly 
attractive series will perform a real social service. 

In the Coming amd Evolution of Life, Dr, 
Crampton in a vivid and masterly way tells the 
jEascinating story of the processes by which living 
ttungS' have come fd be as they are. In eight 
illuminatang, ohaptps* Professor Crampton lucidly 
explains ‘The Nature of Life and Living things,’ 
‘The Origin of Living Matter,* ‘The Meaning of 
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Eyolutian^l ‘Tibee HEistbrjrt' ani; Gon^f^tes of- Ey«ta" 
tion/ ‘The Interpretation of Animali Straatare^' 
‘Deyelof^meot and. EvolutioV. ‘The History of 
Fossil. AnitnaK’. and ‘The Naturals Eroaesses of* 
Evolution.’ The author explains-, how alU tho; 
discoveries up. to the present time have corrobo- 
rated' tha essential tenets of Darwin’s formula of 
the dynamics of. evolution, viz.,, the,, natural 
selection of congenital characteristics. “The. entire 
body of evidence of whatever, service overwhelm- 
ingly proves the superior value, of the innate 
factors of organic qualities, and it allows to the 
environment the power to induce somatic changes 
to a limited, extent, if at all. Even if* acquired' 
modifications, do arise, and* even if 'they are induced' * 
generation, after generation,, there is no proof 
wh’aftsoever that they can enter into the heritage 
oPthe Kind^^’ 

lir The Coming of ' Man, IM-.- G. G'. MacGord^,* 
gives an illuminating account* of*^ the- fltscinating' 
story oPP'fe-Man and* Prelfistorie Mho: WitHih' 
the small limits* of the* present* series; He- haw 
withf consummate* sMll’ covered' practi^ll^' tKe^ 
whole of" the ground* ttaversed- in his^ ttm-volfemo* 
work on Human’ Of^i^W'whicH exceeds" a^thousand^ 
pages: Commencing with an account* oP tho* 
beginning* of* life- o»> earthb. the- author ■ giv^, a 
cleB% tiioagh briefj view; oP man^; aseent? fmsmj 
neoresti oii Mn^ aands the' physical’ ty^esis of ; tbea 
eariierr humsux* ratcew? as evidenced’ by-! skeiefsdi 
remaiinsi ofs ‘Fossil . Hwi n^otr^ passewr-.W;'' 

review' tfaei sdoiw growtM* of buma»’. oidhw'ea feuK 
E<Mdthi(v tbroughr Babifs^thac; MleolAthi®. andl 
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NeoUthie psiiodsa djown: to^ su^oesswe. Metal, Ag,^,. 
and inoludea in his account all the more important, 
cultom.. etemente^ viz.-,. Sood ; Shelter.; Clofchir^ ; 
Ornameoti, and Toilet^, taming,- of fire.-; art and. 
religion; language; music-, and writing;, labour, 
andi industry-; domestication of animals and.glants ; 
transportation;, commerce-; the. healing., art.; .textileai 
and pottery-;, and. metallurgy.. 

Ih the- JJcjces op' Mm, D'r; B1 B.‘ Bean- tells ^ 
the story of 'the differentiation* and' dispersal ’ of' 
man. A*ffer bTrefly tracing* some of the’ steps 'in 
man’s ascent, the author • d&scrihes* some of the 
methods of* differentiation of man in the*» formatfen 
of races, points out- the main rwtea-* of rac©^ 
di^ersalj and' gives a brief though’ inoid’aecount 
of the ctiaraoteristics-' of’ the cheif races- and tbmr 
subdivisions and indicates* their* present location. 
Some physical features* of man would; tewever; 
appear to have received* more than fdleir propor- 
tibnate share of space whereas some important' topics 
have been rather summarilji' • treked.' 

In- his volume entitled,* Mossils : Wha they 
us.^ of Anmbalsi cmd ElmtSy , Dr, B. S. Lull briefly 
desorihs»,the. fascinating revelations of fossil avidenoe, 
oonnerningji pjapts and animals and men in the 
miUioBB- of yparsk of. geelogie, time. As even a 
brief. dfi8CBipti®a, ol the evolntion of the. entire, 
aniiaai-, longdoff^ fossil records 

woMldji fiUi volnmes, .fee author, has wisely chosen 
to# with* a.-, summary and then turn. 

IOk omstsdn grengS,. in. which th& fossil series is, 
remarfeably/ camplete^ referring the reader to more 
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extended works for farther instances and greater 
detail. 

In his volume on Heredity and Variation, 
Dr. L. 0. Dunn, gives an easy and popular but 
very illuminating and up-to-date exposition of the 
most inaportant science of Genetics or the laws 
of heredity and variation, — continuity and change 
in the living world, — an understanding of which 
is fundamental to any philosophy of life. The 
author gives the reader a clear exposition of the 
present authoritative view that new variations 
arise by internal rearrangement in the hereditary 
materials, and that those may be aflfected by 
certain influences from the external world. What 
we actually inherit from our parents are “two 
minute single cells containing an assortment of 
molecules of living substance— gens,” some of 
which specify the kinds of reaction which shall 
take place between our bodies and minds and our 
surroundings, the end result of our development 
depending on both factors. 

In his volume on The Plant World, Dr. C. S. 
Gager gives us a most interesting and popular 
•account of plant life on our earth. The origin and 
classification of plants; their ways of reproduction, 
feeding, drinking, respiration and other self-main- 
taining dr ‘selfish activities,’ their growth in ‘Plant 
Societies’ or groups ; the colour, pollittation and 
odour of flowers ; other characteristics and activities 
of flowers, fruits and seeds; the cycle of life in 
the plant world ; the cohtinous evolution of new 
plant forms and the gradual eitinetion of old forms, 
and the hybridization of pfants,— are told by Prof,; 
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Gager in nineteen short but lucid chapters packed 
with information. 

In his volume on The Earth, Dr. C. A. Eeeds, 
begins with a historical resumd of geological 
thought from the beginnings of geological observations 
of the early Greeks down to latest times. An 
anthropologist should have liked to see some of 
the earlier beliefs, superstitions and speculations 
collected, and set forth. But obviously the limits 
of the present series would preclude them. In 
successive chapters Dr. Reeds gives a concise but 
clear account of the theories regarding the origin 
of the Earth ; the outstanding features of the 
Atmosphere, the Hydrosphere, the Lithosphere, 
the Centrosphere, Volcanoes, Earthquakes,* and the 
Geologic Record. A radio-active chart of geologic 
time based upon 1930 determinations is also g^vea. 

In his volume on The Animal World, Dr. G. 
J. Needham, gives us a very entertaining and 
instructive popular account of Animal Life oh 
Earth in thirteen well-writteu chapters headed 
successively as follows The Appeal of the Animal 
World; Primitive Man ainong the Animals; 
Hunting and Husbandry ; DseM Animals ; Plants 
and A-nimals, The form of Animals ; How Animals 
grow up ; How Animals get about ; How Animals 
idefend thennielves ; Pood and Shelter and Shifts 
for a living; The , Ways of Animals; and Our 
changed relations to Wild Life. 

In Ids Energy and MaUer, Dr. G, 

B. Bazzoni has presented, in a popular fornSj the 
most recent views on the nature of Energy and 



.Matter, AHjd;ha8 attem-pted tto show .the ^ true»feaaes 
of oar knowledge in the fields of iphysical inves- 
tigation and -to emphasize the .changing state of 
'Our 'opinions as experimental work :is j-puahed 
forward, A sketch of .the .course of .progress of 
science beginning from the ^ge ..of Alchemy down 
.to the present era us .given. .The variaus .theories 
.Efgard.iag dhe structure .of .Atoms .and the inter- 
.conversion of matter and onej^y, are clearly .set 
.forth. .The .h%ppy anol^gy .of .the .description of 
■Matter and .Energy the JEuildiag .JBIooks .of 
\tbe Universe’ (. «ic2e Titte-p^ge lof <.the «Jb 0 ok^) us 
?kept up '.by ^appropriately charaoteriziag pnotoaas 
mmi velectrons 'ios the (two M^pes .of buiMing »hri«ks 
''.df -Mim ^Univeim, and the radiation vmergy :as 
iinortar. jThe lauthor.^ '.aieoouiit of 'Ae *30Xfteariin®nts 
of IMihikau in.aupfwfcof .the ttiseoa^ '®f th® hmM- 
iog op tof the jjnwers® as (j^pposed .to JFhans’ 
theory of the -dying . universe ogives .as ih^pe that 
.our .universe, though doomed to altimate extinction, 
will survive to a, good old. age. 


Tn 'his 'volume -en iSicm mid ’Plcmets, 


. Donald H, 'Menzel *MHs us Ae ‘faveinatiiig story of 
#the ‘litar‘WO#Jd. €?i®pters 1 to W-oontama 'diistorical 
•ifestdh df 'Asiprogreas df lAjstroBotcy ^tinrou^h 'the 
ages' beginning frorntbe 'Anicieirts*ana onHing' with^^he 
^astrmioajers oF^fbe pmiehtage, IkjT^apecial •’Stress 
ttipon 'the 'woffe of Arktdfle, ‘'Ptokaiy, Ke;^r 
and the classical •vmite 'of *the ‘-two "H'eBBdyfe. 
(©hapter dtit iiescrihiea lihe .lAstioimmatfe ilfebis j ' 
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V to VIII deal with the Solar System, Comets ; 
Meteors and Meteorites, Eclipses, Oceallations and 
Transits ; Chapter IX records and discusses the 
Nebular, Planetesimal and Zidal theories of the 
origin of the Solar System ; Chapter X deals 
with Stars and Constellations, and Chapter XI 
with Stars, Nebulae, and Stellar Systems, In 
a short compass we have here an excellent intro- 
duction to Astronomicals cience. 

In his admirably little volume on Space, 
Time, and Relativity, Dr, H. H. Sheldon fur- 
nishes that layman with a lucid exposition of 
the epoch-making Theory of Relativity, The 
historical background for Einstein’s Theory forms 
a very interesting chapter of the book in 
which the author has conclusively proved that the 
works of 19th century physicists like Miciielson, 
Lorentz, Kaufmann laid the foundation for the 
epoch-making theory by Einstein. The diagrams 
and illustrations of this book give the layman a 
clear conception about the relativity of Time, 
Space and Motion. The presentation of such a diffi- 
cult theory in such an easily understandable manner 
without practically any reference to mathematical tech- 
nicalities is an achivement worthy of the highest praise. 
We know of no better little book giving a popular 
and assimilable exposition of the theory of relativity. 


Indian Civiliasation and its Antiquity.— 

M. Mt A, Rasaoharyd. (Nababibhahxr 

Ccikutta, im.) Bp XlMm Prke M'M»' 

. : . . 11 • 
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TIms book is divided into foiw chapters, headed 
respectively, I Phallieisai and the spread of Indian 
Culture, II The Gipsies and the Spread of Indian 
Culture, III Indian Chemistry and its Antiquity; 
and I¥ [English] Words borrowed from Sanskrit. 
In chapter I, the author attempts to prove that 
phallicism wiginated in India, and thence spread 
in later ages all over the wca’ld, and that the 
island of Crete was colonised by Indians who 
used to visit Europe in pre-historic (?) times on 
coBnmercial and cultural expeditions. In chapter 
II, the author attempts to show from etymological 
evidence that the Gipsies (who, the author wjggests, 
are of the same origirtasthe Egyptians) migrated 
from India before the formation o£ the Prakrits, 
L e^ before 1,000 B. C. As might he exspeeted of 
the author who is Mie President of the Institute 
of lEndu Chenristry and the author ed two 
volumes in Sanskrit (with EngMsh Iraralation) 
on Indian Chemistry mid Akhemy. the strongest 
Chapter of the booh i» Chapter III, headed 
“Indian Chemistry and its Antiquity” which gives 
a suceint account of ancient Indian chemists and 
their achievements. In Chapter IV, a Ikt of 
Sanskrit wcKrda used in certain European and 
Asiatio countries k given to show that Imhafs 
used to travel all over the ancient world., 


ltie< Scfeset Bate # lidia aui the 
dfrct Idfe fier AlLr 
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In this book, which is said to be ‘"the first- 
fruits of a life-long study of the Foundations of 
Eastern and Western Religious Thought," the 
author gives translations in English verse of a few 
main passages from the Upanishads, with »aa 
‘Introduction’ and a ‘Conclusion.’ The passages 
are judiciously selected as representative of the 
philosophical conceptions of the Upanishads, parti- 
cularly the mystery of the Atman. The first 
two Selections are considerably expanded in the 
translation, and a literary prose translation is also 
given in Appendices I and II. The Introduction 
attempts to trace the sacred tradition of the 
Aryans “from its roots in the Eurasian plain to 
its flower in the Secret Lore.” The ‘Conclusion* 
institutes a comparison between the teachings of 
the Upanishads and those of Christianity. This 
comparison cannot trafortunately be said to be 
unbiassed. What may be called the missionary 
spirit of the author appears to have prevented 
a proper evaluation of the doctrines of the Upa- 
nishads. 

Our author writes, “For our men of the Forest 
the old gods had gone. Personality and Spirit 
had taken their place. The great World-Person 
that had moved so mightily in the world for them 
as enchanters, had become One, and that One 
amply Self, simply Spirit”. Sut, says be, “Greater 
things** are told in the Christian Scripture which 
enable us“to catch sight of deeper levels”, — “indivi- 
duality in universality*’ and the “Perfection that 
knows no Sin’*— -“the Perfect Self, the Self with 
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its self-containedness, universality, mutuality and 
other virtues in perfection” as revealed in ‘‘the 
Perfection” — Jesus Christ. The author has nob 
done justice to the “Forest fathers” in supposing 
.that the ideas of individuality and mutuality of 
self and its sinlessness are not clearly conceived 
by them, though the idea of universality of self 
is admitted to have been reached. As a matter of 
fact, individuality, mutuality and universality are 
all recognized by the Upanishads as being present 
in the life of spiritual immanence. Bub it is 
different in the life of spititual transcendence where 
the spirit transcends all thought and all understand- 
ing. This idea of spiritual transcendence is an unique 
and invaluable contribution of the ancient Indian 
Forest fathers to the world. And in place of one 
Son, the Upanishads recognise the possibility of 
every individual self or soul attaining perfect 
knowledge and sinlessless and identity with the 
One. 



1. ORAON RELIGION AND CUSTOMS. 

By RAI BAHADUR. SARAT CHANDRA ROY, m. a., b. l., m. r„ c. 

Price . — Ticdw Rupees. 

SOME OPINIONS ON THE BOOK. 

OoL T. 0. Hodson, M. A., Reader in Ethnology in the Uni- 
versity of Gambiidge “A book like this — sane, clear, 

scientific, sympathetic, comprehensive— is of prime importance to 
the student of Anthropology, to the student of Religion and to the 
Administrator who seeks or should seek to understand the forces 
which govern human activities, and it is full of charm and interest 
for the general reader who desires to know something at once 
accurate and inteligible of the Peoples of India^\ 

Dr. R. R Marett, M. A., D. Sc., Eecm of Exeter College 
Oxford : — “In my opinion the latest work of Bai Bahadur 
Sarat Chandra Roy, namely, Oraon Religion cmd Gmtoms (Ranchi, 
1928 ), fully maintains the high standard of accurate observation 
and critical interpretation already reached by him in his well-known 
researches for which European scholars are exceedingly grateful ; 
for it is obvious that, so long as he accepts the same canons of 
inductive enquiry, the Indian investigator has a better chance of 
probing and penetrating to the truth in regard to all things Indiaa 
and especially in regard to the psychological facts,” 

Sir Arthur Keith, M. A., M. D., L. L. D., P. R. 0. S., 
P. R. a, am very conscious of the great work you 

have done and are doing, There is no school or college of Anthro- 
pology but will make a isipeoifll place for this your latest work both 
on its library shelves i^d in its heart, I doubt if any one has ever 
done so much for the Anthropology of a people as you have done 
for the Oraon. I endorse all my friend Col. Hodson has written in 
his preface and in particular would I underline your disinterestdi 
and persistent labour fpr the advance of Science^*. 

Dr. Roland B.;I^pn, A. M., Ph. D., Frofmor of Anthny 
pology m the Mcmxxrd Ummrsity^ Gamhridgei Mass,,:-- 

I was delighted to get your recent book on Oraon 
and have reviewed it for the Amerrcan Anthropologist, The 



(ii) 

book oumes on tbo liigb stamdaiiid wbieb you have Bet m your 
previcms woriss, aaad prwBlfcs thejnaat«ail kx a very effeative from. 
I congratulate you on it most cordially. 

The Times (London, February 28, 1929):— A very detailed 
account of the religion and magic of the Oraons of Chota-Nagpur, 
a people of Dravidian jspeech. It ,is .based on twelve years^ 
investigation by a highly competent ethnologist, who has already 
publiBhed a work on this people, it ean be seen what a rich 
field there is in India among the more primitive peoples, which, 
indeed, can best be tilled by trahied Indian ethnologists. There 
is a long ohapte also on movements during the last hinadired 
years and more among the *Qraosns towards a higher, simple 
religkm, which wil interest stiiidents nf reJi^ous psychology^ 

The Nature (London, March .9, 1929): — Ethnologists are 
indebted to Sarat Chandra Boy for his valuable book *^The 
Oraons of WiotorWagpui^ (1915), amd now he has provided a 
study of Oram Edigion and Gmtonis wMch should be read by 
all ifcosB who are interested in primitive refligions. The espeoM 
value of this book is not merely in the detailed accounts of 
socio-refligious and religious rites and ceremonies and magical 
practices, but in tihe very sugge^ve reh^ous transfomationB 
that haro occurred rince 'Mie Oraons arrived, and the process 
is still continuing. 

The Discovery. (London, February 1929): — When the 
history of ethnological study in India comes to be written, the 
name of tbe author of this work is least likely to be overlooked. 
By his own work and by Kia encouragement of others as editor 
of the periodical Man in India, he has deserved well of his 
colleagues in anthropology. Sarat Chandra Koy has published 
h^e the promised continuation of his studies of the Vraon of 
which the first instalment ajppeared as long ago as 1915. The 
au’^or is here concerned only v^ith their rdligious and magio^ 
beliefs, both directly in themselves and in thelir relation to the 
Oraon social institutions, such as are involved in birth, marriage 
and d^th. Cf particistar Interest to #u3ents caf i^lore ^nd 
primitive iriigion are rim tedious desding w^lh agri«mlteral 
ceremonms the hdfidf in wihic^ aiimd imuoh <irs#u] 

mammal to ^both^oompmira aand 



A final chapter deals with revival moveMnts and mocfern 
tendencies in Oraon religion which is Mghlj sii^^tive and 
deserves the careful attention ©f all wk(s)^ ara in anj?' way 
interested in or connected with the problems of administration 
among peoples of nouirEuropean. culture. 

The Statesman (Calcutta^ March 17, 192^) The Bai 
Bahadur is wellknown for his excellent monographs on the Mwwim 
and the Oraans^ and is everywhere recognized as am anthrof olopst 
of rare insist. India,, with its gpeat vaadety of raceSy nationalities^ 
creedsj, caistoms, and cultures aJibrds an excellent fieH for the 
anthropologist and sociologiat. This new book will be studied with 
delight by scientists in, many eountries.. The autkw has made 
a capital use of his cpportunitiea fd studying the several tdhds 
of aborigines in Ohota-Kagpur and Central India. 

The Foirwrard (Calcutta, Eebruary 19^, 1929) The learned 
author is a pioneer in the field of anthropology and needs nO 
introduction. His previous woidrs — Th& Birlwr^. Ths and 

The Uraom are classics and had already established a world-wide 
reputation for him The pcesentr volume is a befitiang 
successor to his previous works. It is the outooma: of the author s 
deep and laborious investigatioBs into the reli^on and customs 
of the Oracm, a much-neglected tribe of Chota-Nagpur^ carried 
on for a long period of about twelve years and aa such an 
invaluable treasure to students of anthropology and sttutaits 
of religion.- 

The getup of the hook is excellent In shott^ the book 
leaves nothing to be desired. 

The Servant of India (Poqna„ May 30, 1929) J— The 
book is worthy of tfie author, Hai Bahadur 8. 0. Hoy of EanoM, 
who is a well-known student of anthropology relating to the 
aborigihal tribes of Ohota-Nagpur and the Central Indian Plateau 

The chapter on socio-religious rites and ceremonies is very 
interesting and demands careful study. The last chapter on ihe 
Oraon BeUgiim Vith its revival movements is exceedingly instructive 

We strongly recommend the book to students of anthropology 
aa vrdl as to the general reader. 

The Modem Review (Calcutta, January; 1929)*— Ral 
Bahadur Samt Chandra Boy is one of the few Indians wto 
has $hown interest in the study of the primitive folta 



of this country. In fact, the works that he has already 
published have earned for him the reputation of being our 
foremost authority on the aborigines of Ohota-Nagpur. The 
present volume on Oraon Religion and Cmtoms is the 
sequel to his earlier work on The Oraons of Chota-JUfagpur 
(1915), In it the Kai Bahadur has given an exhaustive account 
of the religions and social institutions of this interesting tribe, 
the result of close personal observation and intimate acquaintance 
spreading over a period of twenty years. He has analysed the 
Oraon beliefs into their purely religious and magical sides and 
has described the customs and rites associated with the chief 
crises of life. As an authoritative treatment therefore of Oraon 
life in all its phases, including some of the modern tendencies, 
his account could hardly be improved. 

The book is well-printed and illustrated and the price is 
moderate for a work of this kind. Bor students of Anthropology 
in the Post-Graduate classes of our Universities it should form 
a very handy and reliable text-book for some of their courses. 

The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic . Society 
(Bangalore, July, 1929) : — Kai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Boy 
is too well known in the anthropological wbrid to nbed any 
introduction. The publication of a volume on Oraon Religion 
and Customs was foreshadowed in 1915, when his Oraons of 
Qhota-Magfgur first appeared. He has since been engaged in the 
investigation of their religion and customs for well-nigh twelve 
years, and the results are embodied in the present richly 
illustrated volume, 

The wotk is full of charm and interest to the general 
reader who desires to know something of the religion and 
bustbms of this interesting people. We have great pleasure in 
dommetiding this volume to all students of anthropology. 
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1* THE BIRHOSS ‘ ^ Little-‘1mow% Jumgle Tribe 6f Ohoia* 
' Nagpur , — By Bai^Bahadu/*Sara,t Ohandra Boy, m. a., b. l., m. b c. 
Pp. vui4*608, 36 plates. ( Kanclii : ^^MAN IE Office, 

1925), .Price Rs, 10- ; or 15 s. 

SOME OPINIONS. 

*• 

SiE JAMES G. ERAZIE, 0 . 0 . 1 -., l. l. n., lifcfc. f b. a„ 
F., E. s., 0. M., Pmfeasor of AntliEopdo^ m the .-Triisity '€kJ]«®e, 
Oambridge writes <s — 

I fiad it characterised the .same high qfiMities •a 

mark your former monographs on the Hundos and Oraons. 
You harre “rendered a -wahiahle 'serwiee to anthropology hy plac 
ing- oa record the ’ customs and beliefs of a very primilaTe tribe 
about which very little was known brfore and which, but for 
your careful and prolonged obsewvarism®, might- have passed 
away practically unknown. As in your former T!oluiim8 ;I 
admire the diligence with which you have collected a large 
body of interesting facta and the perfect lucidity with which 
you have set them forth. The -hook is a fine specimen of a 
monograph on an Indian tribe and must always remain fte 
standard authority on the subject. I congratulate you heartfly 
an your aoMevmiiOTt,!and 'oanmd;ly-tept tot you will oomtoie 
your valuable investigation and give us other similar aocounte 
of other primitive and little known Indian tribes. 

ARIHtlR JtA, .f.b. a-s., b. s., Oon- 

s«(wator of to MwaoruB and Hunterian Professor, Royal OoEege 

of Surgeons olEsgland, writes:-- 

.You hkve done a splehcBd piece of work — one which iffll 

make Europe indebted* tcryou.^ 

Db. a. 0. MA0HOH, a., So. n., f. b. s., Reader in Btoo- 
logy, of Cambridge, writes : — 

....Your accustomed excellent work, It is a most useful 
contribution to India Ethnology 



Db. ROLAND B. DIXON, a. m., Ph. d., Professor of Anthro- 
pology in the Harvard University writes 

..You are certainly doing work to be proud of in the 
studies you have published of the Chota-Nagpur tribes, and all 
anthropologists are in your debt. If only we could have simi- 
lar studies of all the wilder peoples- of India, how fine it 
would be !..• 

THE NATURE, (London: September 19, 1926): — 

.........Students of Indian anthropology are deeply indebted to 

Mr, Roy for the light he has thrown on the past and present 
culture of the Chota-Nagpur plateau. In the Biha/r and Orma 
Besea/rch Societfs Jowrml he has opened up new ground in the 
archaeology of his area. His monographs on the Mundas and 
OraoTis are classics. ‘‘The Birhors’* is yet another first-rate study, 
a study not merely of an obscure tribe but also of the work- 
ings of that mysterious complex of thought and feeling which 

goto make up human culture. Mr. Roy us never a 

t^heoriser or a partisan ; his diction is simple and precise, his 
inq)iration comes straight from the hearts of the humble folk 
he has made his friends. 


2. A MUNDARI-ENGLISH DICTIONARY By 

Maaiodra Bhusan Bbadori, B. L., Khunti ( Ranchi). 

■ A Vocahulary of Mundari words and their raean- 
IhgB, ^th ^ooetic and etymological notes. An 
exeeileni haiiid'^ook for those who wish to learn 
the langoage. as well jfor a scientific study of the 
sama ' ■ 

WiA an Ihtrodnollon hy the Bditor of this 
Joiunal. ' [i:* 
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1. THE VARENDRA BRAHMAN AS OF BENGAL. 

( An anthropological study — hastd on physical 
measurements ), 

By 

Tarak Chandra Ray Chaudhuei, m. a., b, l., p. e. s. 

Lecturer, Calcutta UniverBity* 

Introduction, 

The Brahmanas of Bengal fall in one or other 
of the five classes of Brahmanas such as the 
Sarasvatas, Kanyakubjas, the Gaudas, the Utkaiss 
and the Maithilas. They are subdivided into five 
endogamous subcastes — the Ea4hiya, the Varendra 
the Vaidika, the Saptas'atl and the Madbyas'’ireipL 

The Varendra Brahmapas take fchter name freta 
the country known as Varendra lying to the north 
of the Padma between the Karatoya and the 
Mabananda rivers. If corresponds roughly to fee 
districts of Pabna, Rajshahi, Dinajpur and Bogra, 

In this paper ad attempt has been made to 
study their physical features from anthropometric 
mel^Urefflenfesi tdken on 179 male Varendra 
Brahmanas. 

'4 * 
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The measurements were taken according to the 
methods laid down in Lehrbuch der Anthropologic 
by Martin. Besides these, observations of the skin 
and eye colour, character of hair, the shape of 
the nasal bridge and the peculiarity of the upper 
eyelid were made. 

Sp edicathm of the ¥areiidra Brahmanas. 

’Eto Var^dra Brahmanas (Tkble 1.) are a medium- 
headed people with oval face and straight leptorrhine 
nose. The stature varies from short to tall. The 
hair is wavy and the complexion light brown. 

Table I. 


Speciftcation of tdie Varendra Brahmanas. 





No. 

p. c. 


Pygmy 

X —1299 

0 

0 


Very short 

1300—1499 

0 

0 


Short 

1500—1599 

37 

20-7 


Belcrsv nredimn 

1600—1639 

32 

17-8 

Stature. 

Medium 

1640—1969 

31 

17-3 


Above medium 

1670—1699 

35 

19’:5 


Tall 

( 1700—1799 

43 

24-0 


Very tali 

1800-1999 

1 

•6 


Giant 

2000— X 

0 

0 


Polichocepbalic 

X —75-9 

33 

18-4 

Cephalic 

Mesocephalic 

76-0— 80-9 

69 

38'5 

'Index. 1 

Braehy cephalic 

81-0— 85-4 

60 

33-6 


Hyperbrachycephalic 

85-5- X 

17 

9-5 


Hyper eury prosopic 

X —78-9 

14 

7-8 


Bury prosopic 

790—83-9 

30 

16-7 

'.iadeac. 

Mesoprosopic 

84-0-,87-9 

35 

19-5 


Leptoprosopic 

88 0—92-9 

66 

36-8 


Hypeidoptoprosopic 

93-0— X : 

34 

18-9 


H^yperleptorrhine 

X —64-9 

*6 

3-4 

JTasal 

Leptorrhine 

65-0—69-2 

129 

72-1 

Index. 

‘Mesorrhine 

70-0— 84t9 ^ 

44 

24-7 


Chamserrhine 

86-0—99-9 

0 

0 


Hyperchamserrhine 

100*0- X 

0 

0 

Drbito-nasal 

Piatyopic 

X —109-9 

9 . ; 

s-o 

Index. 

Mesopic 


16 

8-9 


Proopic 

iIIJBEHI 

154 

86-0 
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The statistical study of the data at my disposal 
gives the following results : — 

Table 11. 

179 Varendra Brahmanas. 



Mean. 

Standard 

Deviation. 

Coefficient 
of variation. 

Stature 

■ 1658-8 + i 

5-21 

62^87-i-2'23 

3-79 

Head Length 

184‘ 5„ 

*34 

6-63 „ 

•23 

3-67 

Head Breadth 

147- 8„ 

■27 

5'29 „ 

•19 

3-58 

Cephalic Index 

SO'll „ 

•51 

4-15 „ 

•15 

5-18 

Face Length 

117- Q„ 

•35 

6-92 „ 

•24 

5'94 

Face Breadth 

132- 8„ 

•29 

6-72 „ 


4-29 

Facial Index 

881Q„ 

•29^ 

5-72 „ 

Bill 

6*40- 

Nose Length 

6§' 3.,, 

•18 


•12 

6-36 

Nose Breadth 

36' 1 

■12 

2-63 „ 


6.-94 

Nasal Index 

65'28,„ 

•30 

5*88 „ 

•21 

8-97 

Orbito-nasal Arc 

122- 1„. 

•33 

6^61 „ 

•2^ 

64'2' 

Orbito-nasal Diameter 

102- 4„ 

•34 

6-19 

•18 

6'09 

Orbito-nasal Index 

119'61„ 

•29 

6-79 „ 

•20 

4-49 


Before trying to deduce any conclusions from the 
measurements, let me see how far they form a 
normal series. For this purpose the means, stan- 
dard deviations and the caefficient o£ cflEr.e.ktiQna, 
of the entire series and! a smaller one. oonskting 
of 78 subjects taken at random from it hafve been* 
worked out. The results of this cslexilatimi aro 
set forth in the following tables. 

Table III. 

I79i "yarejidra Basalmaafflas. 



Mean. 

Standard DeviaAa. 

Stature 

1668-8+3-21 

62-87 -4-2-23 

Head Length 

184-5 „ *34 

6-63 „ -28 

Head Breadth 

147-8 „ *27 

6-29 „ -19 
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Table IV. 


78 Varendra Brahmanas, 



Mean. 

' Standard .Deviations. 

Stature 

1661-3-4- 6-07 

61- 1±3'27 

Head Length ' 

184-8,, -62 

6-31 „ -34 

Head Breadth 

148'3„ -44 

6-36 „ -29 


Table V. 

' 179 Varendra Brahmanas. 



Coefficient of Correlations. 

Stature and Head Length 

1 

•21 + -49 

Stature and Head Breadth 

•23 „ -47 


Table VI. 

78 Varendra Brahmanas. 



Coefficient of Correlation. 

Stature and Head Length 

Stature and Head Breadth 

*56 + '83 
‘36 „ -72 


To compare the results thus obtained from 
the two series of 179 and 78, I shall compare 
the absolute difference of their standard deviations, 
means and coefficient of correlation with the square 
root of the sums of the squares of the probable 
error. Let me call the difference D, the square 
foot in question S. the coefficient of correlation 
r, and to show the form of calculation, * I shall 


* Biometrika, Tol. I, p. 177 
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take the standard deviation of the head breadth 
as an example. Then — 

St. Dev. of 78 Yarendra Brahmanas is 5’36 ± '287 ' 
St. Dev. of 179 Varendra Brahmanas is 5‘29 ± *187 


D = 07 


S 


=(■ 


187 % 


■287 






•034969 + -082369, 

= -342 

Thus it appears that D is less than one-half S. 
Collecting all the results together, I have the 
following tables — 

Table VII. 

78 and 179 Varendra Brahmanas. 



Standard Deviations.) 

1 Mean. 

D. 

s. 

D, 

1 s. 

Stature 

1'8 

3*9 

2-5 

6‘2 

Head Length 

•33 

•41 

2-9 

•69 

Head Breadth 

•07 

•34 

•07 

•46 


Table VIII. 

78 and 179 Varendra Brahmanas 



Coefficient of (Correlation. 


1 D. 

1 s. 

stature and Head Length 

•36 

•95 

Stature and Head Breadth 

1-26 

•86 


From these figures it is clear that there 
is no sensible difference between the two series: 
D is not in any case, even in the means, twice 
to thrice S. I may, therefore, treat the present 
series as normal for all practical purposes. Fur- 





m 

ther: evidence of homogeneity will be shown by 
frequency tables. Now, let me study the measure- 
ments and see what results they reveal. 

Stature. 

The mean stature is 1658*8 i 3‘21 mm., the 
minimum being 1511 mm. and the maximum 
1850 mm. and. the. range of variation. 339 mm. 
A reference to the accompanying table will show 
that the frequency distribution of the stature 
begins at 1515 mm. (mid. value of the class 
interval) and the frequency rises at its maximum 
at 1635 mm. and then gradually falls to 1815. 
From Table I, it is seen that 20’7 per cent of 
them are short,. 17‘8 per cent below medium, 19*5 
per cent above medium,, 24‘0 per cent tall and *6 
per cent very tall. If I tahe the ‘below-mediums’, and 
‘above-mediums^ into one class as medium, then 
I get 20*7 per cent short, 54-6 per cent medium, 
24'0- cenit tall, and *6 ^er ceni very tali. 

Table IX. 


Frequency distribution of Stature of the 
17'9 Varendra Brahmanas. 


Startupe(mm) 

no. 



no. 

p. 0. 

1496— 

1. 


1675— 

!! 29 


1528— 

12! 


1706— 

: 20 

11 '2 

1666 — 

11: 


1736— 

13 

7*2 

1W6— 

IT 

1 9-ff 

IT66— 


3*9 

1616(- 

32. 

17*9 

1796— 


0 

1646— 

36 

'i ; 

20-1 

1825— 


•6 


Cephalic Index. 

The mean cephalic index is 80*11 d? *21. It 
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varies from 66'5 to 89*5. "Prom Table X, it will 
be seen that it begins at 67*5 (mid. value of the 
class interval) and goes on rising nntil the maxi- 
mum frequency is xeached at 77 5 and then it suffers 
a slight fall, again it rises at 83 *5 and the® again 
it gradually falls. From Table I, it is seen that 
the head form of the Varendra Brahmanas is very 
variable. All types of heads, from dolichocephalic 
to hyper-brachyoephalic ones are met with. Kiis 
may be due to a mixture between a long headed 
and broad headed people aud the result of inbreeding 
for a long time. 

Table X. 

Frequency distribution of the Cephalic Index of the 
179 Farendra Brihnaanas. 


Cephalic 

Index. 

no. 

p. c. 

C^halic 

Index. 

no. 

p. €. 

67— 

2 

1-1 

79— 

26 

13'9 


0 

0 

81— 

29 

16-2 

71— 

3 

1'7 

83— 

30 

16-7 

73— 

9 

6-0 

86— 

11 

6-1 

76— 

26 

14-6 

87— 

10 

6-6 

77— 

31 

17-3 

89— 

1 

3 

1-7 


JIacial Index. 

The mean facial index is -SB’IO— '29. It varies 
from 75-0 to IDl’S, the maximum frequency being 
at 91 *5. From Table T, it is seen that like the shape 
of tthe head,, that (ff ;#ie face ^too is variable. All 
fora® are nfeti with, although leptoprosopie ones are 
more frequdnt (36*8 per ceni). This also lends support 
to th« l^pdtbeas warranted by the cephalic index. 
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Table XI. 

Frequency distribution of the Facial Index of the 
179 Varendra Brahmanas. 


Facial Index 

j 

no. 

p, c. 

Facial Index 

1 no. 

I p. c. 

75— 

5 

2*8 

89— 

23 

12-8 

77— 

4 

2*3 

91— 

27 

15-1 

79— 

10 

5-6 

OS- 

24 

13-4 

81— 

9 

60 

OS— 

8 

4-5 

83— 

18 

10-0 

97— 

8 

4-5 

85— 

16 

8-3 

99— 

6 

2-8 

87— 1 

22 

12-3 

101— 

1 

■6 


Nasal Index. 


The mean nasal index is 65*28±*30, the mini- 
mum 53*2 and maximum 81*9. The table of 
frequency distribution (Table XII) shows the maxi- 
mum frequency at 66 (mid. value of class interval). 
From Table I, it is seen that the nose varies from 
hyper-leptorrhine to mesorrhine with a maximum 
frequency (72*1 per cent) of leptorrhine noses. 
There are no chamssrrhine noses. 


Table XII. 

Frequency distribution of the Nasal Index of the 
179 Varendra Brahmanas. 


Nasal Index. 

no. 

p. 0. 

Nasal Index. 

no. 

p. c. 

62 — 

a 

1-7 

68- 

14 

7‘8 

54— 

5 


70— 

12 

6-7 

66— 

4 


72— 

14 

7-8 

58— 

21 

n-7 

74— 

11 

6-1 

60— 

20 

11-2 

76— 

3 

1-7 

62— 

20 

11*2 

78— 

3 

1*7 

64— 

23 

12-8 

80— 

-1 

•6 

66— 

25 

13*9 
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Orbito-nasal Index. 

The mean orbito-nasal index is 11 9*61 ±’29, the 
minimum 104*1 and maximum 135*0 Prom Table 
XIII, it will be- seen that the distribution traces 
a regular curve with the mode at 118*5 (mid. 
value of the class interval). From Table I, it 
will be apparent that the root of the nose is 
sufficiently high from the level of the orbit, giving 
a maximum per cent) of pro-opic indices, 

thus differing from the Mongoloids. 


Table XIII. 

Frequency distribution of Orbito-nasal Index of the 
179 Varendra Brahmarias. 


Orbito-nasal 

Index. 

no. 

p. c. 

Orbito-nasal 

Index. 

104— 

1 

•6 

120— 


1 


122— 

108— 

4 


124— 


13 

7-2 

126— 

112—* 

12 

6*7 

128- 

114— 

16 

8*9 

130— 

116— 

18 

10-0 

132— 

118— 

26 

14-5 

134— 


no. 

p. c. 

24 

13-4 

20 

11*2 

19 

10-6 

11 

6-1 

7 

3-9 

4 

2-3 

2 

11 

1 

•6 


So long I confined myself to the consideration 
of the individual characters separately. But in 
order to have a comprehensive idea of what the 
people is like, we must combine the characters. 

On combining stature, cephalic index and nasal 
index, I have the following table. 


S 
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Table XIV. 



St, 

-1699 

1800—1699 

1700-1- 

N. I. 

0.1, 

76-9 

76.0- 
80-9 j 

8i-u 

+ 

76-9 1 

■ 

lgl 

-75-9 

H 

f^O 

—69-9 

No. 

7 

6 , 

11 

14 



6 

13 

19 

p. 0. 

3-9 

1 




le-3: 

16‘7 

3-4 

7*2 

10-6 

rO-0-849 

No. 


9 

3 

1 .^ 



12 

1 



p. 0, 





6‘6 





85'0+ 

No. 

X 

X 

X 


X 


X 

X 

X 

p. 0. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


I'rom tibia table it is seen— 

(1) medium* Statiwe, bmchyoepbalio, leptorrhine 

= 30 (i. e. 167 p. 0 .) 

(£) medium stature, meaocepbalic, leptorrhine 

=29 (i. e. 16*2 pv c.) 

(3) tall stature, braehycephaBo, leptorrhine 

— 19 (i. e, 10*6 p. c.) 

(4) medium stature, dolichocephalic, leptorrhine 

= 14 (i. e. 7 ’8 p. c.) 

(5) tall stature, mesooephalic, leptorrhine !■ 

= 13 (i. e. 7*2 p, c.) 

(6) medium stature, brachycephalic, mesorrbine '4 

-12 (i. e. 67 p. 0.) 

(7) short stature, brachycephalic, leptorrhine | 

- ll(i c. 6*1 p. 0 ,) :| 

1(6) medium statei%- mesooephalic, meaorrhine 

sfclO (i. e. 6*6.p:i-c.) 

(9) short stature, mesooephalio, mesorrhine M 

-9 (i, e, 5*0 p. Or) 1 1 
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(10) short stature, dolichooephalio, leptorrHiue 

= 7 (i. e. 3-9 p. 0,) 

(11) short stature, mesocephalie, leptorrhine 

= 6 (i. 6. 3 '4 p. c.) 

(12) tall stature, dolichocephaliQ, leptorrhine 

*6 (i. e. 3'4p. c ) 

(13) medium stature, dolichocephalic, mesorrhine 

c:4 (i. e, 1*3 p.o.) 

(14) short stature, braohy cephalic, mesorrhine 

s;3 (i. e. 17 p, c,) 

(15) tall stature, braohycephalic, mesorrhine 

=s 3 (i. e. 1 7 p. c.) 

(16) tall stature, mesocephalie, mesorrhine 

« 2 (i. e, 17 p. c.) 

(17) tall stature, doliobocephalio, mesorrhine 

- 1 (i. e. *6 p. c.) 

Now, Haddon* would call the first and third 
group Pamirian, the fourth Mediterranean, the 
fifth Nordic and the thirteenth Dravidian. The 
second group which includes 29 individuals (16 *2 p.c,) 
might be the result of a mixture between these 
groups, Thus it is seen that the Pamirian ele- 
ment ( 27’3 p. c. ) play an important part in the 
Varendra Brahmanas, 

Dbsoriptivb characters. 

A few words wight be added regarding des- 
criptive charaoters. It is needless to say that they 
are less satisfactory than measurements. They 
depend too much on the eye of the observer and 
on the subject previously observed. 

Skin-coisoor. 

It has been mainly subdivided into very dark 
brown, dark brown, brown, light brown, very light 
brown and yellowish. 

* A- 0 . Haddon — TAe Jtaces of Mm, 1924, pp. 27, 24, 26, 
an d 21, 
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V. D. B. 

D. B. 

B. 1 

L. B. 

V. L. B. 

Yellowish. 

No 


29 

92 

63 

4 

1 

P* C. j 


16-2 j 

n-i 

29-6 

2-3 

■6 


It is seen that the prevailing colour is brown. 


BTE-COtOUB. 

The colour of the iris has been noted. It has 
been subdivided into brown, light brown and hazel. 



Brown. 

Light Brown. 

Hazel, 


No 

148 

29 

2 


p. 0. 

82-7 

16*2 

1*1 



Thus the eye colour is generally brown. 


Chabactee of Hair. 

It is generally classified into straight, woolly, 
curly and wavy. As it was not possible to 
collect specimens of hair in order to examine 
them under the microscope, some hairs which 
could not properly be classed with straight hair, 
neither with wavy nor woolly, were classed as 
stiff — slightly or strongly. 



Curly. 

Wavy. 

SI, stiff. 

Stiff. 


No. 

5 

147 

19 

8 


p. c. 

2-8 

82-1 

10-6 

4*4 



'f 

Besides these, the shape of the nasal bridge, 
the presence of mongolian fold Were noted. 
Thirteen cases of hooked noses were observed ; 
but I did not come across any mongolian fold. 


11. TRACES OF TOTEMISM IN SOME TRIBES 
AND CASTES OF NORTH-EASTERN INDIA. 

Bt Bhupbndranath Datta, m. a., ph. d. 

It is supposed that the records of the Aryan 
races do not show any trace of totemism, and 
that totemisna is to he found amongst the non- 
Aryan primitive races. But the ethnologists 
opine that totemism is a particular phase of 

social integration based on belief in a close rela- 
tion between a bloodrelated group on the one 
side, and natural or artificial object on the other 
side. Generally this object is an animal (species) 
or a plant (species) and seldom a lifeless object. 
The social importance of totemism that is spread 
over a vast area of earth’s surface, consists in 

the fact that the members of a totem community 
i. e. all those having a common totem, believe 
themselves to be the descendants of their totems 
and call themselves after the names of the same. 

The institution named “totemism” was first dis- 
covered by the Scottish savant McLennan in 

1869. The word '*‘totem” is derived from the 

language of the Ojibway tribe of North America. 
Since then, this socio-religious phenomenon has 
become the object of study of the ethnologists 
and sociologists. But the scientists engaged in 
the research either studied the natural peoples or 
the half-civilised non-Aryan speaking peoples only. 
As Prof. Max Schmidt^ says “Ethnology is the 
study of natural expansion of life of mankind 


^ Mfiix Schmidt— “ Kvmdi^ p-4;3. 
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outside the asiatic-european culture circle”. This 
is tantamount to saying that the subjects of 
ethnological researches are to be confined to non- 
historieal peoples only, who naturally lie in the 
very low steps of civilisation. 

But this view seems to be illogical. Because 
whether we accept the theory that the phases of 
civilisation are more or less common amongst 
different moes of mankind, and that ethnologic 
institutions grow similarly amongst different people 
under the stress of a similar aeonomio and social 
ndUeu, or the theory of migration holds good, 
or the theory of “culture circles” which from 
time to time give rise to “ethnologic parallels” 
is accepted, or the theory of the phenomenon of 
convergence is credited, the fact remains that the 
conditions of life of the ancestors of the historic 
races in dim ages of the pa®t must be read in 
the light of comparative ethnological study. One 
may call these as “pre-history’^ and “archaeology”; 
but it cannot be asserted that Ae life-conditions 
of the primitive ' ancestors of the present-day 
historio races, worked in a peculiar or particular 
process of development from that of the present 
day races living outside the pale of civilisation. 
JHence if totemism and taboo are to be found 
amon^t ithe present-day .races living outside the 
flirole of asiatic-european historic races, it is not 
ifflpffldhable ffiat such institutions also Jiave been 
present in the seciety of the primitive ancestors 
of these races,* On -this account in cannot be 

* Traces of whafc look like tofeemism in Tedio lilseratee hais been 
noted by Pof. MaoDonell m tS3. 
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said that the Aryan-speaking peoples were im- 
mune from the appearance of the phenomenon 
known as “totem’* and “taboo”. For this reason, 
Freud says, “many traces and survivals otherwise 
hard to interpret lead to the oonolusion that 
totemism once existed amongst the aboriginal 
Aryan and Semitic races of Europe, so that 
many investigators are inclined to recognise in 
totemisra a necessary phase of human develop- 
ment through which every race has passed”.® 
Regarding this matter it can bo said here that 
a comparative ^dy of tibe ethnological eondittoas 
of the pre-hifitofio period of the aryanHspsaking 
races in the light of modem ethnological re- 
searches have not yet been fully made. Hence 
as Freud suggests we are at dark regarding the 
.significance and explanations of many socio-reli- 
gious phenomena that are to be found in the 
literature or traditions that are left as the scanty 
debris of the pre-historic institutions of the Indo- 
European races. 

As the subject matter of this pf^er deals 
with the traces of toiemism amongst some tribes 
and castes of north-eastern India, we need not 
dwell any further on the above mentioned topic ; 
yet we cannot avoid of talking something about 
enquiring any trace of totemisra amongst the 
pre-historic and ancient races of India known as 
the Mohenjo-daro peoples and the Vedic Aryans 
wheaa we are; investigating about totemiam amongst 
some of the present-day peoples of India, 


* S. Freud— -“yofem <lmd TeAoo^ p. 5< 
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Here again, it must be said that the life- 
conditions of the Vedic Aryans have been studied 
by the philologists only ; and the remains of the 
Indus civilisation are the subject-matter of study 
of the archaeologists, hence we are at dark re- 
garding other aspects of the lives of these peoples. 
It is true that [no archaeologic remains of the 
Yedic Aryans have been found out, yet as some 
ethnologic research is possible in pre-history, the 
data left in the ancient literature may give us 
some clue to make ethnological studies. An 
enquiry in this domain is a necessity because if 
totemism existed amongst the Vedic peoples and as 
well as amongst the non-Aryan peoples of India, 
a reaction and assimilation might have taken 
place. At least such a conjecture is not impossible. 

The Indologists in general do not talk of any 
trace of totemism in the Vedas, yet some sus- 
picion has been aroused in the minds of some 
like Hopkin, Oldenburg and Macdonell. The 
former says “Even totemism as a survival may 
be suspected in the ‘fish’ and ‘dog’ peoples of the 
Rig Veda, as has recently been suggested by 
Oldenburg”.® He also says that the later Hindus 
like the Iroquois believe that the earth rests on 
the back of a turtle or tortoise. And Brinton ^ 
says that the totem form of the tortoise is well 
known in America. Further Hopkin says “In 
our opinion the Avatar-theory is often only an 
assimilation of outlying totem gods to the Brah- 

2 B. W. Hopkin — '‘The Mdigims of India” 189% p. §3T. 

* Brinton— “Mjrtfc iPew ForW” p. 86, 
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man’s god, or as in the case of the flood-story 
the necessary belief that the "fish” must have 
been the god of the race.® Again, he says “The 
famous (totemistic) tortoise legend was originally 
Brahman’s.® Again, Macdonell and Keith say 
“Sigru is the name of the tribe occurring in the 
passage of the Rig Veda. If Sigru is connected 
with the latter Sigru ( horse-radish ) which is 
quite probable, it is possible that the tribe was 
totemistic and non-Aryan, but this is a mere 
matter of conjecture. The Matsas (fishes) were 
probably Aryan” Further Macdonell says, 
“Plants ( in the Vedas ) are frequently invoked 
as divinities, chiefly in enumerations along with 
waters, rivers, mountains, heaven and earth. 
One entire hymn ( Rig Veda 97 ) is however 
devoted to the praise of plants ( Oshadhi ) alone, 
mainly in regard to their healing powers. Later 
vedic texts mention offerings made to plants and 
the adoration paid to large trees passed in 
marriage procession.”® In connection with the 
veneration of the plants one should not forget the 
honour given to King Soma and the deification 
of the Soma plant. One may suspect a trace of 
totemism in this deification, as Freud along with 
the ethnologists defines a ‘totem’ as made not only 
out of an animal but also plant or forces of 
nature, viz. rain and water as well,® Of course 

« E. W. Hopkin— op. cit. p, 430. 
e Ibid— |).464. 

Macdonell and Keitb — Indes^’ Vol. 1. p — ^378, 

^ A. A. Maodonell — "A History Sanskrit Litemtvre" 

® S, Freud— "yofeOT p— -S-i, 

3 ' ' , 
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one may opine that no clear trace of totemisra is 
to be found in the Vedas as other characteristics 
of totemism are not present there. But one 
should not forget that the Vedas speak of a 
people who were comparatively in advanced stage 
of social organization, the traces of whose primae- 
val institutions are recorded in the literature 
either' as survivals of the old or as advanced 
new forms. But an enquiry in this line of study 
is worth the trouble. 

Again, in reading the results of the archaeo- 
logical studies of the remains of Mohen-jo-Daro 
and Harappa one may suspect the traces of 
totemism amongst that people as well. In the 
report on the “Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus 
Civilization” edited by Sir John Marshall we 
read, “Thus we have at both Mohenjo-Daro and 

Harappa two forms of tree worship represented 

The evidence at Mohenjo-Daro for zoolatry...i8 
far more abundant than for that of tree worship... 
what these therianthropic creatures do signify is 
that some animals like some trees, are already 
conceived of as personal deities and endowed, like 
human beings with distinctive attributes and 
functions; that is to say, that they are not 
merely reverenced in the sense that animals which 
are sacred or taboo are reverenced... Side by side 
with these., however, there are other animals, which 
are not found on the seals... these animals such as 
dog, pig, hare, squirrel eto.^ may or may not have been 
objects of worship on that point we cannot be sure ; 
but we may safely infer that, if they were not wor- 
shipped, they were regarded as saored or ' taboo 
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possessed of magical powers of one kind or another, 
and for that reason were used as amulets/’^® 

In this research on the remains of the Indus 
civilisation the investigators find the trace of 
tree and animal worship, and suspect a certain 
form of animal taboo to have been prevalent 
there. Of course no clear trace of totemism has 
been found in these remains. But if at the back 
of totemism lie tree and animal worship we may 
say that totemism develops out of the aforesaid 
cults. As Max Schmidt says, ‘^Connected with 
ancestor worship (manism) is the so-called animal 
worship (animalism). The latter develops into the 
worship of some special animals as protecting 
deities and ancestral animals (totemism). We 
have already seen that totemism includes the 
worship of animals, tree and occasionally inanimate 
objects ; and the objects of worship become tabaoos, 
thus from taboo we trace the totem. And if 
the animals described by the investigator of 
Mohenjo-Daro remains suspect some animals as 
taboos, is it not impossible that these taboos had 
connections with totemism as well Any way, 
we may or may not make out a clear case of 
totem from the remains of such hoary antiquity 
as that of Mohenjo-Daro. But the suspicion 
remains just the same that as the anthropologists 
find similar racial elements in the Mohenjo-Daro 
peoples as in the modern peoples of India, and 

10 Sir Joiin Marshall^ — “JToAejy'o-Doj'o and the Indus Civilisation’^ 

p— 65-74. 

Max Schmidt — “Toelker Kimde” p— 241. 

Sir John Marshall — op oit. 
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even the elements of some of the modern Indian 
religions suoh as, phallic worship and the cult of 
the Jogis and the Mother-cult, are traced back 
from the Mohenjo-Daro . peoples, it is not im- 
probable that the zoolatry of the Indus people 
have come down in some form to the modern 
peoples of India as well. But we will still wait 
to hear further from the archaeologists on these 
subjects. It will suffice for us to know that 
the traces of totemism and its concomitant taboo 
are suspected amongst the pre-historic peoples of 
India. 


Again, we hear of totemism amongst the 
modern non-Aryan peoples of India. And one 
does not know how much assimilation has taken 
place between the totemistic systems of all these 
races. Here again, Hopkin says, “some of the 
animals of the gods of the Hindu sects of to-day 
appear to be totems of the wild tribes”. * Thus 
if the above conjectures of Hopkin hold good, 
then it can be said that a eultural assimilation 
in the matter of totems has taken place in the 
institutions of present day Hindus. Now we 
come to the subject matter of our enquiry. 
The objects of my enquiry are confined in the 
provinces of Bengal and Assam. In the course 
of my anthropological investigations amongst some 
of the tribes and; castes of North-eastern India 
vks, the Santals, the Banris, the Koras, the 
Kherias of Bengal and the Cacharis of Assam, 
I found that these ' peoples venerate some animals 
and trees while they abstain from eating the 
flesh of the animals they Generate. This led 


* ^Hopkin— ‘TAe Rdigiom of India!^ F. 445. 
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me to the enquiry whether these practices have 
something to do with the institution of ‘^totem 
and taboo^’ as is extant amongst the undeveloped 
races of the world. The result of my study is 
put in this paper as follows — 

The Santals : — ■ The Santals examined in this 
paper hail from the district of Bankura of West 
Bengal. They do not intermarry with the Santals 
of Santal Parganas. They keep strictly to them- 
selves and never mix with their Hindu neighbours. 
Race-pride is strong among them, and they never 
call themselves as Hindus. Yet now-a-days they 
are imitating their Bangafee-Hindu neighbours iu 
many things. The ‘gotras’ of these Santals are 
Panka! and Sol fishes and Betelnuts. Those 
who have these ‘gotras’ i. e. those who claim 
their descent from these things, abstain from 
eating thera.^^ 

The Bauris — The Bauris are a so-called depress- 
ed caste of the district of Bankura. , They are 
outside the pale of Hindu society, though they 
call themselves as Hindus. Thew features and status 
betray them to be Hinduised ahoriginals. 

The Bauris are divided into four divisions ; 
Malla-bauris, Bhala-bauris, Sekhoria- bauris and 
Mana-bauris. This means> they are divided into 
four phratries. And these are named after the 
divisions of the country in which they live, Thus, 

RMey gives a list ^ the tot®)a8 of the Santals he investig^jjed 
as, -wild geosej hawks, Marinda (a kind of graes), conch 

shell, betel palm etc.— “f&e Tribet and of Bengal” 

VoL I p— XMH. 
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the Bauris of Mallbhumi are called Mallabauris ; 
those of Dhalbhumi are ,the Dhalabauris; those of 
Sekharbhumi are known as Sekhoriabauris ; and 
those of Manbhum as Manabauris. By living in these 
lands they have divided themselves into mutually 
exclusive societies. Each of these phratries is an 
endogamous group. The Bauris worship the Dhar- 
ma Thakur. The religious ceremony is performed 
by their priest called Paramanik who is one of 
the elders of their castes, and is appointed by 
their local Raja or landlord. 

One of the ‘Grotras’ of the Bauris is Kashya 
Bog (striped heron). Dog is held in very much 
respect by the Bauris ; and one gets heavy 
punishment from the social leaders in the way of 
penance etc. if he strikes the same animal. The 
striped heron and dog both are taboo to them, 
and they abstain from eating the flesh of these 
animals. They eat chickens, and in many oases, 
they eat the beef of dead cows. But they will 
never hurt the above-mentioned two animals. 

The Kherias — The Kherias live on the hills 
of the old land of Baraha-bhumi now a part 
(present Kani-bandh police station) of the district 
of Bankura. It is said that these Kherias eat 
raw flesh. Malodour coming out of their bodies 
is terrible. They formerly used to live naked. 

Regarding the Bauris, Risleysays “Traces of totemism however 
still survive in their revbrence for the red-baoked heron and the 
dog, and perhaps in their strong objection to touching horse- 
dung. The heron is looked npon as the emblem of the tribe and 
may not be killed or molested on pain of expulsion from the 
caste ” — “The Tribes and Castes of BengaT’ p — 79. 
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They live on the roots and potatoes dug out 
from the jungles. Their ‘gotra’ is lamb. They 
carry conveyance on their shoulders known as 
Palanquin, but they won’t carry it if any piece 
of lamb’s wool remains in it. They don’t eat 
mutton. They have their own language which 
is different from Santali or Bengali language. The 
philologists class it as belonging to the Kolarian 
group. These people are outside the pale of 
Hindu society.!® 

The Koras — The Koras are also a depressed 
class. They say they came originally from Ghota- 
Nagpur. They also call themselves “Mudi”. The 
word ‘Mudi’ in Bengalee signifies a grocer. But 
there is no Hindu caste of the same name. A 
Hindu who is a grocer by profession falls within 
the category of Vaishya (merchant) Caste. But 
these peoples are manual labourers by profession. 

The Koras are decidedly an aboriginal caste, 
as their customs and status show. Probably they 
are cognate with the Mundas of Chota Nagpur, 
and living among the Hindus of West Bengal, 
they are trying to give a hinduised form of their 
name. Probably the name originally was ‘Munda,* 
and it was subsquently changed to ‘Mundi’ and 
finally bengalised to ‘Mudi.’ 

The Vaishnab Babajis act as the ‘gurus’ (spiri- 
tual preceptors ) of the Koreis. Their Majis 
( caste elders ) officiate as priests during marriages. 
The tortoise, duck, Sol fish, egg etc. are the 
objects of their veneration; and they obstain from 
using these things as articles of food. These 

1® E^an&ig the Kherias, Bisleysays “The septs all are totemifliao. 
A Sept of wild Kherias whom Mr. Ball olwerved on the Dalma 
range in Maabhum had the sheep for their totem and were not 
alJowed to eat mattoa or even to use woolen rug” loo. cit. p-406. 
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things are their taboos ; and as they venerate 
these things, it seems that these are their totems, 
The Cacho/ris — The Cacharis are dwellers of 
the hills of Oachar. The subjects that I have 
met belong to the Colony that has settled on the 
plains of Assam. They have a language of their 
own and they do not call themselves as Hindus, 
although they claim descent from the Hindu hero 
Bhima of Mahabharata. They have an animistic 
sort religion, and they worship Mansha tree 

which they call Shaja tree in their 
language. They - do not get Brahmins for their 
priests. They eat anything except beef ( perhaps 
that is due to their constant contact with the 
Hindus), I think Shaja tree is their totem,” 


Bearding the Koras, Risleysays ‘‘That Kora^ Kaora, Khoira, 
Kharia to be the same. He calls them as a Dravidian caste 
of eartii-workers and cultivators in Chota Hagpur, West and 
Oetxtral Bengal, probably an dffehoot from the Munda tribe* 
The Koras or Kherias of Manbhum and Bankura have well 
marked totemistic sections of the same type as the Mundas, and 
the latter admit that some sort of affinity may at one time have 
been recognised”. But my Kora fliib|ects daim themselves to be 
Bengalee “Mudis” and would be setmdalked InKearing a Munda 
affinity. 

Regarding the Cacharis Rev. Sidney Endle, says “About 1790 
A. D. the Raja of that period Krishnachandra and his brother 
Gpvinda Chandra having made a public profession of Brahma- 
nism, were declared by the Brahmins to be Hindus of the 
Khatriya caste, Bhima of Mahabharata fame being assigned to 
them as a mythological ancestor”. Further Endle says, “Tribal 
or^Bmization of the Caohari race rested in early days very largely 
at least on a totemistic basis, although it is only here and there 
that any ^ml regard for the totems can still be said to surviva 
Amongst septs or subtribes totem names are : heaven, earth, 
tdger, Jangle, gra^, sesamum, leech, jute, rivers, bamboo, water 
vei^sels, arecca uut, fern, squirrel, Fadam trea” The Mosa^a' 
roi nr Bagh-l-a’ roi ( tiger folk ) claim kndred with the tiger. 
As regards their religion, Bathob the house-hold god is repre- 
sented through hia divine symbol the Siji (hiju) tree (Eupharbia 
jsplendens)”— Sidney Bndte— 
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Thus so far about the little investigation that 
I have made. It is diflScult to get things 
clearly out of them. As they are living in the 
midst of the Hindus and are in the process of 
becoming Hinduised, they are fast forgetting 
their own traditions and customs. Even the 
Santals are not immune from this attack. They 
are wearing the outward signs of Vaishnavism, — 
the tuft of hair on the middle of the occiput 
and Kanthi ( sacred bead necklace ) around the 
neck. A Santal from the village of Mannagar 
in the district of Manbhum ( now in Bihar ) 
informed me that a Brahman officiated as a priest in 
the time of S'radh ceremony of his father, and he also 
brought SaUgram Sila (symbol of god Vishnu) 
with him during the occasion. Many of the castes such 
as Bhumij, Bhuiyas, Lohars etc., cognates in origin 
with these peoples of Bankura and also untouch- 
ables, have become more Hinduised and are adopt- 
ing Hindu Brahmapical gotras. The more they 
become Hinduised the more they imitate the cus» 
toms and traditions of the upper class Hindus, 
and they get the services of the Vaishnab Babajis 
and even the Brahmans. For this reason the 
remembrance of the role of the totems is forgotten 
but the taboo remains. 

While interrogating these people it is hard to 

f et any clear idea. One has to get at the ‘taboo’ 
rst and then to the idea of the totem. With some, 
the idea of an animal or a plant as their an- 
cestors remains very dimly in their tradition^ 
while with: others it is an object of worship, and 
injury to it is an act of sacrilege, i, e. 
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breaikiDg of the taboo, is forbidden and one gets 
penalty for it. .For example, the Bauris remember 
dimly that the striped heron has got something 
to do with their ancestry, and to injure it or to 
eat the flesh of this bird is a sacrilege with 
them which will make them pay penalty to the 
local zeminder or the social leaders. But in the 
case of the dog they do not connect it with 
their ancestry. Perhaps it is due to the influence 
of surrounding high class Hindus to whom a dog 
is an abomination, and this is being imitated by 
the Bauris who will never injure it, and the 
penalty follows in the ease of violation of the 
social, law. Thus the original role of the striped 
heron as a totem may be traced, but the role 
of the dog as a totem seems to have been for^ 
gotten for the above-mentioned reason. But the 
taboo connected with the dog yet functionsi, and 
this may give us some clue to , the original role) 
of the dog as a totem. With the Kheyits. who 
seem to have migrated from outside Bengal, the 
tradition of the sheep having to do with their anees- 
tory remains and the sheep is to taboo them. Thus 
the sheep’s connection with their ancestry and 
the taboo connected with it, indicate that originally 
the sheep had been the totem of this tribe,^® The 

1 ® Eegaudiag the dianfe of the Gotm by of these ti-ibes, one viz. 
the BhuKiaj, Eieley says; “It, is curious to observe iu a tribe 
still in. a etaie of transition,, that one of the brahmanioa! gotra®, 
gandilya, has been borrowed- from the higher castes and in the 
feocess of borrowing has- been transfered from a Vedio saint 
into a bird”. Risley— Castes of Bengal" p — xlv. 

The Bhumij whom I have interrogated at Bankura- ore good 
Bengalee Hindus, though in a low scale of aooial hierarchy. 
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Santals who connect Pankal and Sol fishes, Betel- 
nuts etc. with their ancestry count these things 
amongst their religious taboos. Of course every 
Santal is not clear on these points. The fact is 
that they live amongst the Hindus, and learn 
much from them. Sometimes they try to imitate 
the Hindus or try to make a parallel case with 
that of the Hindus in their traditional matters. 
Hence some will say that this fish or that plant 
has got something to do with their ancestry, some 
will say these things are simply objects of venera- 
tion from antiquity with them. But all are one 
in saying that they- abstain from the u®e of 
these things. Some will never say right things 
about their tradition before the Hindu gentlemen 
(perhaps they feel sensitive about their traditions). 
Truly they will mention the case of taboo and 
from it the investigator has to get at the idea 
of a totem. The same is the ease with the 
Koras. In the case of the Caoharis, it seems, 
they are in the midst of a conflict, While they 
worship the Shaja tree which must have been 
a totem with them, they at the same time call 
themselves the descendants of Bhima of Maha- 
bharata. Yet my Caohari informants clearly told 
me that they were not Hindus, It seems that as 
they are falling under the influence of surrounding 
Hinduism, they are engrafting Hindu traditions 
#on their own. 

Thus though with these castes and tribes the 
phenomenon of having an animal or a tree a 


But Eoriidle speaks of their oomYersiou to Hiuduism, 
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plant as the ancestor of the caste or the tribe is 
not clear in every case, yet the fact remains that 
the act of veneration of these things and the 
sacrilege in the case of violation of the religio- 
social prohibitive laws concerning these taboos 
clearly prove the case of totem and taboo in 
these matters. It seems to me that the things 
which are the objects of worship and veneration 
had originally been the totems of these peoples, 
and, as such, any sort of use was prohibited. But 
these people having gradually come in contact with 
the Hindus, the totems lost their significance; in some 
cases they are remembered dimly, in others they re- 
tained the usual act of veneration due to them. 
This must have been due to the onslaught of 
surrounding Hinduism. The more these peoples 
began to come in contact with Hinduism, the 
more the totems began to be displaced by Hindu 
gotras and geneologies. 

Thus though the totems began to lose their 
original meanings and position, in many cases 
the septs bearing totem names and the prohibi- 
tive taboos connected with these totems still 
survived. For this reason the desecretion or injury 
to such and such animals still remained in force. 
And on this account it is still easy to trace the 
defunct totems through the taboos connected with 
them. 

Here the question may be asked, how are we 
to know that these objects have been the totems 
of these peoples when we know that the worship 

A brilliant example of it is in the case of the Ahoms of 
A^sam who have adopted Brahmanica) gotras, 
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or the veneration for some trees and the pro- 
hibition regarding the eating of the flesh of some 
animals are also customary with the high class 
Hindus as well. Firstly, it must be said that 
these animals and the trees are neither the objects 
of veneration nor the taboos of the high class 
Hindus. High class Hindus will not refrain 

from eating the flesh of some of these animals 
tabooed by these peoples. Hence it should be said 
that these things are peculiar with these castes 
and tribes. And these belong to the totemistic 
system of the non- Aryan-speaking peoples. Second- 
ly, according to the ethnologists the totems are 
closely related with the group of men with whom 
they are identified; hence engrafting from outside 
is not possible unless the society undergoes a 

change. And further, if the definition of the 
sociologist Emile Durkheim is to be accepted, 
totemism is the basis of uniting peoples into 
society. It acts as a uniting bond of a group of 

people. As he says, “Now the totem is the 

flag of the clan... since a religious force is nothing 
other than the collective and anonymous force of 
the clan, and since this can ne represented in 
the mind only in the form of the totem, the 
totemic emblem is like the visible body of the 
god”. Hence the outside force cannot unite 
peoples into a tribe or clan. Also he says that 
those people who accept a common totem will 
refrain from eating the flesh of that animal of 



Emile Durkheim “The Elementary Forms of Eeligiom 

p— 221. 
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which the totem is the symbol. Thus, that totem 
will have its taboos too. And these together will 
form a religious belief of that clan, as Durkheim 
says, “A religion is a unified system of beliefs 
and practices relative to sacred things, that is to 
say, things set apart and forbidden.” 

Keeping these definitions of totems and taboos 
in mind it is evident, that the beliefs and prac- 
tices of the castes and tribes mentioned in the 
paper relative to the things held sacred by them 
and forbidden to be eaten, must have been their 
original totems. But in the course of time coming 
in contact with Hindu culture the totems 
have lost their original significance and have 
shrunken as the objects of veneration only, and 
the taboo connected with them are still remaining 
in force from which one can yet guess the 
totems. 



Emile Durkheim — “The Mementary Form of Feligiom Life" 

> P-4^- 

* This pafer was submitted at the annual sessien of the Indiau 
Science Congress, 1933, 


III. DISEASE, DEATH & DIVINATION. 

in 

Certain Primitive Societies in India. 

Br D. N. Majumi>aji, m, a., p. e, s. 

Luchnow Unwersity. 

In all societies, primitive or advanced, various 
charms are practised and amulets used. Change 
of habilinaents to conceal the sex is practised in 
many advanced societies and the following pro- 
tections against evil spirits and the evil eye arc 
known* tlnroaghout India, eg, iron and other 
metals, coral and sheifs, preekms stones, blood, 
ineensci ssit, spitttej urid and' other grains, mus^ 
tards, tattooing, torn shoes, leather, garlic, glass, 
etc. 

Birth, death, conception and pregnancy, mitia- 
tion, marriage, agricultural operations such as 
sowing and reaping, construction of houses, first 
opening of houses and buildings, undertaking of 
long journeys and such other activities of 
the individual as well as the community are 
carefully watched and protected against the evil 
eye of nriscreanfcs and aoreerors by wearing amulets 
and charms, fixing auspicfkius hours and in various 
other ways seldom mtelligible to unsuspecting 
minds. 

All failures, disafipoktments, sufferings, pecuaiary 
or material loss, are attributed to evil spirits who 
constantly strug^e for masterjT and csntrol over 
the destiny of naan, and receive gresdi^k 

attention from prindtive seeiety ©rerywheret 
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or death is not due to natural causes but is 
brought about by the influence of malignant spirits 
who are eager to find out human failings. Even 
natural decay is attributed to the evil eye or to 
spirits, and various devices are practised to protect 
the survivors from further attention from the 
latter. 

The Veddhas leave the hut where death has 
oocured; the Polias of Northern Bengal used to 
do so till recently; and where corpses are buried 
or cremated, the path through which they are 
carried are strewn with thorns and grains charged 
with magical formulas so that the just departed 
soul may not come back and harm those it has 
left behind. The soul that leaves its mortal 
frame may not be at all harmful but the spirit 
or spirits that are in possession of the disembodied 
soul may use it in any way to chastise the 
survivors. The custom of placing flat stones to 
cover the remains of the dead, practised by the 
Munda-Dravidian tribes, is a device to check the 
passage of the spirit from the grave for some 
time to come while the circle of stones made by 
the Korwas at the place of cremation is meant to 
hedge in the spirit for some time till it is freed 
by the survivors after the funeral ceremony. 

Death from infectious diseases such as small- 
pox, cholera, etc, is seldom followed by cremation; 
but interment takes place in these cases and corpses 
of unmarried persons are also buried by the 
Bhaiyas. Women dying in child-birth are believed 
to tranaform themselves into malignant spirits; aiid 
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delay in delivery as also other complications in 
pregnancy are attributed to these spirits. Amongst the 
Hos, such spirits are believed to sit on the breast of 
pregnant women and thereby displace the placentei. 
Children suffer from rickets owing to the influence of 
spirits who are but the disengaged souls of dead 
children. Consumption is due to holes in the 
lungs made by Eakti Bhowani. Fever is caused 
by Bhowani and a promise of sonoe sacrifice or 
offerings to this malignant spirit is expected to effect a 
complete cure. Small pox or cholera are caused by 
MaharanI or Sitalamata and regular propitiatiom 
of these deities ensure the safety of the victim. 
Sacred groves or the Jahiras of the Hos are places 
where very old trees, the remnants of the original 
forest clad tracts, are preserved and no Ho would 
dare cut a tree without exciting the wrath of 
the sylvan spirits believed to reside in it. They 
are often regarded as the guardian spirits of the 
villagers; and sacrifice at these places or pouring of 
water on them is believed to have the efficacy 
of driving these epidemics out of the village ar^. 
Dysentry or vomitting blood is remedied by offering 
red fowl or the blood of sacrificed goats to Hakti 
Bhowani or Sakti Bhowani. 

There are different spirits presiding over different 
crises of life, one over periodic fever, another 
over death and fatal diseases, one over Cholera, 
one over Measles and Poxes and the lika 
Gout, or Lumbago or Rheumatism is also attributoi 
to the Bhowani or such other raalignaat spiril^ 
and a few kicks at the back by a Balga or 

5 
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are calculated to cure the most obstinate attack, 
Death by drowning is always due to the influence 
of spirits who are but the disengaged souls of 
persons who had met a watery grave. Such, for 
example, are the Kcichin dongas of the Hos. The 
malignant spirits have no fixed abode but hover 
round in the atmosphere and move from person 
to person and place to place. The absence of 
any permanent abode of the spirits is significant 
for it makes the spirits easily displaceable by the 
Baigas, Dewas or Ojhas who are the witch doc- 
tors of different tribes. All troubles, social or 
domestic or agrarian, are traced to the interference 
of spirits or deities which the witch doetoJ’s 
know. In some tribes the Baiga or the medicine-men 
possess a crude knowledge of the efficacy of roots 
^nd herbs, but they sometimes dispense filthy 
concoctions. The belief of the people in these 
indigenous medicines is so great that they expect 
a dose of the Baiga to cure immediately the most 
obstinate disease and thus discredit a medicine 
that must he taken repeatedly. They prefer the 
medicineman and his nostrums to the trained 
physician and his prescription. Where they take 
any drug they cannot separate it from the charm 
believed to b'e associated with it. The drug 
therefore receives its healing power or efficacy by 
virtue of the incantations or formulas muttered 
by the Baiga in the course of its administration. 
The Baigas know the roots and creepers and 
prepare the mixtures the composition of which is 
therefore unknown to the pepple, so anything 
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that the Baiga applies is a charm even if it is 
only an indigenous drug. 

The influence of spirits is greatly overestimated 
and the faith of the people in witch-doctors is 
still unshaken in primitive societies. Where the. 
people live in close proximity to urban centres, 
medical aid if sought may be had but they have 
no faith in medical practitioners; and in cases of 
epidemics such as cholera or small pox the village 
Dewa or the Baiga makes daily offerings to village 
godlings and Sitalaraata to ward off the epidemics 
from the affected area. The nature of oflPerings 
varies according to the intensity of the epidemic. 
In the Korwa villages, the Baiga who is a Chero 
by tribe, makes a burnt offering with sugar and 
curds daily. In eases of fever, he prescribes certain 
roots to the patient, a decoction of which is be- 
lieved to cure the fever, provided the spirit who 
has caused the malady has previously been appeased. 
Cholera amongst the Majhwars is due to the 
wrath of a Dano who lives in the Banka hill, 
for whoever approaches the cave or its neighbour- 
hood is seized with the malady. The disease or 
the epidemic is averted by Simuria who is regu- 
larly propitiated by the Majhwars. He is easily 
pliable but equally irritable and the villagers 
.offer ghee and y«r, and sacrifice fowls at the 
junction of two or more village alleys and this 
is believed to ensure the safety of the village. 

Fever amongst the Cheros, Panikas, Majhwars, 
Kharwars, is due to a number of spirits, 
Bhowaui, Jalamukbi, Ghanashyain, Peehria^ Sitnuria, 
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Churail, Rakas, Sadhok, Mahdani, Balsadhok, Rakti- 
Bhowani, Kachnibhowani, Burah Deo, Banaspati, 
Dano, Rajah Chandol, Atbhuji Devi, Angarmata, 
Burimata, Jalnimata, Kodma rnata, Sairi devi 
and nameroua other spirits the witch doctors know or 
invent. Of these spirits some are by nature beneficent, 
others are malignant but though they are afraid 
of the malignant ones whom they propitiate with 
sacrifices and offerings at stated periods, they are 
equally anxious to administer to the needs of the 
former for they hold that as a mother is often 
annoyed with her children and punish them for 
their offences, so the beneficent powers also chastise 
them whenever knowingly or unknowingly the 
setablished ussages are violated. 

The- spirits who inftuenoe the life of the 
Tharus are said, to haunt peculiar places, some 
dwell in tanks, rivers^ whirlpools or hills, others 
haunt Ber, Semar or Peepal trees, the burial 
ground, the junction of three roads, the deserted 
house or some specified area in the village and 
each particular spirit is believed to preside over 
a particular department of tribal life. The tradi- 
tional belief in the activities of these spirits and 
gOdlingSj their meddlesomeness in human affairs, 
power to do good or harm assure their 
abiding place in the social life of the contmunity 
and oonsequently there arises a set of ideas, 
images, concepts, feelings, cults, device® and rituals 
■which help the primitive man to tide over critical 
stages of their life, 

Paver in women and ehildres among the KorwISj, 
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is believed to be caused by Churail wbioh is a 
female spirit and extremely mischievous, She has 
no fixed abode ; she takes her temporary abode 
on the branch of some tree on the outskirts of 
a village and when a woman or child passes under 
that tree, she descends upon the victim and 
causes this malady. The extreme manifestation 
of her wrath is experienced when the victim 
suffers from spasms and delirium and in course of 
the latter, the affected person gives out the identity 
of the spirit and the manner of possession. But 
Churail is easily displaceable. The smoke of burnt 
chillies drives her away. Sometimes a forcible 
shake also dispossesses the affected person, Churail 
is the same as the Churing Bongas of the Hos, which 
are the spirits of women dying in child-birth. 
Women are in constant dread of these spirits and 
they take special care to propitiate them regularly 
with offerings of liquor and blood of red fowls. 
As Churail is the spirit of a person dying in 
child-birth, so Balsadhoks are those of still born 
babes who harm the new born ones without 
sufficient provocation. Ehicliuri, fowls and some- 
times bread are offered to the latter. They 
haunt tanks, big trees, bathing ghats and places 
of evacuation where their victims are found to 
resort, Jalamukhi is a benign deity ^ with the 
aboriginal population of the Dudhi estate as well 
as neighbouring areas and she with her oonsort 
Ghanash^m Tbakur has a temple dedicated to h« 
in every village. Whenever epidemics sweep 
away the villagers and their cause cannot be 
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divined, prayers are oflFered at the village shrine 
and blood of sacrificed fowls or goats is offered 
to the deities as the price of protection. The 
most dreaded and mischievours spirits are the three 
Bhowanls, eg, Bhowanl^ Rakti Bhowani and Kaohni 
Bhowanl who are the pet spirits of the witches 
and are met by the latter every night under 
cover of darkness and are instructed by them to 
chastise the villagers for petty offences, real or 
imaginary. The Baigas, Ojhas, Dewas, Bhararas 
and Bhspas are sometimes unable to trace the 
haunts of these Bhowanls and the witches who 
set them against persons and things; but there 
are certain conventional methods of ascertaining 
the causes of the attack of the Bhowanis which 
make a compromise possible. 

The number of Bhowanls is constantly on the 
increase and the whole atmosphere is surcharged 
with these evil spirits. Every witch controls 
quite a good number of Bhowanis and this faci- 
litates his modus operendi, so that it is indeed 
difficult to trace the source of her attack. Besides, 
there are two distinct types of Bhowanis, one is 
set against persons and the other against cattle. 
The Bhowanis who are made to harm cattle have 
separate jurisdictions and are stationed at four 
corners of the village. They sit on the shoulders 
of cattle and goad them to the forests where 
they are left unprotected to be devoured by 
wild beasts of prey. This is done to effect 
material loss to the people , who have already been 
affected physically by the Bhowanis. 
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All diseases are ascribed mostly to the evil 
influence of spirits and sorcerers who are prone 
to find out human failings and chastise men for 
real or imaginary ofl^ences against the spirits or their 
patrons. Diseases may be broadly divided into 
those that grow from within the body and those 
that are due to external physical causes. The 
latter includes all external sores, bruises, cuts, 
fractures of bones etc, while the former refers to 
fever, pox, measles, cold, consumption, cholera, 
dysentry, vomitting etc. The internal diseases 
however are caused by the witches whose modus 
operendi we shall examine below. We have 
enumerated above a number of common ailments 
and the beliefs relating to them and we shall in 
this chapter discuss some of the important pro- 
cesses by which diseases are caused by the witches. 
We have also seen that the spirits and the witches 
who are believed to control them, are sometimes 
conceived as identical and thus the spirits enter 
the body of the witches and identify themselves 
with the activities of the latter. But in most 
oases, however, the spirits have to be invoked 
by the witches and vows of sacrifice and some- 
times regular propitiation of these spirits are 
regarded as essential to bring the spirits under 
the control of the witches, There are among the 
Korwas certain witches who have some pet spirits 
at their command and these spirits are so familiar 
and friendly with the former that little or too 
exhortation or persuasion is necessary to engagf : 
these spirits for nefarious purposes. 
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In ninety cases out of a hundred, the victim 
of a disease will tell you the reason for the 
trouble and will resort to the Dewas, Bhagats, 
Bhopas and Bhararas who are the witch doctors 
of the people. The latter will seldom question 
the imaginary part played by the witches or the 
spirit believed to have been offended and will 
proceed in a conventional way to divine the 
source of the attack. As soon as the divination 
is finished, the witch-doctor goes to the affected 
person and tells hioj or her how such ' and such 
offerings are desired by the spirit and the person 
is sure to be cured if he or she will offer them 
to the spirit. The offering is seldom denied and 
the witch-doctor is instructed to propitiate the 
spirit as directed by him. This divination is 
very often corroborated by the patient who soon 
gets possessed and in the course of the possession 
gives out the name of the spirit and how it has 
overtaken him or her. This is made possible, 
perhaps by continued fasting and singular concentra- 
tion which follows the divination by the witch 
doctor. The witches in primitive society are 
conceived to be anti-social in their motive and 
action and thus are dreaded like the ‘Bishahas’ of 
of the Oraons.* The social life led by the 
witches gives them little scope for becoming 
philanthropists and they can therefore he easily 
goaded by the spirits to act as agents of malice and 
anti-social activities.. With little or no interest 
in life, with all ambitions frustrated, and leading, 

Roy, Oram Bdi^ion a/nd Ousiom, pp, 261-262, 
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as they; are aoemstoraedi t® d®,! a' life of soorn/ aad 
hatej it is no wonder thht they extend thioir ooi?dial ^ 
hsand'to the beings- of the unseen world wust 
necessarily be their companions and friends in the 
life after death. 

The processes by which the witches are believed 
to cause disease and death amongst the primitive 
tribes in India may be interpreted as contagious 
magic practised in' elaborate- detail. The Korwas 
when they want to do harm on some alien' 
individual would make an effigy of powdered rice 
or wheat flour and would prick the effigy with- 
thorns in the certain belief that" the intended ’ 
victim will suffer similar pricks, the result being 
boils and sores all over the. victim’s body. When 
a particular person among the Korwas has to be 
killed, the witch is believed to keep awake on a 
certain new^moon night and with the help of a 
knife or a scythe, cut into two pieces an- effigy 
made of straw or of pounded rice. The Hos 
believe that the witch, if she want to kill a nian,- 
must shoot an arrow at the supposed effigy of 
the man or his shadow. But the man thus acted 
upon will not die suddenly but will develop 
consumption which is believed to cause holes in 
the lungs and the viotim dies a terrible death.* 
The arrow is generally shot at night without 
beiug. detected, so that ibe victim may be taken 
by the disease unwares. This method may aptly 
be compared to the . custom of sacrificing the, 

■» ^ JSt -Vol X3B01. 1927,- pp, 4243, 
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enemy ceremonially before the goddess Parvatl in 
certain parts of Bengal. On the third day of the Durga 
Pujab, i.e, on the Navami day, when the regular and 
prescribed sacrifices for the day have been made, 
a doll of powdered rice in a piece of bark of the 
banana tree, is placed on the sacrificial altar and 
all the members of the house assemble to offer 
this as a sacrifice to the goddess. This is known 
as satruhali or the sacrifice of the enemies. The 
head of the family or the karts, takes the dao 
in his hand and uttering certain incantations 
prompted by the priest, cuts the doll clean into 
two halves, the rest of the family members, men 
women and children, touching his person while in 
the act of striking at the eflfigy. This is believed 
to scare away evil spirits and to destroy all 
enemies of the family and give to the members 
an immunity from unforeseen calamities. 

There is another method by which the witches 
can inflict disease but this method is rarely 
practised as it is a direct method and is attended 
with risks. Most of the witches possess a fair 
knowledge of vegetable poisons which they can 
cull from the forest but they know their anti- 
dotes as well. When the witches want to create 
tirduble and chastise people for particular offences, 
they administer these poisons with food and when 
the victim suffers from the effect of the poison, 
and if they want to bring him back to life, the 
witches come to the victim’s place and use the 
antidote which the people take as an indigenous 
drug powerful enough to fight the disease. A 
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particular Revenue Officer on his way to the head- 
quarters in the state of G-harwal once forced 
a Rawaltta woman to provide grass for his horse, 
the latter protesting. The officer was persistently 
requested by the villagers not to compel her for 
fear of some personal harm as she was reputed 
to be a witch. The officer did not listen to the 
remonstrances, and the result was that the horse 
fainted and dropped down dead. It was after 
a good deal of entreaties and supplications 
that the witch was persuaded by the villagers 
to bring the horse back to life. 

A fourth method by which the witches can 
bring about diseases and thus chastise people is 
to act on certain things which once formed a part 
of the person, as, for example, nails, hair, spittle 
etc, or some articles which the person uses con- 
stantly as cloth, ornaments, weapons etc, or things 
which are trodden upon by a person or even the dust 
of one’s feet. The effect of magical formulas 
which the witches cite to invoke the spirits which 
are believed to be under their control varies 
according to the importance of these articles to 
the victim. Thus the witches among the Hos 
will procure hair cuttings and pairings of nails 
of the intended victim, bury them in the court- 
yard for a week or so and, on a new-moon night, 
dig them out. The floor of the hut will he 
swept clean and ashes will be spread in the circle 
previously drawn on the floor. Then the witch 
will burn some dried faggots inside the circle and 
when the fire blazes up, throw the hair or nail 
clippings intc the fire to be burnh. Thrice the 
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SBttofee ,'will be swallowed ’by • the witoh and in- 
oantaAions . and . foDmtilas will be recited. When 
the jfee ; is ^extinguished, -she ' will collect the 'ashes 
in A ’‘.new : earthen 'pot and preserve’ it in- a corner 
of the hut OP will >*niake ; it hang ' from the* thatch 
of the roof. The next process is of course 
Attended with risks ' and ■ the witch ^ has to take 
tall ’ precsaufcions toensure the proper administration 
of Ithe nostrum, The ashes which she has pre- 
.«:9if\;ed in !ithe earthen pot has to be mixed with 
sonae food which the viotira will savour. It is 
generally mixed with rice beer virhich is freely 
drunk by the people and which is the mast im- 
portant * food and drink of the primitive population 
in ■ Gbsta-Nagpur and adjoining areas. It is 
sometimes mixed with fruits which are collected 
in the forest and which are distributed freely by 
the villagers, such as wild plums, mohvxt, . black- 
berry and the like. -Such is the magic of the 
dust that only the victim whose hair or nail has 
been thus burnt, if he or she partakes of it, will 
suffer and not others who may unsuspectingly 
drink or taste them. The first symptom of the 
attack will be sneezing by the victim, not once 
or twice but in succession for a considerable time, 
which will at once indicate the power of some 
wilch over him; and he will resort immediately 
to some ‘Baiga, Bhagat or diviner to know the 
root of the trouble. But it very often happens 
that the victim pays no heed to it and thus the 
next stage of 'the disease, that is high fever, 
d-ysentry or nausea oemes unawares to him. Then 
of course ho will > call ! the wiftohi-.doetor to divine 
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the souFoe of the attack and, if possible, to esti- 
njate the terms of compromise with the oflfended 
epirit whtich has been set by the witch against 
him. The divination will bring about no doubt a 
compromise when the sacrifice desired by the 
spirit is offered and a promise of occasional pro- 
pitiation .is made to the spirit, In most of the 
cases the disease leaves the victim as soon as 
the sacrifice is promised but there are spirits 
who insist on the sacrifice first and then the 
malady is taken off. In those oases where s%en 
after the sacrifice the disease does not take a 
hopeful turn, the Baiga is taken to task by the 
victim for he must have omitted some important 
rites in the course of sacrifice and the former has 
to undergo certain rites which are interpreted as 
penance for bis acts of omission and commission 
and the victim is sure to come round. 

Amongst the Eawalttas of Rawain, the witches 
are believed to act through food and thus seldom 
do they i dare take cooked food prepared 
strangers. Gerd is a popular food of the locality, 
so it is through curd tkab a witch can easity 
exercise her evil influence on any person partak- 
ing of the same. They never take curd without 
salt as it is believed that if it is acted upon by 
some witch the mixture will turn red. What the 
.witches imix with tfle curd and other items of 
food .has rmt ibeen ascertained but it is possible 
that some mjch principle is in praotioe jamongst 
these hill men. 

The witches are also believed *to cause disaaa© 
or calamity to indmduals, '• families or the entire 
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village by promising saorifice to the familiar spirits. 
This is done by means of the spirit-bundle con- 
sisting of bones of fowls or other animals that 
are promised as sacrifice, potsherds, grain charged 
with magical formulas, broken pieces of ornaments, 
torn rags dyed with red ochre, etc, which are 
carefully buried in a corner of the courtyard of 
the intended victim, or in the burial ground of 
the particular family or in the spot where the 
village godlings are regularly propitiated by the 
prfest. This is followed by continued fasting 
by the witch for a number of days till the 
desired effect comes to pass. The villagers believe 
it to be the most effective means of bringing 
disaster or calamity to individual families or the 
entire village; and on this account they have to 
keep watch over the suspected witches of the 
village and their activities. 

The two other processes by which the witch 
can bring about death or deformity in an indi- 
vidual or a particular family among the Orfions 
have been described by E,oy. * The first is an 
application of the recognised belief that the witch 
in her communion with the spirit or spirits 
acquires a kind of second sight which enables the 
witch to see through the body of the victim. 
Thus the witch amongst the Oraons can kill a 
person by extracting the heart of the victim 
through magic spells on the Sohordi Amawas night 
and packing it up in a bundle of pipar leaves 
and fixing a day for the death of the victim. 

* Oraon Mdigion and Customs^ Eoy. 
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The victim is believed to pine away and succumb 
on the date so fixed. And all deaths among the 
Oraons or even among the animals domesticated 
or wild, where no apparent sickness is perceived, 
are ascribed to this process which enables the 
witch to extract the heart out of the victim’s 
body. 

The second process has been described by Roy 
in the following words ; — “The witch takes the 
form of a cat and in this shape the witch enters 
people’s houses, licks the saliva trickling down 
the corners of the mouth of some sleeping person 
or bites off a lock of hair of a sleeping person 
and the unfortunate person falls ill or his hair 
falls off. Even if the witch in this shape throws 
her shadow on a sleeping person, the latter suffers 
from a nightmare. In the same shape of a cat, 
the witch is believed to enter people’s houses at 
night and mew in a plaintive strain and as a 
result some calamity is sure to overtake the 
family. If such a cat {chor dewd) can be ^laid 
hold of or killed or its leg or other limb 
broken, the witch too, it is said, will be found 
dead at her home or maimed in her leg or other 
limb, as the case may be." This idea perhaps is 
responsible for the belief which the Hindus still 
have, about impending calamities in particular 
families as a result of the plaintive mewing of a 
cat or the barking of a pet dog at night on the 
threshhold of , the house. The role of the witch 
is done away with but the danger is apprehended 
all .the sanae; which may be a survival only. 
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We. bi&sre S 0 ‘ far discussed tbe ptecesses by 
which the witches bring about disease or: calamity 
to> individuals or particular families,- but there are 
processes by which an. entice village or a purhs, 
might be affected. This -method is usually employed 
to< transfer a t disease or epidemic from one village 
to another and is commonly taken recourse to 
when cholera or small pox or plague breaks out 
in any particular area. The first attempt to fight 
the imported cases of pox or cholera is to offer 
sacrifice to the goddess presiding over cholera or 
small pox. Stray eases are believed to be cured 
and the extent of the infection effectively checked 
by such propitiation, but when it takes a virulent 
turn and multiplication of sacrifices even does not 
bring about any appreciable change in the course 
of the epidemic, the villagers assemble together 
at the house of the Vfllage-priest whu makes 
promises of more sacrifices t6 the goddefsses 
siding over the diseases, chanting voeifSrous 
incantations and formulas, A red hen is purchased 
by the villagers by contributing each a handfui 
of arua, rice and the bird is offered by the priest 
to the goddess as an earnest of the sacrifices 
that are promised in case the suflf^rings are 
redressed. When the hymns and formulas have 
been recited and the rites have been performed, the 
hen is tduched by all the villagers present and 
then taken round ' the village by' an elderly mem-' 
her of the scavenger class who haS' settled rh' 
the aboriginal villages or, in his ’ absence, by a 
member who is maimed or deformed and then* 
again brought to the oodttyatd' of tiiV' priestf' 
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The priest who was wearing a red rag,, tears off 
a strip from his hotoi and ties^ it to the. left leg* 
of the hen while- the rest of the villagers go 
home and come. back, with sdtds or sticks in hand,. 
Like the Bonga EOanr ceremony of- the Hos- on, 
the last day of the Mage festival, the villagers; 
assemble; at the outskirts of the village with the 
hen carried in front of them and begin to chant 
prescribed hymns and incantations, which are 
unintelligible, even to. the people themselves, The, 
hen iS’ then dropped down from thei arms of the. 
man who- carried, it- and all. the villagers, charge: 
the. poor bird with sticks, and stones,, cheeking 
its passage to; the. willage- The hen is thusidr-iven. 
to the neighbouring villages and by so doing, the s 
villagers believe to be- immune, from, further havoc 
of the epidemic, This is usually done at dead 
of nighti, so that other villages may not detect 
them, for., if they do; so, there will be fends 
between two or more villages. The- poor bird is 
generally driven miles to reach a new village,, 
the members of which might be unaware of the 
epidemic in the vicinity. Bnt - villages situated in 
the neighbourhood are particularly anxious to see 
that; no stray, birds enter the village area and 
during epidemic, times, ' each village keeps 
men posted at. different approaches- to the village, 
day and night, to see. that no such bird enters 
the^ village hauudary. Sometimes it happens' that.^ 
a» gfoup of villagesi assemble together and repeah™ 
the process* for coinmon good and drive the bird 
tia a» distanfe village where the rag tied to tfce- 
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leg is separated from the bird and thus uo trace 
of its being seorificed is descernible. Thus a village 
or a group of villages or parhd is seen to co- 
operate and act in unison for common interest 
arid thus testify to the social solidarity of the 
village, clan or the tribe. 

The two classes of intermediaries who are 
reputed to possess a knowledge of the unseen 
world are witches and their doctors. The former 
are the patrons of the spirits and are credited with 
mystic' connection with the latter. Every Ho 
village in Kolhari is said to contain a number of 
these witches who assemble at night under a big 
banian tree or tamarind tree outside the skirts of 
the village where they set up a nocturnal dance 
in honour of particular hongas or spirits whom 
they control. Anyone passing by them at night 
is sure to be molested and killed; and the blood 
is offered to the hongas. During this commuriien 
. with the spirit, the witches get possessed, when 
they are asked by the spirits to chastise this or 
that person of the village who might have, somehow 
or other, incurred the displeasure of the spirit. 
Though the witches are credited with . the control 
of spirits, in fact it is the witches themselves 
who are subservient to the spirits. The Korwas 
will not ordinarily pass under tamarind trees at 
night without suflSeient excuse and when they ' 
have to follow/ a route where tamarind trees occur, 
they throw grains charged with magical formulas 
on all sides when they approach these trees and 
seldom look round. This attitude may be traced 
to the belief in witches assembling under the trees 
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under cover of darkness either to minister to the 
physical needs of the spirits or to take orders 
from them. ; 

The witches among the Rawalttas are seldom 
known to the people for they are very skilful 
in concealing their identity. They are believed to 
be in possession of some spirits whom they use 
for good or for evil, usually the latter. They are 
believed to possess superhuman powers and can 
consume the substance from within a lemon 
without touching the outer covering of the fruit. 

In the same way the witches can kill a person 
without his knowing it. 

It is indeed doubtful \vhether the witch-doctor 
or the witch has any definite idea about the 
beings supposed to people the atmosphere as is 
manifest in the conventional method in which 
they proceed to interpret human activities and 
processes of nature, resulting, as it were, from a 
course of events in savage society whose causal 
connection is seldom questioned. But the spirits 
who are believed to influence the course of events 
in savage society are conceived as powerful beings 
who depend to an appreciable extent on human 
ministrations and, whenever the latter are not 
forthcoming, become so restless that they goad 
the people to a subservience which ensures the 
continual flow of sacrifices and ofiferings to themselves. 

Nor is the knowledge of the spirits received 
first-hand by the witches. There is no direct 
communion with fk® spirit or spirits wfiom- the 
witches serve. The training which is demanded 
of: a, woman when she enlists herself in the ranks 
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of witches is such that gives 'her little first-hand 
knowledge about 4he beings whom she wants ‘to 
invoke. The process of training of the witch and 
the witch-doctors are generally the same but 
there is yet a difference ; the witch learns her 
trade in secret, the witdh doctors train apprentices 
in public. ‘Fasting, concentration and possession 
are the eharacteristiu processes through which the 
witch as well as the witch-doctors get to the 
fountain of spirit lore. Persons vVho are hypernorinal 
or of abnormal mental activities are the best inter- 
mediaries between -the two worlds and thus serve 
as links between the human .and the unseen world, 

but there are also intermediaries who are suspected 
to be born with the evil eye or the evil mouth. 

In most of the primitive societies in India, 
particularly among the Munda tribes who inhabit 
•the secure plateau of Ghota-Nagpur, it is the 
women who arc witches but all women cannot be 
such, it is only women vVbo are barren, Who are 
without child or who are aged and infirm or who 
'have lived long as widows that can communicate 
with the spirits and become votaries of evil spirits. 
Whenever there is any crisis in primitive society, 
whether in the shape of epidemics, failure of crops, 
diseases or death, they associate it with the 
witches and suspicion at once falls on such women, 
but attempts are seldom made to identify any 
•woman with the crisis for fear lest the witch 
might set her familiar spirit against individuals or 
their families. It it only in extreme cases *that 
a man will accuse a ioertain woman with nefarious 
designs. A typical example was furoi^ied during 
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the (last revolt of Ihe Larka Eols <»q Chstanagpur, 
when the Eols were defeated and brought 'under 
the British icrown. -When the military was 
■withdrawn from fhe area occupied by fthe >Larika 
Eols, one morning all the Eols met together to 
divine the cause of their humiliation and it was 
suggested by some that -all their miseries owe 
their origin to the witches. When this was 
agreed upon, the next morning hundreds of such 
women were mercilessly put to death which 
no doubt ended their miseries. 

Fecundity of women is regarded as a powerful 
factor in determining the power of the woman** to 
resist the manouvres of spirits. Delay in delivery 
or extreme pains in the course of child-birth is 
traced to the influence, direct or indirect, of spirits 
but once the child is born the woman is regarded 
us immune from further attention of the spirits. 
Barrenness in most of the tribes is ascribed to bad 
morals and sins committed in previous births, bat 
it may also be traced to the use of indigenous 
medicines to prevent conception, which may have 
some prejudicial effect on the reproduotory system. 
Again most of the societies here referred to 
recognise the difference between fertile and infertile 
groups— women who multiply and thus add to the 
strength of the tribe and women who being infer- 
tile serve no very useful purpose to the community 
and are prone to anti-social activities. 

It has been said tha^t the witahes are *teaiisd 
in sp-cret- But there is hardly ew-y tribe who can 
positively trace the haunts of the witches and if 
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any individual happens to know the training- 
ground of the witches, he has to keep the secret 
on pain of death. Thus during the nootural dance 
of the witches among the Oraons, should any in- 
quisitive man happen to meet them, he is warned 
on pain of death not to speak to any one of what 
he may have seen or heard. * But the witches 
are not satisfied by extracting the promise, for the 
intruder is shadowed for a considerable time, and 
should he prove faithless, he is chasticed and put 
to death. They also wipe off by means of spells, 
it is said, all traces of footsteps or other marks 
of the witches’ dance before dawn. Thus the 
horror of chastisement acts as a deterrant 
to publicity, but every tribe or every village has 
a vague idea of the training arena which is located 
at some sequestered plot usually away from human 
habitations, where, on certain dates of the year, 
the witches collect and dance and sing and chant 
the incantations which give the power to do evil, 
formulas which when recited bestow on them a 
kind of second sight which it is said enable them 
to see through the body of their intended victims, 
and to choose magical instruments such as the 
brooraistick or a rag, a potsherd or grains which 
obey their command and can be used in any 
conceivable and inconceivable manner. Thus among 
the Mupda tribes witches of different villages 
on new moon nights, particularly in the month of 
Kartik, at dead of night, assemble in the vicinity 
of the village but away from the principal thorough- 
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fares, in some cases, in the midst of the forests 
where there is hardly any chance of any villager 
passing at that hour, strip themselves of their 
clothes, and begin to dance the weird dance of 
the witches till twilight. Novices are initiated on 
these occasions into the mysteries of witch-craft 
and are shown the efficacy of the spells and in- 
cantations of the witches ; powerful witches are 
said to demonstrate their magical powers, either 
by uprooting a big tree in the neighbourhood 
and removing it to a distance or creating a storm 
or bringing down torrential rains. As in the case 
of the Hos, most of the witches of cognate tribes 
have a number of spirits at their command who 
are not ordinarily known . by the villagers, but 
they can also invoke spirits who are regarded by 
the villagers as harmless or malignant by offering 
sacrifices to which they are believed to respond 
at once. Thus the witches among the Oraons, as 
S. C. Roy puts it, enter into communion with the 
spirits that ordinarily receive no sacrifices such as 
the spirits of the ancient dead and such' spirits 
as Hankar Bai and by tempting them with vows 
of sacrifices get their nefarious designs on others 
executed with the aid of these spirits. 

A few words about the representation of these 
spirits will no doubt be of great help in realis- 
ing the conception of the spirits in primitive 
society, who are d^oribed to be animistic and 
believers in shapeless and impersonal forces. The 
representation of spirits in the different areas 
under iuvestigation varies in different tribes but 
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nowheTO am they’' conoewed as: impersonal or shape- 
less as- interprebed-by. some, authorities. The witoh 
who is oreditedi witihs the possession of some spirit 
whom she sets- against persons and thingSj is gene- 
rally identified with such spirih and tiie appearance, 
gait and movements of the witch, are- understood 
to be the same’ aet those of the spirits whom she 
conia*olei. The spirit who is believed to - be old is 
associated with a. witch of the same: age: and a 
young but. barren woman isudentified wHMichurail, 
while thO' face’ of a sttll-bom babe is; taken as 
a representation of the which isia diseng-; 

aged sotii' of a deceased* baby. The’ femsde spirit 
that- presides; over' village groves; is an old ladjp, 
who possesses’ a crooked figure and matted white 
hair and is« seen moving' on; her cmtbb from* village 
to> village where; she is' Watitedi- The^ abodes of 
these' spirits are known tb‘ the' aborigines^ 
trees and' hillocks which' are their' haunts arS' 
specially regarded with awe and reverence and the 
shrines that are found' in villages' contain* crude 
representations of seats usually afifected by’ these 
spirits. The temple of Jalamukhi is constructed' 
by erecting six pilikrs over which is* plkced a' 
shed, conical in' shapej made of bamboo- and thicket. 
On the. floor is drawn two small circles, not alto- 
gether closed, one to two inches thick, with^an outlet 
to tha west which forms a link with the dais of 
tha priest who offers secrifices at regular intervals. 
Tha forms and funatioas of spirits are revealed, in 
dreams or tnaoces. and are; different in. different, 
loealitiesi. But. there exists- everywhere av tandenny 
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in savage society to objectify the subjective concep- 
tion of these spiritual entities which are be- 
lieved to pervade the whole atmosphere. 

Stories are current in savage society how parti- 
cular persons belonging to different tribes mira- 
culously entered the kingdom of spirits and how 
wonderful were the sceneries there and the ap- 
pearances of the witches in their gala dress while 
engaged in dances and festivities under the river 
or inside the unknown caves of distant hills. 
Years ago, a Majhwar also had a similar experience 
under the Kanwar river on the extreme boundary 
of the Mirzapur district where it is separated from 
Palamau. It was the rainy season and the river 
had swollen owing to the showers of the previous 
day. The Majhwar was to cross the river, for his 
home lay on the other bank of the Kanwar. The 
boat-man had left his post, for the night was dark 
and the current was strong, The fear of lightening, 
the dread of wild beasts and the thought of his 
beloved who were anxiously awaiting his arrival, 
led him to jump into the flaming surge ^^f the 
gaping stream and he was poised on the top of 
the surges, but knew not where he was being car- 
ried. The struggle continued and with the lapse 
of time he was gradually feeling the approach of 
the inevitable end. As soon as he lost all control 
of his limbs the stream behind him came rolling 
on and a huge wave passed over his head and he 
lost all eonscioutoess. How long he remained in 
that state he had no idea but when he next 



j?eow.©ped hi© senses he found himself in an enchanted 
land, svirroundfid by a number of young girls .decked 
with flowers, .each with a plate containing some 
delicious sweets and all imploring him to taste 
the delicacies. He was extremely hungry and he 
took food from the plates, one after another until 
he finished the last ;plate. When he had thus 
refreshed himself, he was conducted to a big palace 
and he entered the big hall of the palace where 
he was garlanded and led to a dais where he 
found, seated on golden seats, a. group of beautiful 
damsels, their legs resting on coils of serpents. 
He had heard of the Nagbahsi Bajputs of Ghota- 
Nagpur and he thought that this was j)erhajps 
the kingdom of the Naga Bajas, so when he was 
asked whether he wanted to stay there and pass 
the remaining jears of his life in that happy land, 
be at once refused, for he wanted not to desert hie 
family and remain in the kii^dom of the .NBga 
Bajas. However he was asked to lie down in a 
corner of the room where a golden cot was placed 
and the rest of the maidens left the room. Here 
he was soon overtaken by sound sleep but when 
he awoke, he found that everything had vanished 
and he was on this side of the Kanwar which 
he wanted to cross. As soon as he came to his 
nwh village he related this story to all the villagers 
and since then, the swelling of the tide in the 
Kanwar or any of the neighbouring streams is 
taken by the Mijhwars due to the dance and 
festivities of the spirits under the river or inside 
the caves of distant hills. Before we essay tb 
interpret the beliefs and practices connected with 
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soiicery' and witehcmffe,. wa sheuM diacnss some q£ 
the typieal methods praotiaed hy the: witohMioctora. 
ini aseentaioiog: the causes of spirit possession. 

A Ihmwrcu. among; the Tharua takes,, an oudinacy- 
metal plate, puts a,, handfdl of in it and having* 
placeil it in front at him,, sits^ in deep, meditation' 
£or a. few minutes. Ha: closes his eyest andi 
mutters- some, formalan This is contimied fou 
some time, after which, ho begins to. pjifc the grana 
in pairs; on the- plate andidafflag this- operation he. 
calls out the name: of a particnlar spirit \^icdii 
he; belkyca, to haae oanaed the miaehiefi If the 
grains, in the plate; count even thaj spimfe thus 
named is. not the one olfendedi but if the guitifia 
cojont odd there is little, donht: that, the; pactioular 
spirit, has caused the malady* or misfortune aind 
has., to. be propitiated bjp sacrifices and ofBerin^. 
Int cases o£ minor troubles, eaich as had-acha or 
stomach pains, the (Jfexram cites, cartaia; incants;* 
tions or- momtrams and shakes his right hand to 
and fro. seven times. neM- the fe«ee of the. suffeam 
which at. once brings', relief to the latter. Some- 
times to; exorcise a he makes; an ordinary 

haw of bamboo and waves; it seven times owe 
tires person possessed which efifaete an instantaneous 
caam*. Tfo cjure feweri he tops two pieces of torn 
leaatiisr one under the patient^! head and the othmr 
umfer his- fiaet, a tdiM or* an iron disc to bake 
htaad zt)^r> hisi head, and burning aoak on tha 
atiier: tidec of the oofe near* tiie’ patient’s tent. 

The spunts amt>ng* the Howahttas* are said to 
amfeer the person <!d the people; whom; they want 
tot chastise andr the tetter shaw signs of beiog 
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possessed. The Rawalttas seek the help of hixTcis 
who are believed to be possessed at times by 
beneficeat gods. Such a person will be called in 
and will invoke the god to enter his body. Thea 
the god will ask the spirit possessing the person 
what it wants. If the god thinks that the demands 
are not unreasonable such as some food, etc, he 
would ask the people to give these things to it 
and will commend it to leave the person. If the 
spirit is obstinate the hahi will take some grains 
of rice in his hand and will mutter some incan- 
tations over them to make them charmed and 
will strike them at the possessed person. This is 
known as Tara. He will make loud and vooife- 
vous sounds aad will threaten it with chastisement 
and will go on striking in the same manner till 
the spirit gets frightened and leaves the person. 
If it is driven in this way, only a food prepara- 
tion called Idchro (rioe and pulse cooked in oil ) 
will be offered to it. Then the baki will give 
some grains of rice to the person to keep them 
with him in order to protect him in future. 

The method of divination practised by these 
intermediaries amongst the Hos may thus be 
described. At night the witch-doctor sits in a 
room beloning to the family of the affected person 
with all the male relations and friends of the latter 
and a cherag (lamp) is lighted in the room. The 
witch doctor sits in front of the cherag and takes 
a handful of barley and informs the inmates of 
the room that he will take the name of the 
spirits one after another and cast lots which will 
decide which of them is responsible for the mis- 
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chief. The lots are cast for a fixed number of 
times in favour of each and if every time the 
condition is fulfilled, the particular spirit must be 
propitiated by sacrifices and offerings, as prescribed 
by him. Next he spreads the grains on the floor, 
and naming a certain spirit, calls out that if five 
times the grains are even or uneven, the spirit 
who is called out, must be responsible for the 
mischief. The process is therefore repeated five 
times or more as previously agreed and if on all 
these occassions the condition is fulfilled that is 
the grains count even or odd, it leaves no doubt in 
the minds of the assembled persons that the particu- 
lar spirit has coused the malady. If unfortunately, 
the condition fails even once, the name is given 
up and a second name called out and this tedious 
process continues till day-break. In case no 
definite conclusion is possible that night the divina- 
tion is postponed and is continued next night. 
When the name of the spirit is ascertained, it 
remains to find out the remedy for the distress 
and that is also done in the manner thus des- 
cribed. For the witch doctor again will cast lots 
to learn the favourite offerings the spirit would 
like to receive so that again that elaborate pro- 
cess is repeated. 

In Mouza Rajhkhar, Dudhi estate, district 
JSdirzapur there is a deoghariya or a house of 
god, presided over by a hhagat or diviner, whom 
I had occasion to visit during my ethnographie 
tout >iu that place. The secrets of the deoghmiya 
are carefully preserved and publicity is believed 
to be ominous to the informant. It was with great 
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diflSealfejr thali^l could peusuadej tha peopl’e of the 
village, to show me tha. processes of divination 
perfonmed iia tha dmghariya and! early in the 
morning I reaehad the plaae; and there 1, found 
a- crowd, of. persons waiting, at the entranoe toi 
the hut It was a small low hut naiade. of mud, 
eovared with thatch without any peculiar, shape, 
or any, prepossessing appaaranee to attract thet 
attanlaoni of am inquisitive tourist As soon. as. I. 
reached thm plaoe^ my intention waa intesrpretedi 
to the- hhdxgpn who vdth great Eelnfi.tanea con:- 
dfisoended to permit my entranea to the hut.. 
Every morning, he usually enters the d&Qghcmyisb. 
to answer the saood» or. questions of distressed 
persons, who conae from/ milies.- away to know the. 
nature, of the. possession: and the prospect of a. 
compromise with the offended spirit Before I 
could enter the hut I had to takes off my sho.eS)., 
wash nay hands and fiset and was asked tp agr 
proach. the room in a spirit of reverence, Whem; 
I entered the hut, I could discover a railied. 
structure occupying half of the room and on this. 
dais were a number of weapons such as a. 
metal sword, a big stick, a small, trident, iron! 
tongs and also a nuna her of musical, instruments such; 
as brass cymbals, mandld, (drum) nagers. {Atxxva) etc. 
^fece sword possessed a blunt edge which minimised 
the ^ks of esperimeuter as I discovered later. 

the. left of lie d^ was a crude wooden model! 
of ai taoaple with spiked duraes at the- top> the 
flour of which was oovured' with a leopard% skin* 
which served as carpet. On ail* sides of the mudr- 
wall, marks of vermilion, had baens made toradd to/ 
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<the Hiysfrery of the 'room, for the' marks were 
arranged in such a way as to present , the 
appearance of a garlamd. On the inside roof ©f 
the hat were kept two broomsticks, a fan made 
•of peaaocks’ feathers, >t.wo or three wiBBOwitng 
•baskets and one small shield. The hhagat was a 
yonng man of abaat twenty -five or thirty, a Obero 
!by tribe;, his hair hanging in carls nil round and 
his appearaaice showed him to be a nervons and 
-iEDitable person aceuatomed to an austere life, 
hut his sharp eyes revealed his iatelhgenoe and 
ishrewd gas|jici®m of my anotives. When we were 
‘Comfortably iseated inside the room he began Ms 
customary weird processes, which he perfermed 
with conamendable skall, as we discovered lafemr 
‘on. A young boy aged ten to twelve, was Siting 
hy his -side, husy preparing tebaeeo which when 
useady was respeotfiilly handed over to him. JEe 
smoked and smoked till the smoke darkened the 
whole room. When the room was completely 
filled with smoke, he began to play with the 
cymbals while the boy was instructed to play 
with the drum. In a serene mood the hhagoit 
b^gan to move his head to and fro, the curls 
were made to cornplete a rotatory movement and 
^adnal|y with the increased speed with which 
the instruments were played the head began to 
shake in terrific commotion. He seemed to lose 
ait his consciousness, tocft the sword that was 
Ijhig by hlis sid^ j^sped it' with his trembfhrg 
hbnid and he^an to brandish it in a violent Tnamrer 
which gave the impression of an assassin at work. 
IBfe first attempted to tjut Ms next be "fe-ied 
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to pierce his belly frono which he drew out air 
and moved the sword to and fro as if he was 
fighting with a shadow — apparently his own. Soon 
his head drooped down, he lost his grip, the sword 
fell down from his hand, the tongue came out, 
the eyes opened wide and he simulated death. 
This was the final stage of the drama he performs 
every day, for in the next few minutes he recovered 
and was a different man altogether. He assumed 
his upright position, drew the tongue in, the 
hairs were removed from his forehead and he 
spread his hand to get hold of the chilhm, which 
his assistant had kept ready for him. Again , he 
begun to smoke, with a smile on his lips which 
possibly meant success and the smoke in rolls 
again darkened the small room. The next gesture 
from him indicated the arrival of a spirit inside 
his own person for he declared that he wets the . 
haha of whom we could ask questions. Thb 
(for the hJiagat was non-existent) answered all the 
saoals or questions put to him and in every case 
he gave out the name of a particular hhawdni 
who had caused the malady or mischief and on 
each occasion he prescribed a certain procedure which 
was nothing but an estimate of the quantity and 
number of offerings and sacrifices which could 
satisfy the particular hhawd-ni. The causes of the 
troubles were also explained and in most cases 
the offences were of extremely trifling nature. 
The compensation prescribed was offering of liquor, 
gur, and ghee and sacrifice of a fowl or two, 
a goat or a pig according to the gravity of th© 
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offence. The people who came for redress, addres- 
sed him . as huhd and not as the hhagat for it 
'was a metamorphosis which they felt and realised. 
Though the hhagat was the same to me, he was 
addressed as huha after he had pretended death 
and took the role of the spirit-diviner. The 
fact that struck me at the moment was that 
after the metamorphosis which was effected within 
fifteen minutes the hhagat showed no signs of 
possession and was calm, passive and normal. He 
had a vessel of water before him in front of 
which he assumed different poses at different 
periods and he studied the refl:ection of his face 
in the water before he answered the saoals. Some- 
times he would speak with his own image in the 
water repeating the questions he was asked to 
solve and after a pause of a few seconds answer 
always in the third person. But the hdbct could 
reply to all the questions put to him and, when 
he could not, he frankly admitted his inability 
saying that he had no information on the subject. 


IV. rSE MALERS OF THE HAJMAHAL HILLS. 

By Sasanka Sabkab, m, so. 

Geography. 

The Rajmahal Hill range oceupies the north 
eastern portion of the Santal Parganas’. To the 
soiatli-vsest it continues more or less along with 
the same range to the Mandar Hill, which lies 
32 miles west of Bhagalpur. This hilly tract 
extends as a matter of fact up to the Ramgarh 
HyiiS ia the district of Birbhoom in Bengal. The 
distriet of Santal Parganas is divided into six 
sub-divisions which are as follows ; — (I) Godda 
(2) Rajmahal (3). Pakur (4) Dumka (5) Deoghar 
(6) Jamtafa. 

People. 

The Malera occupy the solpes of the Rajmahal 
Hills. At places the hillmen have come down 
to settle on the foot of the hills but in the 
main the Malers res-trict themselves to the north 
of a line drawn from Pakur to Godda (25°15' N, 
latitude, and 87°3' W. longitude and the southern 
limit is 24° North.) The south of this Pakur- 
God4a’ Is inhabited by another tribe known 
as the Malpaharias. These peopie live on plain 
lands. The relation of these MalpahSrias to the 
Malers is not very close just now but there is 
no doubt that the former is an off-shoot of the latter. 
The Malpahapas have partly absorbed Hindu cul- 
ture and they speak a dialect, which is nothing 
but an admixture of Bengali, Santali and their 
mother tongue, the ‘Malto^ 
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Language. 

The Malers speak Malto, a language whicti is 
classed under the Dravidian family. On linguistic 
grounds one is tempted to connect them with the 
Oraons, a tribe speaking Kurukh, which is also 
classed under the Dravidian family. The Oraons 
and the Malers both speak a Dravidian tongue, 
whereas they are surrounded by a large group 
of people speaking the Mflndari dialects. 

The importance of Pakur sub-division. 

Pakur is the place where the actual contact 
of the two existing cultures of the Malpaharias 
and the Malers are mat with ; parfciculariy in the 
Pakur-Godda tract, a great deal of borrowing has 
occurred between the two tribes in all aspects of 
their culture. This has been due to the advent 
of the carriers of civilization in the interior parts 
of Pakur. In contrast the E^mahal sub-division 
is unaffected which is due to the inaccessibility 
of the interior parts of this reigion. The hihe 
are higher than those Pakur and the aatomoblle 
services have not yet been opened. 

Dress. 

An adult male Male wears only a strip of 
loin oloth between the legs, the two ends being 
fixed under a string on on the waist. Some w^»r 
a turban on their head. The chiefs {sardMs) are 
always dressed in a better style than the ooraraon 
people. They wear clothes in the fashion of the 
Santals of the plains. A woman’s dress is soih6!- 
what peculiar. A considerable change in the 
mode of wearing is observed at different plac^g^ 
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The native type appears to be restricted to the 
interior parts of Rajtnahal sub-division. Here the 
women wear two separate pieces — one for the 
upper part of the body and the other for the 
lower. The lower garment is worn around the 
waist and fixed in a knot in front. At times it 
is also twisted by a string on the waist in the 
form of a petticoat. The under-garment is made 
up of a piece of cloth about 2 yds long and 
1 yd wide and is tied on the back. One end of 
the cloth is passed above the left shoulder while 
the other end is passed below the right hand, 
the two ends being more or less permanently 
fixed. The lower ends of the garment hang loosely 
by the side of the body. The adult and young 
of both sexes wear black cotton strings round 
their neck and specially, the females wear them 
in bunches flowing loosely from the upper arm 
and neck. In Pakur sub-division not a single 
female was seen wearing the upper garment in 
the above fashion. Even in the northern part of 
Rajmahal sub-division about Shahebgunge the 
above style of wearing is not in vogue. Here 
the women use short ‘Eaohulis’. In Pakur the 
upper garment is first tucked up in front and 
then passed over the left shoulder and is fixed 
at the back. Very slight variations in the dress 
of males occur in different parts. 

Coiffure, 

The Malers crop their hair in various fashions. 
These people shave or cut their hair with the 
help of barbers of the plains. The Sardars often 
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have long hair reaching up to the neck on the 
back and temporal portions but the hair in the 
centre of the forehead are kept short. The dress 
of a Sardar has apparently been influenced by 
the plains people, Some village headmen have 
got very long hair which they tie in a knot 
over the head, 

Tatooing, 

The distribution of this art is not uniform with 
these hillmen, Tne northern part of Rajmahal 
sub-division has not got any Male^ either male 
or female, with a tatoo mark. Coming to the 
south of the sub-division and the north of Pakur 
we find a few tatoo marks on the face. These 
tatoo marks are often in the form of a star 
between the eyebrows, sometimes like an arrow 
upon the forehead, sometimes in the form of a 
dumb-bell-shaped figure with the two bells designed 
as stars. In other parts of Pakur sub-division 
these forms of tatoo marks are iilso met with but 
in the Dobari Hill (Hironpur) I found that met the 
development of this art had reached its climax. 
Writing of this Mr. Bainbridge * refers to some 
tatoo marks on the forehead only but he does 
not associate any particular locality with it. 

Ornaments. 

The Malers and specially their womenfolk are 
very fond of ornaments. 

Head:— The Paharias use comb and hair-pin 
for tying the hair. These are usually made pf 

* Bainbridge, R. B. The Saoria Pdhwnas of 

Menk. fkiiMtic Soc, of Bengal, Vol. II, P, 69. 
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bamboo sticks. These combs are largely made, 
by the Ptharias of Sakla, a village about 5 miles 
west of Surajbera, between Kunjbona and Litipara. 
They always bear nice carvings and dooorations. 
Earrings are also largely used by both the 
sexes. The males only wear two ear-rings, one 
in each lobe of the ear but in the females the 
whole pinna is pierced into several holes to hold 
four to fifteen ear-rings in each. The females 
always wear nose rings on the left ala of the 
nose but among the Paharias living about Shaheb- 
gunge (Karambi, Gho^a Pachurki) the males too 
wear a nose-ring on the right ala. In Pakuf 
and eastei-n Godda the nose-ring is replaced by a 
small star-shaped ornament and a small ring worn 
by piercing the septum of the nose although, a 
large silver nose-ring was met with in the nose 
of the mother of the village headman of Kunjboaa. 

Nech : — Both the sexes use necklaces of glauss 
beads purchased from the market- Another tyye 
of neck-ornament is a string of coins, the circular 
silver four-anna-coins being mounted with a ring 
on the border. Black threads are also worn in 
bunches from the neck. These threads usually 
carry flowers, and other articles of temporary 
adornment during social functions. Hahsli, a 

neck ornament of zinc is worn by the females 
only. 

Upper Idmhs : — The males usually wear on the 
arm and sometimes on the wrist a zinc or bell- 
metal bangle. The females wear on the forearm 
a large number of hell-metal bangles, which look 
jike spirals. Circular pieces of shells permanently 
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joined by molten lae, after they have been 
inserted in the hand, are also worn, by the females 
on the forearm. Armlets and finger-rings of zinc 
aje also worn by the females. 

Lower Limbs : — The only ornament on the ankle 
is used by the females and children. The common 
variety is the solid circular bronze rings, A 
second type worn by adult women is an inverted 
shaped ornament, the loop of which is firmly 
fixed on the back side of the leg. This ornament 
is also largely used by the women of the plains 
a.nd the relative absence of this type among the 
hill- women of the Rajmahal sub-division shows that 
this has been adopted from the plains, The 
children also wear another type of anklet, which 
is made up of two circular brass or bronze rings 
soldered in the middle line with some red seeds 
of the wild kunch (Abrus precatorius) inside. 

Flowers a%d creepers : — These are Hsually wor» 
di*ring festive, ©cassions, market days and otk«r 
social ftmctions. On the market days when the 
youths of both saxes come to the market, the 
strings on the arms and necks, ear slits, slLts of 
the pinna and hair carry various creepers and 
red flowers with wide cocoUas, Market is the 
proper: place where mates are courted, with presents, 
whida fax. partiaulaF can be had near at hand,. 
Flowers are exchanged for gifts of necklaces and 
combs as such ; flowers are presented to the 
iotermediarj who iatroduoe® a gkl to a young man, 
or vice-versa fl.Qwera are abundantly used in the early 
stag^es* of ceurtahip of a young pair. The Sai^ft 
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typically excel in this art than any of the 
neighbouring tribes. 

Houses and Villages. 

The Malers build their huts usually on the 
hill slopes, A dozen huts often make a village. 
The conservative spirit of building houses on 
the hill slopes is met with throughout the 
whole of Rajmahal sub-division (excepting a few 
villages under Raksi Bungalow) and the northern 
border of Pakur. In Pakur and eastern Godda 
over a small area are seen a few villages on the 
plains. The villages on the plains are from Litipara 
to Kunjbona (Surajbera, Kunjbona, Dumko). The 
houses are arranged in parallel rows from east 
to west, so that all doors may face either towards 
the north, or south. This is the custom through- 
out the length and bredth of Rajmahal, eastern 
parts of Godda and a part of northern Pakur. 
But in the interior regions of Pakur (Litipara, 
Kunjbona, Surajbera, Dumko, Simlong ) every 
house has thres doors to the norh, south and 
west. Here huts are not arranged in any parti- 
cular plan. 

In the construction of a Paharia hut, wood 
is the principal material nsed. The thick posts 
of Sal (shorea robusta), small branches of other 
trees and thatch grass for roofing are used. The 
Sal posts are first arranged in parallel rows. 
Bach row consists of four or five posts accord- 
ing to the desired length of the hut. The central 
row, consists of posts of higher length than the 
other two on the sides. The tops of all these 
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posts have semicircular notches so that the cross- 
bars made up of weaker Sal branches can be 
placed in a slanting way from the central post 
to the lateral ones. The tall central row of posts 
carry two cross-bars from the two lateral posts 
by its sides. The walls are made up of small 
branches of trees which are first longitudinally 
arranged and then fixed with strings with two or 
three crossbars placed horizontally. The walls are 
also covered at places with mud over the wood 
work, In Pakur, the walls of some huts are 
made of thatch bamboo. The earthen floor is 
raised abo^t 6" from from the ground. For the 
roof, long thatch grass is bound to strings of wood 
for support. The door of a Pahapia hut is of 
two varieties. It may be fixed permanently at 
one end or it is kept loose so as to be separated 
when it is not required. The door in the latter 
case, is made of the same material as the roof. 
A fixed door is, made up of split bamboo tied with 
several horizontal bars of the same material. It 
consists of one wing only and is fixed with a bam- 
boo post at the side of the door with strings 
made up of the barks of trees. The door 
entrance is about 3 ft. high and ft. wide. A 
house has no window. All Paharia houses consist 
of a single room about 15 ft. wide and 20 ft. long. 
One corner of the house is occupied by the 
fire-place where fire is all along kept to save 
the expense of the matches. Often it is made 
in a very crude form by raising three rough 
stones : at places these stones are seen covered 

10 
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witti m-ud along with floor and a hole is dug in 
for the fuels to be inserted. In such cases another 
short line of stones are arranged along with the 
fire-place, to keep the pitcher and other utensils, 
A'H houses have a snaall portico along with it ; 
this is about one-fourth the area of the house, 

JFurniture and household utensils. 

jChe furniture in » Paharia house are few. The 
&»ib thing that i^kes the eye of an obs^ver 
M the <cot {aharpois), the bars of which .are ;snade 
.of wood the strings are made of the sah&^i 
gmsa. On fte aeaall portico are kept awall 
-ehm'pais Abo# 1 foot hroad, feet in length md 
6 i»ohas, high,, which ajje offered to pewens wieib- 
kg the houac. The aext thing is the hea)5?|r 
wooden mortar and peatte TWa iSi hewn ent .of 
* joound log of wood, soijffl & ft. h^ #nd 
in ciccumfo'enoe itowwis tt^ end. The hireiia- 
ferettoe is more wideaed tospards the moisth {bo 
■enable the peatle to work at .diffeasent angles ard 
else to eUo-w .a greater quantity of the materiel 
to he hailed. The pestle is a long pole of wood 
;about the height of the huller. The lower end 
of the pole is mennted with a eireul^ he# ring. 
I« the very saroe vay as the mortar a^d 
these people make the ‘msdols’, This is also 
hewn out of a log of wood- rounder and, fluer than 
-that for the En-or.tar. In this ^case She whole of 
the inner surface is oars^ ou|; into, a hgHow rQ3®d 
barrel. Pinally, it is sent to the expert who 
cavers the two open ends -witti leatlier. Drinking 
glasses made of bamboo shafts are used, these 
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are chos€Sm: from a edd of lamboO' a^odt 

8 inches high. The liquid is supported by th*® 
internod® of the bamboo at the base. The cooking' 
pot is usually of eaa^th and Is purehased from tfho 
local potters of the plains. To stir the bofili*^ 
rice these people make a kind of woode® ladle. 
This is a flat piece of wood some 4 indbes squaw 
having a long projecting handle behind, measuring 
about a foot in length. Ladles of dried earth 
are also made. This is made by dividing the long 
gourds longitudinally into two halves. These me 
also employed for drinking rice beer. 

Rood. 

Of the harvest crops, maize is a delicacy to 
these hill people and they cultivate this crop to 
a greater extent than any other. This maizej they 
take both boiled and fried, and usually they 
do not sell it. In winter, these people gather all 
the field produice and store thpem up i® a 
granary made up of small bamboo fences raised' 
about 3 ft. from the ground o® a bamboo frame wot'fc. 
This naaiize rice is used • by fhiese people in^ al4 
places and as maize is the only staple crop tha^ 
grows in the- hilk' the Malers who mostly Mw 
there have been Using Sj as their food sinee it 
was introduoud among themi. Dr. Buchanan *' 
bveu^t out this' fact as early as 1823. After nsatw, 
heijvct ranks the ®ext. The hill peofple grow this 
int grearts abundanoei This Is also takefi^ hesth 
fried and boiled. Of the animal food tdiy 

few ar# excepted. Flesto of dead aiw«»^, IS* 


t Irt^hicn, 1835, Vol. II. 1*36, 
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not disliked. Raw flesh is said to be a dainty. The 
animals these people usually prefer for food are cow, 
pig, goat and buffalo. Fowls and pigeons are 
highly prized among birds. The cow is not much 
prized for her milk. Buffaloes are costly and 
only the chiefs can afford to have them for 
purposes of cultivation. The Paharias are very 
fond of fish which is taken either boiled or fried with 
powdered turmeric or chili purchased from the 
market. - This improved method of cooking they 
have learnt from the people of the plains. Some- 
times fish is dried for a certain length of 
time and then fried, 

Drinh, 

Drinking water are usually supplied by the 
hill torrents. In summer months the water is 
scarce on the sloping hills and the Malers are 
then put to great hardship. Of intoxicants, 
rice-bear and the palmyra palm toddy are taken. 
The former is taken in a great quantity during 
festivities. To prepare rice-beer these people 
use a kind of pills, which are made by the 
Santals out of native drugs. The palmyra 
palm toddy is prepared by these people them- 
selves, Two methods of climbing trees are in 
vogue among these people. Those who are expert 
climbers climb trees simply with a circular 
strap, made of thin strips of palm leaves, fixed 
upon the two ankles of the feet. The other 
method is with the help of a long bamboo post 
tied firmly by the side of the palmyra palm tree. 
Usually two or three bamboos are joined together. 
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The small branches at the nodes of the bamboo 
serve the purpose of footholds. Both the sexes 
indulge in smoking tobacco to a great extent. 

Occupation and Industry, 

One of the chief occupations of the Malers is 
to sell forest produce to the people of the 
plains such as fuel, bamboo, etc. Two other 
occupations are the cultivation of maize (Zea 
Mays) and hajra, {Pennisetum typhoidum). The 
jhum system of cultivation is sometimes adopted 
but it is not practised everywhere. Forest trees 
and shrubs are cut down and burnt also but 
owing to the small area of an individual holding the 
same plot is cultivated year after year. Sarguja 
( Guizotia ahyssinica ) is also cultivated to some 
extent by these people. This plant is cultivated 
on the comparatively flat surfaces of the hills. 

Among industries the Paharias rear silk-worms. 
This Paharia industry is only limited to the 
rearing up the worms for cocoons which they 
place for sale on the market day. The silk 
worm larva is first reared up in' a leaf where they 
themselves incubate and then the whole leaf is 
fixed upon a Jcul (Zizyphus Jujuba) tree the 
leaves of which they feed upon to grow. The 
egg passes to the stage of a eater-pillar when it 
feeds voraciously upon the leaves of the tree and 
becomes quiscent for some time under the shelter 
of a cocoon tr pass the pupa stage. The Paharias 
collect these cocoons during this time without 
waiting for the insect to come out of the cocoon 
by boring its wall. When the worms are fixed 
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ttpoit the ^plants to be fed upon, a v^ery eareful’ 
watch is to^ be kept up to avoid the birds pre- 
ying upon the- insects. For this purpose the 
Paharias build a very small hot scarcely affording 
room for a man to sit wherefrom they watch the 
insects. The rearing of the silk worm is abundant 
in the Eajmahal sub-division. The lac industry 
is mostly condrmed ■ to Pakur sub-division. In 
rearing these worms the kul {Zyzyphus Jujuba) 
trees also are usedi The worms feed upon the 
leaves af the tree and lay a gum-like substance 
which is peeled off the stems of the tree for sale 
in the market. 

Agriculture and Implements. 

The MalerS are very rade agriculturists. In 
planting the maize the soil is turned up with a 
sickle or a scythe and the seed of the maize is 
insetted within. The mode of planting the bdjrs 
is exactly the some. In planting, sarguja there 
people employ both the bull and the cow to the 
•yoke. Vegetables and fruit trees are also grown 
to some extent. The PshaTi3.8 spend mnch of 
their energy in the collecti'on of the sabai grass. 
This grass is particularly restricted to the nor- 
thern part of the Rajmahal Hills and the- eastern 
portion of G}' 04 '(|a. The Paharias collect sabai from 
the hilt slopes where it wild grous. This* grass 
is- fffi ported by papsr mill' age'ntS to aw enormous 
qWWtity, ■ The Pahi.ria’s agricultural iwplewients 
are very few. Alt people can net even- afford to- 
have a pihugh sdcng with its eqinipmeate. Thu 
sickle and the seythe are the two verycoaiwioa’ 
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implements. The om m also used for cut- 
ting wof>d* Xn jnaXij;^ these impienjentis the 
jQ&ttalio part is ,q.btaw.ed, &ooj the Saorlpl smiJXy 
wh^sas the 'WvQ.odjen p0r,tipu is made by these 
pepple. 

Fishing implements. 

ThQ Malers have a few implements for catohii^ 
fish. The fishing line is not much used. In Pakfir 
gub-division, apart from the fishing lines I have 
seen two types of fish traps. These traps are 
usually fixed on narrow channels along whipfa 
water flows very rapidly. Of the two types, ope 
variety is from the Dohtferi Hill ('Hiranpore). 
This trap is made of very thin bamboo-splinters 
tied in parallel lines, Tirst, two separate pieces 
about 8" square are made and then these two 
are tied together at one end in the shape 
of the teeth arrangement, so that it takes the 
form of the letter x. The trap is set with one 
of the long arms at its base while the other 
arm projects out of it in the form of an acute 
angle. The fish being carried by the rapid flow 
of the current are jammed at the angle. The 
other variety is also made of thin bamboo strips 
tied in the shape of a cone. The conical end is usually 
tied by a thread to take out the fish, while the 
mouth of the trap is furnished with a door with 
teeth arrangement. A fish while making its 
headway along the current can open the trap 
door and get into it but can not come out uf 
it. No poisonous plants are used for the purpose 
of fishing. 
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Hunting. 

The only hunting weapon is the bow and the 
arrow. The bow is of their own manufacture. It is 
usually made of a bamboo shaft and the string is 
made from the barks of trees. The iron 
arrowheads are bought from the Santal smithy 
and it is shafted by these Pahafias themselves. 
The shaft, at its base, has got a rectangular 
indentation thus forming two raised edges for 
support between the two fingers. The rectangu- 
lar indentation is firmly fixed on the string of 
the bow. With this bow these people defend 
themselves from leoperds, tigers, and bears. A 
single spear was also met with in the village of 
Bendarkola (Bajmahal). The spear head is about 
— 8" long and wide, mounted on a long 

bamboo shaft. 





V. HABITATIONS OF THE MAITAlS. 

By S. J. Singh, b. a. 

The Maitai habitations are rather remarkable 
for their shape and construction, as they are 
definitely in contrast to the prevalent pattern of 
pile-dwellings in the area. Ever since the time 
of Katzel, it has been pointed out- that a number 
of the East Himalayan races have huts standing 
on piles or gratings. Peal ( J. A. 1. Vo], xxii 
page-250) had drawn attention to the fact of the 
raised floor seen on the borders of Tibet in the 
north to the Solomon Island in the south. In 
contrast to it is the tradition of the Manipuris 
of having got the art of building houses from 
Pong (Burma, Shan States). Kectangular habitations 
stand out in sharp contrast to the pile-dwellings of the 
Indonessian type as one of the regular type of 
houses described in the Rig Veda and the present 
type over major part of India as also of the 
Caucasic Polynesian tract. It is also curiously 
found in the Madagascar regions and forest areas 
of Africa as also near the civilised old (Sultural 
centres in Central America. The importance of the 
Manipuri habitations is that we have still the 
fully preserved customs and canons about the rites 
connected with its various parts. It is possible 
that Manipur received very early, possibly from 
ancient Hindu culture, its rectangular bahita- 
tions and became the seooondary centre of distri- 
bution of this type of hut to the surrounding 
Nagas and Rukis. 

- ^ : n 
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To a visitor the " habitations of the Maitaia 
seem to be of the feame type as the Naga and 
Kuki houses in the valley of Manipur and sou- 
thern Naga Hills, the only difference being that 
the Naga villages are surrounded by a moat. 
The houses are built on a mud plinth one and 
a half feet to five feet high from the lever of 
the ground and hot on pile-topped platforms. 
It is a big hall with a portico facing east, the 
elaborate arrangements for different sections of 
which the centre is the fire-place, where a fire 
is always kept. Different places are assigned 
rigidly to different members of the family and 
different places and posts have different names, 
Some having a raagico-religious significance. The 
hohse on the #hole is in form which 

meahs *hiding its face from the sun’. The hall 
has no windows though now-a-days they are 
being introduced. Light is admitted though 
the front door and back door oh the north-eastern 
Corner. It has for vehtilation a triangular cut 
called Sanangkha above the froht door knit with 
a net-work of bamboos. 

Just in front of the house is a rectangular 
courtyard which Varies in size according to the 
iand. It is Cleared and in abCUt the centre it is 
compulsory to plaht a Tulsi tree, said to be the 
emblemn of Radha’Rani. The Tulsi tree sometimes 
aCcorapanies a Banian plant which when matured 
is removed to eome other place in the area. 

Col. McCulloch says that the Naga and Maitai 
hoses were of the same type. ‘^The iTitm Ohau 
of a Maitai chief is, though he does not reside 
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ia it, still kept up. and is ma^e in a Naga fashion.” 
In circa 14 F. 4 A. D. the king of the Shan King- 
dom of Pong demanded the daughter of the Maitai 
chief. A feud arose between the chief of Khamjbiat 
and in A, D. 1475 King Kingkhomba accompanied 
his brother-in-law Keeyamba the Maitai chief to 
Manipur after annexing Khambat and “as his 
ancestor Samlong had caused alterations in the 
manner of dressing, he caused a change in style 
of the building of the houses. The Munnipore 
chiefs Naga house appears to have been abondoned 
as a residence and his present one the Sunhaio 
Poon Seaha or long lived house to have been, 
made.” ^ Dalton affirms this statement and finds 
similarities between these houses and those of the 
Sbans. 2 

The stories and traditions prevalent in the 
valley of Manipur ascribe the introduction of 
house-building to a mythical king Khoi Nigon, 
His type was later on improved upon by King 
Kbagemba towards the early part of the l7th 
century, in consultation wiih his five Gums, This 
mythical story may be the reminiscent of the wave 
of the ancient Hindu (Rig Vedio) culture which 
might have come through the north-eastern 
passes. 

Col. MoOullooh says that “the dwelling houses 
of the Manniporees are. all of the same form but 
those of the rich are larger and constrncted of 
better materials than those of the poor i. e. the 

^ Aooouat of the Talley of Matnaipore, 
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beams of the former are of wood whilst those of 
the latter are of bamboo. The walls of both are 
of reed plastered with a mixture of earth and 
cowdung and the roof is thatched with grass. 
All the dwelling houses face to the eastward in 
which direction they have a large open veranda. 
In this veranda the family sits during the day 
and in it all the work of the house-hold is 
carried on, except cooking which is performed 
inside; on the south side of the veranda is the 
seat of honour. Here a mat or cloth is laid for 
the head of the family, upon which no one 
intrudes. The inside of the house is without partition. 
But it is divided into four parts or Aa-s in the 
houses of rich people. The Maitais may make 
houses of seven or nine Ka-s, including the 
portico-veranda according to their taste but such 
houses are never built perhaps for economical 
reasons as throughout the structure of the whole 
building not a single nail is to be used and it is 
built on joints in bamboo or wood as the case 
may be. It is a general rule to make the house face 
east-ward in order to get the morning sun on the 
veranda. The Maharaja's house faces the south. 
It is said that the house of the Angora Ningthou, 
the head of the most important clans of the 
Maitais, was on the south of the Ningthouja’s 
house, and the Maitai King frightened of the 
Angom Ningthou faced his house towards the 
south iu order to watch him The whole of 
the history of Manipur abounds in many instances 
of the treasonable pratices of the Angom Hingthon 
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where he is the head and centre of rebellion and 
disaffection. 

The Maitais have very strict rules as regards 
building their houses. They take great care and 
anxiety in going on with the building operations. 
Mr. Hudson in “The Meitheis” refers to a passage 
fronn the chronicles of Manipur “which describes 
the trouble which happened when something was 
done which ought not to have been done in 
course of the erection of the Kangla or Royal 
Enclosure of the Coronation Hall.”. “On the 
15th of Mera, sah 1771 i. e. in October 1849 
Lairal Lakpa the astrologer declared that the 
place selected by the Pandit for the site of the 
main post of the Kangla was wrong because it 
would interfere with the place of the snake 
Ananta. The pandit had his way and a hole 
was dug with the result that blood issued, and a 
bone and a stone were found there. Some days 
later a post was erected, but that night a white 
rainbow was seen over the post. The next day 
a snake entered into the hole where the post 
was and there was a frog on the back of a snake. 
Weeks later the king’s elephant went mad and on 
the 5 th of Hingoi (November) a fisherman 
at Wabgai caught in a trap a fish which he put 
in his bag. He was surprised to hear the fish 
say to him ‘You want to eat me. I am the lai 
of the river.’ The fisherman replied that he had 
caught him in ignorance of his real rank. The 
fish then said ‘Go and tell the Maharaja to do 
^ warship on behalf of all the people , and jiuuped 
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back into the water. A awarcn of beea was seen 
at the gate of the Pat, and Lairel Kakpa 
declared that all the ‘,bad signs of the Kangla 
had appeared”, and then a trial was made of the 
value of books of the Pandit and the astrologer 
Lairel Lakpa. The test was which book correctly 
gave the depth at which Movang Ngomoa Maha- 
raja, the stone of the tortoise or snake Pakhangoa 
was found. The book of the Pandit proved trust- 
worthy, and then the ill omens ceased to appear. 
Indeed according to the chronicles hardly any 
event of real importance ever occurred without 
some previous presage”. 

The Maitai houses are built on the basis ofhuroan 
body and as such it is not regarded as good for 
laymen to learn the method of its construction and 
it is tabu to teach this to non-carpenters. The Yar<,gle\ 
the topmost ridge pole stretching east to wmst 
for the sloping, is identihed as “Susumna’’ ! The 
two Khnghu-s or ridges in the middle of the 
slope are and Pingala respectively ; and the 

bars at the end of the slope are its two sides. 
The southern bar is by an inch or two smaller 
than its corresponding bar on the north. If 
they are equal the house becomes a ucheh changha 
ywm, a house for the birds to live in, which is a 
sign of bad luck for the house-holder. 

The general architecture is that two rows of 
posts are placed in the house just at a distanot 
of one-fourth the breadth of the whole house, 
from the two walls on the south and north. 
These rows of posts are posted in sueh a way 
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that they divide the house into imaginary Kassor 
compartments. It is very curious that the distance 
of these posts from the wall on the south is 
never equal to that on the north, the latter being 
less than the former by at least two inches. This 
northern part between the wall and the row is 
regarded as Ashithong or the way whence a 
dying person is to be removed. Any person suffering 
from ailment is to lie down near the bed of the 
head of the family where the maiba or the priest- 
doctor will come to treat him; when the patient 
begins to sink he is brought out through this 
passage from the front door and through the post 
of the veranda on the northern row and the 
north wall. The two posts of the veranda are 
called Mangol Ukhoktel (Mangol Veranda) Awang 
(north) and Mangol Ukhoktsl Makha (south). These 
two Ukhoktels are regarded as the two nostrils, 
while the gable which is seen from the front 
is its nose. 


The compound is divided into nine parts in 
such a way that the length is divided into three 
equal parts so also the breadth,- Special names 
are given to these nine rectangular plots. The 
north-eastern portion is 
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South central portion is Samu Yumpham; the 
east centre is called Ningihoukaha', the middle is 
called Sangai Yumpham ; the west-central is Laipah- 
pokpa or rahu. ( Yumpham means place for 
residing ). 

The noiddle rectangle of the plot is a place 
reserved for the house of a king or Lai ( deity ) 
as it appears from its name Sangai, meaning ‘palace’. 
In the middle point of this i. e. the point where 
the diagonals of the plot bisect, there resides a 
goddess. It is known as Lai Angouhi (white 
goddess). On an evening selected by the sooth- 
sayer the owner of the land comes to worship 
with the offering of JSairuh (fruits generally) 
betel -nut and sweets made of fried and parched rice 
with the following formula ; — “He Ibema Angouhi 
Sana Lupagi Mapu oirihi ngaonda hhurumjari 
(I bow down to thee 0 White Goddess, mistress 
of gold and silver); from this thy place let all 
black, green, gray and red and deformed lais 
(spirits) disappear’^ Certain other incantations are also 
uttered. This middle point is marked and it does 
never fall in the middle of the portico. Generally it 
lies just below the plinth in the drain surround- 
ing it, the front. 

The sight of the house in the aforesaid re- 
tahgular divisions is near about the south-western 
corner of the Sangai Vampham forming a Para- 
llelogram having its sides in the Samu Sangai 
LaipaTcpohpa and Tanha Yumphama generally. 
The place is some-times shifted at the instance 
of Ijhe Panji (Astrologer) in cases of persons with 
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moon at Singha (Leo) and Dhanurasi (Sagittarius) 
at the time of birth, to the north-western corner 
of the Sangai Tumpham comprising of land from 
Nongasa, Sangai Laipahpokpa and Lamhui Yum- 
pham-s. The Panji then goes into the details and 
casts for his client three charts viz. Graha 
Yumsarol, Nahshatra Ynmsarol and Nagatara 
Yumsarol, one after another, to see whether his 
graha (star) and proposal co-operate. If three of the 
charts yield good result, it is the best time for the 
owner to begin. He can proceed if at least two of 
the charts permit him. The good grahas (planets) 
are Sora (moon), Budh (Mercury), Brihaspati 
(Jupiter), Sukra (Venus), and the bad ones are 
§Rabi (Sun), Mangal (Mars), Sani (Saturn), Rahu and 
Ketu. Next the Panji is asked what would 
follow if the Jatra ( first post ) is in the place 
selected for it. He throws seven cowries or asks 
the proposer to point on a chart as the case is 
and consults its results. The chart is divided 
into nine parts with numbers and alphabets ac- 
companying each of the numbers; Sa goes with 
one ; Tct with two ; Ta is associated with three 
and so on up to nine accompanying A, The solutions 
are of this kind ; for example, say for “2 Ta" the 
solution is : — “Once a thu-nder-bolt fell on the 
Agni Icon of the site you propose, A Samu 
(elephant) is there with it ; in the Vayu Ion there 
is some animal like a cat and fox. The west is 
the rendezvous of lais and there is a filled-ap 
ditch. Sometimes you will suffer from itches, 
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tkere i» a Vthum and fcdvel in one root, on it 
rests a black gbos*. fhe pjaee is on the whole 
good for residene^^ 

The lucky day for posting the Jatra is then 
ascertained by the astrologer. On that day at 
the time fixed the Jatra wrapped in a cloth on 
the top, is to be planted; thus ends the episode 
of the astrologer, the Panji, 

Tlje house is supposed to be inhabited by 
some gods and goddesses, and respective places 
are rigidly attached to each of them. There is 
Maha^eva with the Ja,t;a, Ndrayana, with the 
Jatra-pala, ( this Narayana is perhaps Vishnu 
represented as the purer ot all diseases), The 
hearth of the chakhum {kitchen) is the seat as- 
sigued to ( Ningthou-kaba ) and the 

sputhern post with the wall is assigned to Laipak- 
pokpa or Rahu. A ghost or rather a spirit has 
somehow made its abode in the last of the 
Ohakhmikoi', the last of the k^s from the front. 
He is black and is thus called Amuba — meaning, 
black. The goddess of Ihe Fhunga or the hearth 
in the centre of the house is called Imoinu Ahong- 
chmhi She is the first of the seven wives of 
Knh&fa who is believed %o be cashier of 

Mah^eva the 0-od of Wealth. She seems to 
represent the €l«odd«ss of Wealth in the house. 
Sea? place is just on the west the hearth 
JPhunga in a pot plaeed upi^e down wi^ a 
hole in -it. %o housewife when she retmns 
in ^ evoB^g wi^ her purehases first lays 
down near it and counts it as if she is submitting 
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h&e dayV aoooant. The- iS' #ea^Bhi|^d 

art leasts twitse- a year with- g^kee, riee^ te7 fsesa^B®)i 
fl<}#ers dhiip' ’Wth t%e fbllawB^ wKMtrdt 
'‘Mctrmu sdraha rascdid ho kmff luM Um^mh&rk. 
oket^lm smhagum- scmgaMo'\ 

The important" house-hoM deities, one a male 
and the other a* female, are Sanamahi and 
Laimarel. Sana'mahi’s place is on the TOutE- 

■vfestern corner of &e house and it represents the 
gbd of the fahaily as well as of the house, l^ana- 
mahi was the elder sbn of Guru Shidaha, 
Pakhangba being the younger. One day the Guru 
asked both of his sons to make a four round the 
earth and the one who wins ffie race will rule 
the eatth. Shamshi started his rohnd, when 
Pakhangba was told by his mother that to go 
round the GhrU’*s seat v?as equivalettt to g^ing 
round the earth, ■^Mbh he did aftd beoarii'e the 
Khag of Matoi^or. This story is reminisbeiit df 
the story of the tWO sons of goddeks i)USrga, 
Kartikeya abd Ganfesa who Wet’s told td gb rdutki 
^e world and the circled rotfnd his 

and' was commended; To Sanatoahi, thb Giftu 
the mastery of e¥ify house on his cempletidg 
the tour. Sanariiifei is represented by' ari old 
bell- metal coin on a shelf. The coin is kept lid’a 
basket (Lupahf cii a smail shelf made of Gtong 
(bamboo)) oonsecratdd by a ( priest doctor ) 

or Maibi (female|» Sanee-MiSehi is w<n:*shipp^ 
(iratpetrf the hSad of the house sUld St 

least once »a year dt tihe nfew year f C^d 
wdki the of broad 
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ophio dephalus harcourtbut-leri ) rice flour (vam) 
made into a paste, fruits — generally plaintain, par- 
ched rice, sweets (haboh), Athumhao and various 
flowers namely Langiheri, Leiri, Tcusumlei, konibirei 
( iris ) etc. Any food may be offered to the god 
and it is also worshipped before cultivation, after 
harvest and in times of illness. Sanaraahi seems 
to represent the Sun god as it appears from the 
stotra or incantation uttered at the time of its 
worship and the basket in which it is placed, we 
mean the coin (seZ) is placed, perhaps represents 
the earth — the abode of the sun at night in the 
western horizon. The bell-metal coin ( sel ) may 
have some connection with the gold coin of 
Lakshmi, goddess of fortune in the Hindu house 
of Bengal. 

The goddess called Lairaarel is represented by 
an earthen-ware pot of water against the north 
wall inside the back door. The water is never 
filled to the brim. These two, the god and the 
goddess, are kept by the head of the family and are 
handed down to the eldest son, at his death. 
Their worship has fallen into disuse now-a-days. 
When the family cannot maintain them, they 
are banded over to the Brahmin known as Lai- 
sangrakpa. 

In oases of plots which are long on the south 
and smaller on the north the proper site for the house 
is by the southern, line as the northern portion 
of such a plot is said to be inhabited by some 
Lai where it is to be worshipped in a small 
temple. Such a plot is called Firal- Y^umpham. The 
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proper site for a house in a plot which is wider on 
the north but shorter on the south, is near the 
northern line and the proper site for the Jatra 
or the first post and plinth area will be ascertained 
in both cases from the Tumsarol Oja or a master 
of the astrological references about the house. 

There is no restriction as to the materials used 
by the Manipuris in the building except with regard 
to the first post in which case it is very 

important to select the proper wood for it. In 
the selection, the first word of the name of the 
man whose house is to be built, is taken into 
account. The first letter should correspond to the 
first letter of the name of the wood; thus, for 
example, Tomba is the name of the man who has 
thought of building his house ; for him the best 
log would be ^'■Tairel” for Urarbi it is “Uu-in’\ 
for Chourjit . it is ‘'Cha-hui”. When he cannot 
find a log corresponding to his name he tries with 
the middle letter on failing which he consults 

his Rasi or star to find a wood out as above. 
If he cannot find a log from any of the criteria, there 
is always “tairel” the ugi ningthou or the king of 
logs at his rescue, the best wood for all. 

When the house is built it is lucky for a 
Pangan ( Manipuri Mussulman ) to lay the first 
clod of each for the plinth though now-a-days 

this rule is not strictly observed. The reason 
for this is supposed by some to be that the 
Mahoraedans were the rulers of India. It may 
also be due to a traditional story that once 

an astrologer was called by the king of MaUtpur 
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to fi®di o®t tho time for pegging, the first post 
of his house. He told that the best tinne was 
"Numit ehumthang khamba” when the post wowInJ 
produce Sr lotus of gold, a very fortunate oiAeftv 
The post was plateted at the stipulated tiaje but 
alasi. the lotus was uot there. €)U‘ a thorough 
search it was found on the first post of a house 
of a Mussaltnan who has also planted it at the 
same time. The plinth is to begin on any 
Monday — a lucky day, and should be finished on 
any ^Friday There are no house horns in any of 
the houses of the Manipuris except on the Uttra 
building in the Kangla. These horns are said to 
be horns of Taoroinai.^ the serpant steed of 
f'akhangoa. The houso horns are, it is said, 
reserved for the houses of Lais and the king. 
Curiously enough, it is regarded unlucky to 
have bamboo cross pieces equal in number on 
both sides and to have the cross pieces a cross 
the posts. 

The whole house is divided into two imaginary 
halves — the northern half and the southern half. 
The northern half is set apart for women and' i® 
called Mangsoh derived from Mang- 
pollute,, and sok meaning, — to touch. Women guests 
take their seat on this part of the veranda. The 
southern part called Phamen is set apart fo«* men. 
On the veranda near the wall is the seat of 
honour, described by Col, McCullach, called Mangon 
Phamen ( mangon veranda ; phamen — from pharn^ 
meaning honour). The whole of the portico is 
smeared with a plaster of mud and oow^ung to 
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purity. The rom^ reaersved for the bead 
of the ^family is ealled iMplen-ka ©lose to the 
wait on the south side about the middle. It is 
called fjO^len-ka as it is usually screened by a 
mat, having of course no ceiling, along the line 
of the posts. This Ka is always the biggest Ka 
in the house and in its centre is the fire-plaee, 
the Phungch and the Phuaga-lmru, the seat of 
Inoinu Ahongchaobi described before. With the 
north wall is placed the Laimearal, the mother 
of Saoamahi. The eastern extremity of the Ka 
from the Jatra to the south wall is called the 
JjVhykum of he^ad » chest about ,2 fepf high. 

4 to 5 f^et by ,2 to 2 foef^aij old wooden box 
to heep the farohy belougjng?. The box is locked 
jyhioh, ih tho words of Hodson, ‘^the thievea of 
Me#jpW la®gh”. Qn its top, bo^ket^ (jailed Phiruk 
ia?o pteoed fof keepiflg the less valuable bojongipgs of 
the family. The head of the family has hb bed des- 
oribed by Hocteoa as “a large wooden stru(stui)e 
with lour posts which form a conspcuous feaku’e 
in wed<hug pmcessions". is piaeed along the north. 
It is wall. A mosquito curtain is hung from the 
eetlkig OQ the bed a^d m one should sleep on it except 
he. The portion from his bed to tiie mat- 
pBPlation along the pillars is called Phamang where 
the jpkMjress of the house takes her rest on a 
low bed and the persona suffering from ailments 
lie beshie her. Bey(^d the Laplen^ha on the 
east is LuMmm-ka derived from iyaibhtm,i™meaning 
at the head (el Leiplen^ka )« This Ka is some* 
timeiEi ett^d‘ the B^ah& because hi Is the s^ ef 
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the eldest son of the family called Piha, as long 
he is a bachelor. When married, he lives in a 
separate house of his own. The daughters of the 
the house sleep on the northern half opposite to 
the bed of the son and also opposite to that of 
Laflen-ka. It is thus called Ningon ( daughters ) 
ka. This room has for its entrance door the main 
door or the biggest door in the house, opening 
inside, called Mamang thong or front door. This 
door is never in the middle of the Bahton or 
the wall on which it stands; it is slightly inclined 
towards the Mangsoh on the north. 

The last or the fourth room is the Chahhum- 
ka or the Ka for the kitchen, west of Laplen-ka. 
It has a small door on the north wall called 
Maning (back) thong (door). The hearth for 
cooking is some-where near the north-east corner 
and the south western corner is the place assigned 
to Sanamahi The two posts marking the are a 
of Chakhum-ka are called Umbirel or large posts 
They are slightly larger than the other posts; as 
such the house seems to be on an inclined plane — 
slightly inclined towards the front. The northern 
Umbirel is the seat of the spirit, black in colour and 
called Amuba. The servants of the house take 
their food near this post; hence it is also some- 
times called Manai ( servant ) Chahchapham (dining 
place). My informant told me that if a thief 
somehow touches this post after breaking in, he 
forms an alliance with the spirit and the whole 
family is dead asleep till he finishes. It is for* 
bidden to block the line from Sanamahi , to 
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Laimeral and the Maitais take special o&re to 
observe this rule. Under the southern post an 
earthen pot named Chengphu is kept. The house-, 
wife puts the husked rice in this chengphu (earthen, 
pot) every day and takes out what is necessary for 
daily consumption leaving some so that it is never, 
kept empty. Some of my informants called it Lahhmi 
the goddess of fortune. 

The head of the house dines with his face to the 
east and his seat is reserved in the middle of 
this Ka a little towards the wall ; his wife serves 
from just opposite his side. His guests sit in his 
front, facing west. The eldest son of the house sits 
towards the right of the head of the family and the 
younger ones may either face east or north. The 
house-wife takes her food when every other mem- 
ber has finished; she sits down facing east the 
place where she was serving. This rule is of 
Course not srictly followed except in the case of 
the house-holder. But at the same time it is 
forbidden to every member of the family to take 
food facing west or south. 

Of the two rows of posts the most important 
is the first post called the Jatra, the one at 
the head of the Laplen-ha. It is to be posted 
on a lucky day asceitained from the astrologer 
add its pegging signifies that the foundation pro- 
per is laid. The post is wrapped towards the top 
with a band of cloth generally white over which 
are ‘tied three mangoe leaves and a wreath of 
floiver. It is then washed by a Bralinun 
... 13 .r 
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Tulsi leaves and, when the stipulated time comes 
the house-holder closes his eyes and examines 
his nostrils waiting for the breath to issue 
through the right nostril. The Jatra post is 
lifted with shouts of Jaya MahS-deva, Mahd- 
dena, Mahadeva. The Jatra and its hole is 
believed to be the linqa of the Hindus, made of 
gold and the hole is the red lotus with 108 leaves. 
Before the Jatra is posted, a little hole is drilled 
in such a way that it is located in the plinth where 
little quantity of gold and silver is put with 
certain incantations. It is then closed with a 
piece of wooden or bamboo peg. An offering of 
milk, ghee, sugarcane, turmeric and hairuh (fruit 
offerings ) are buried as offerings to the Best 
Bebotta (Bastu devata) made by a Brahmin. 
A sidhd ( offering ) of rice and eatables but 
not fish are given, a ghat, (a small earthen jug) 
is also placed near it. Certain rules are observed 
for the lifting and they vary according to 
the seasons and months of the year. Thus in 
the months of Hiyangai ( November ), Poinu 
(Paws) and Wakching {Mogh') ihQ Jatra points to- 
wards the south, first push should be towards 
Mairam (Agni kon). The owner of the house is 
to see the Jatra with a sound oi pchapcha, and 
with folded hands he salutes it in right Hindu 
manner. 

The post just to the opposite of the Jatra in 
its line is called Jatra paha. It is the seat of" 
the god of cure named Baidya Narayan, The 
Maitais call it Maiphcmi from maiha or priest 
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doctor and pham meaning, seat, Maiha perhaps owes 
its origin from the, Sanskrit “amihha” meaning, 
destroyer of diseases. Whenever there is any 
ailment in the bouse, the maiha takes his seat 
near it on the west before he attends his patient 
in the Laplen-ha, The four corner posts are called 
“sum'*. The house is measured with a rod, equal 
to the out-streohed hands of the owner of 

the house. This would be about six feet standared 
measurement. It is called Lam, The house, 
generally is three lams and a. khuhom (a 

hhuhom is ^about six inches ) or a khuhom . less 
than three lams wide while the length is a khuhom 
less than eight lams in the former case and a 
tangshihi ( about 5 feet ) less than eight lams in 
the latter. The length may be added to by a lam 
but never a fraction, and as such this measure* 
ment is not always stritly adhered to. The beatn 
connecting the Ukhoktel or the two posts ‘of the 
rows in the Mangol or the portico, and the po^ 
on the fakton or the front wall is called suptu 
which is two lams and one khuhom or two lams and 
half of a khuhom, as the case may be. The veftical 
bar rising on the suptu holding the ceiling hear 
the fakton is sanayumhi khongsangbi which is one- 
fourth the distance between the Ukhoktel and the 
post on the fakton or one-third of the distance 
between two posts. Just near the sanayumhi 
there is a vertical bar called sanayumhi khongnmiM 
of had f the length of the sanavumbi khohgsObfight, 
Thesemeasurements are for a house with fodt 
The Mangol or the portico on the froht offhif 
house ' proper is about two to three feet fesa;tt^ 
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three lams and‘ th'e coart-ya-rd ’paries from seven 
lams to nine lams. It is never six lams. About 
four lo6ms from the mangol the sacred Tulsi tree 
is planted. The Laplen-ha is the biggest of the 
TcaS] the next in size is the Chakhumica ; the 
smallest is the LuMum-ka. The plastered reed 
wall stands on barhboo posts smaller in diameter 
than the posts in the row. They are arranged 
in equal distances from one another except 
in the case of the one opposite to the 

hack door WhioK is never to fall in the 

middle of it otherwise the house becomes the 
abode of snakes. These posts are called Loi umhis. 
They aro three in the mangol, two in the Lukhum-ka, 
four in the Laplen-ka, and three in the Cliakhum-ka. 
But on .the north wall of Ckakhum-ka there are 
two loi umhis only, while in; the other rooms they are 
equal in number on both sides. The posts (wall plates) 
making , the rooms on the walla are called X'vimfe. 

They are thus six in number on the two side 

walls. The two rows of posts begin fncn the 
ukhoUd ending on the back wall on which there 
are four more loi umhis besides these, The twenty- 
five loi-umUs are counted as ^‘cliung, shi”, “chung„ 
shi’ aid ao on ending m. chung and thus , the 
number is odd. All the umhis supporiing the 
wall are thirty six in number as we have seen- 
A Manipuri (Ikitaitai) Oja told me that their 
text-book^ house-building speak of only thirty, regards 
ing two umhis,, but the common practice is to make 
them, thirty-six ; the reason nobody could tell me 
except that it is to ensure the stability of the house. 
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The Jatra post should be two lams and ob& and 
a baJf cubit on the ground when the width of the 
house is 3 lams and one Tchubom^ It should be only 
two lams and one hhuhom when the width, is one 
khubom less than three lams. The beams which 
connect the suptu with the loi-umhis are called 
masha and are two in number on each side of 
the mangol. These loiumiis and loiruks are shor- 
ter than the umbirels by one fourth of the whole 
width. The roof is a gable on the umh\rels. 
Thence it slopes down the front on the two 
ukhoktels and the two corner sums and on the 
back on the 6 posts. The slope on the front is 
called mamang laikhal and that on the back is 
maning laikhal The whole roof stands on cross 
pieces generally made of humdangs (a kind of bamboo) 
two tied together. They are six in the mangol, 
four in the lukhum-ka, six in the laplen-ka, ^ve in 
the chakhum-ka, eight on each of the laikhals, namely 
mamang and manmg. The cross pieces never cross 
the posts except in the laplen-ka where one on 
each side rests on the posts. It is customary not 
to put any cross piece which falls in the line of the 
centre of the front door. Another important thing 
in the house is. the position of the karalls; they 
are three in number. The Usoi karal or chem 
in the chakhum falls on the line of the two posts 
marking it, slightly inclined towards the south. 
The laereinm karat is in the mangol and karal 
dchouba or Mdhadeva Karal in the iapleti-tcg. 
The two diagonals of the house are never,' eqijaJj 
one is bigger by dn inch or two -the one from 
the souith-westerp coruer isdhe place df ^nMiinafai; 
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it shortens the lives of the inmates of the house 
and the house cannot ‘breathe’, it is said. One of 
my informants told me of some connection of the 
North Star with the house. The Chup or the 
North Star when it falls in the same line of the 
first cross-beritn connecting the four front posts, 
makes the house ZatyMm— not a fit place for men 
to live in and. the inmates are bound to die 
inside the house, 

A fact of much importance is the Sagun thong 
or thiefs door. This is regarded as taboo even 
to the Manipuri carpenters. I got many different 
versions regarding it from different men. One of 
them told me that the total length of the sides 
of the house .should be divisible by a lam or 
just five to eight inches less than that. If it is 
a fraction more than that it will call the thief 
in. In another place the Oja asked me to mea- 
sure from back leave where the indivisible lam is 
in the lulchum-ka,) and then measure from the 
front to the same place with n indivisible lam. 
These two measurements shall not meet or if the 
distance betvveen these two measurements is for 
an average house-breaker to come in, it becomes 
a Sagun thong. It is further believed that there 
is a lai or shadow of Sanamahi at the sum or 
the corner post on the south. A thief first 
stands in the courtyard whistles for Sanmahi’s 
permission, and when Sanamahi answers him he goes 
to the sum, touches it and the whole house fall 
fast asleep. (From a Oja at ThaobaJ, Iraphal'. 

When the house is- complete the astrologer 
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comes again with his almanac to ascertain the 
proper moment for entering the house. This first 
house-entering is called Sankaba. It is accompanied 
by a ceremony and a feast to the builders. The 
Master of the house brings fire, water of chighi 
(water of washed rice) in a chaphu or earthen 
potj pure water, paddy and broomstick at the 
stipulated time. He will enter with the fire in 
his hand followed by his wife with the earthen 
pot on her head ; then the paddy and, last of all, 
the broomstick. The fire is consecrated with an 
offering of rice ghee Dhup etc. before it is taken 
in. It is then placed in the chakhum or hearth 
for the time being. In the evening the lais ap- 
pertaining to the various places are to be worshiped 
with hairuk or fruit offering, parched xioe {kahok) 
flowers etc. by a maiba or priest doctor, one after 
another. The dakhina or the pice offerings on 
each place are later on collected and tied in a cloth 
by the house-holder to be kept in the big chest. 
These pices are utilised on a Trinath (Mahadeva) 
khurumha ( worship ) day for ensuring wealth and 
prosperity to the house. The pices are sometindtes 
kept in a chapuu (earthen pot) of medium size 
together with a small quantity of gold and a 
queen-marked rupee which is buried near the Jatra 
where money is also sometimes buried. 

A woman during her menstural period is not 
allowed to touch or approach the Jatra, the phunga- 
lairu, the Laimeral or the chengphu. It is after 
washing and cleaning herself on the sixth day that site 
ghe is allowed to enter the ohtfkhhwrn, Stis 
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is absolutely debarred from touching these during 
her pollution period. During her confinement she 
is removed to the lukhum-ka where she remains 

for twelve days. The whole family is regarded 

unclean during such period after which a Brah- 
min comes to purify the house by sprinkling sacred 
water with a Tulsi branch. Death also defiles 
the .house till the Sradha day which is generally 

the : thirteenth day or thirty-first day after death. 

The dying man is taken out under the Tulsi tree 
to die in no case must he die in the house. 
Should a death occure inside a house, the house 
has to be deserted at once, demolished and a new 
residence has to be built in its place. 



liKCEUANBOUS i.GONmBJJ'HON^. 

I. CASTE AND RACE IN INDIA 
REVIEW OF . A . REVIEW. 

iln a review of iny book on ‘Qaste amd iRace 
in India’ that appeared in “ikt an” '(November, 1932) 
the reviewer writes ; '‘Dr, Ghnrye holds that caste 

in 'India is<a Brab-mamc chiild of i the Indo-Aryan 
culture, cradled in the land of the Ganges and 
.' theEtee transferred to the other parts 'of India by 

the ‘Brahmin-prospector and that endogamy 

the out'.standing feature of dfae system,.. was 
first developed 'by the Brahmans dn the plains 
of Northern India and thence conveyed - a® a cul- 
itural trait to the Other areas. We feel 'that' this 
•espkoation tts 'inadequate, and that account must 
be -‘taken of such phenomena -as the totemistic 
se^ts, rthe devakas of Western India, and many 
Other factors of race, tribe, 'kinship, domlity, 
religious and social usages and function that have 
'Contributed' to the building up of this complicated 
structure, the foundations of which go down rto 
titnes anterior to the so-called ‘Arj^sia’ itnm^al^, 
“the influence 'of ' which there 'has been a itendency 
'to ' overrate. Again if we ‘regard the 'system -as 
-an ‘Aryah’ importation, we are confronted with 
■ the fact that dt -developed most rigidly iu oertain 
respects in Magadha 'and "Southern India, 'Etc?. 

To the readers of my . book it must be clear 
that .the .explanation of the origin of caste, quOifed 

' , :U 
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by the reviewer in “Man'’, is not the whole ex- 
planation. In the first chapter of ray book I have 
analysed the various elements that make up the caste- 
system. Endogamy is only one of them. The 
passages quoted by the reviewer explain the origin 
of endogamy alone and not of the whole system 
of caste for which I have suggested almost all 
the factors which the reviewer opines should have 
to be considered. In chapter 2, while analysing 
the nature of caste-groups, all these items, ex- 
cepting totemistic septs, devahas, and kinship, 
have been utilized to explain the origin of the 
multifarious groups. I begin the chapter thus : 
“We have seen that in the Hindu caste-society 
there are a number of groups with distinct names. 
The nature of these names is likely to furnish 
us with a clue to some understanding of the pro- 
cess by which distinction between groups came to 
be formulated”. ( p. 28) Further on page 79, , I 
observe : “It seems reasonable to conclude that 
endogamy was being sought to be rigorously 
prescribed and was followed to a large extent, 
and that the writers were at great pains to 
explain the origin of so many diflferent castes, 
which had sprung up either by miscegenation local 
segregation, occupational specialization or tribal 
incorporation, because the orthodox theory men- 
tioned only four castes. I have purposely omitted 
the so-called totemistic septs, devahas and kinship 
because it is my considered opinion that the, first two 
factors, which. have intimate connection with exogamy 
and the second perhaps also with totemism, have 
not influenced the formation of the oastes-sjrstem, 
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while the last factor, viz. kinship, may have a 
very elusive connection with caste, the precise 
nature of which I have been unable to discover. If 
the reviewer in ‘Man’ will present a connected account 
of his views establishing the influence of totemistic 
septs, devahas and kinship on the formation of 
the caste system I think not only I and other 
students of the institution of caste but also 
students of totemism and kinship will feel highly 
indebted to him. 

While explaining the origins of development of 
the other elements of the caste system I observe: 
“The restrictions on intermarriage and on food 
were thus in their origin the outcome of the 
desire of the Brahmins to keep themselves pure", 
(p. 146) The evidence for this view is led in 
chapters 8, 4 & 5. I have tried to establish in 
chapter 6 that occupational rigidity and civil 
privileges and disabilities of the various classes in 
society was a widespread feature of ancient society. 
In the chapter on origins I remark : “We have 
noticed it as a widespread feature of anOient and 
raediseval society that the occupation of each 
group tends to become customarily hereditary 
among its members. Only the Brahmins reserved 
as their monopoly the occupation of a priest. No 
doubt they were in the beginning inspired by the 
laudable motive" of preserving the alUmportant 
sabred lore. But later on equally clearly they 
looked upon their priest-craft as their monopolistic , 
activity and rigorously kept it up, while the 
traditional occupations of the other two ea»6es 
were progressively encroached upon by other castes, ' 
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Thebe' is 'also ai naristitaU iDcliuation fo»i each oeotr'^ 
patioSfal group- a^' we ^ Haveo dready - notieedg. to'/ be^ 
habitually end-ogaojous. Both; thes©! teudeacies; 
becorae*' rules-: th© formter? ovore* or less' lasc. aaad: 
the lattfer very- rigidy. after the' pattectt' ofi’ thtei 
Brahtnina^ Ocesapationsi thua- beeam© e«i'dogatB.on®- 
groups. ( pp..-146i4-7 )/ 

As, regards the charge of ’ overstating the ihflu- 
ehce of the ‘Aryan’ immigration and of not’ 
evaluating, tha contribution of times- “anterior to 
Aryan immigration’, I should like to point out 
that I have clearly set out the limitation of our 
available data on the subject and proposed the 
theory of origins only under, certain conditions. 
I observe: . “Of the many cultures that flourished in 
India the literary records of the Indo-Aryan 
culture are not. only the earliest but contain the 
first mention and a continuous history of the 
factors that make up caste. The only other 
culture whose records are intelligible is the- 
Dravidian.; but when that culture put forward its 
documents that are extant, it. had already been 
immensely influenced by the Indo-Aryan.- tradition”., 
(pp. 142). Under the circumstances it would, b^. 
a very instructive to know what other source-, of 
knowledge of the social conditions of times 
anterior to. Aryan immigyafionj are available, 

In th© last’- part> of ; the long qudtati©»il ruadei 
above from th©' revieWi itjf. . it* ai^-peawi, 

to ’ have: bee,® ; suggested tbarf,;- .L hfavOif noti give»i 
consideration to. the facts- thab, iu: sense partSi of 
Indiai certai® elemeoteoift leasteijo^rate tnaore-'^.-rigidby' 
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tib»i3 in others, Here’ is wh&t ' I save haid abfout 
Southern Indiaj “Th’e Southern' peoples* before* 
their eoutacc with the Indo- Aryan' culture* nioet 
profeably had beliefs ' about the sanetity ' and > power 
of' food- te.“ transmit certain qualities- very toueh 
like those of primitive peoples,- This is why ' the 
restrictions on food and" drink are so rigorous - in 
South Indian where, , as we- said, the ' Brahmin 
does not' aoeepb' food* or- water at’ the hands** of 
any one but - a - Brahmin”.' ( pp. 145 ), 

The reviewer' in' “Man” has’ pub forward his 
own view of the origin of the caste system in 
the following ' words : “We are inclined to regard 
the caste system as the result of imposing, the 
vdrna tradition upon the conditions found in 
India, and the influence of the Brahmanic hierarchy 
as having been exercis with the object of em- 
bracing* within their fold the indigenous tribes. and 
social groups and of establishing at the same 
time an organization that would conform broadly^ 
with the tradition of' the sacred hymns’’. In fact 
this’ is the very ' explanation that has been adum- 
brated’ in my book' as will be seen from some of 
the* quotations ftom* ray book ' given above and 
ako in chapters ’ 5 and 7.' Only I have thought 
it' quite essential to go one step further back in search 
of the modb' of development of th‘e complex, which 
the reviewer in ‘"Mbn” ‘ calls the ‘varna tradition’. 
I hwe tried to unfold its genesis in chapters 3 
and* 4-; and* therefore I have not used the ex- 
presai-on ■ ‘uarna tradition’' in the actual formulation 
of; the-' theory of the origins of' the caste system. 
Further-; I ath' not satisfied’ that BfttSiiiaiijo 
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imposition alone explains the whole situation and 
have found it necessary to recognise the role of 
imitation as well. I have contended more than 
once that the Brahmins strove hard to accom- 
modate the developing multiplicity of groups and 
their characteristics to their ideal pattern, On 
this point I shall make only one more quotation : 
“With all this multiplicity, however, to each 
group is ascribed some more or less definite occu- 
pation. It appears that in reality new occupational 
groups having the characteristics of castes had 
arisen, and combinations of the four original castes 
which bounded the Brahmin’s mental horizon”, 
(pp, 91 ). 

. While dealing with the classes or orders {varna) 
of society the reviewer in “Man” observes: “But 
we must be careful not to confound these orders 
of society, which may be traced in many parts 
of the old world in ancient times, with the com- 
plex ‘caste’ organization, with its peculiar charac- 
teristics as found in India and India alone”. In 
chapter I of iny book I have analysed the various 
elements that compose the ‘complex caste organi- 
zation’ ; and in chapter 6, I have brought together 
evidence on social difierentiation among other 
peoples of the world. Comparing these two sets 
of data I have reached a certain conclusion, which 
is stated in the following words : It must be 
mentioned at the outset that all the literary 
accounts of. the important aspects of caste centre 
round the four orders in society, namely Brah- 
min, Kshatriya, Vaishya, Shudra, and not the 
multifarious groups which are the present day 
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caste ; ( pp. 39 ). Thus it would be seen that the 
Hindu system is unique only in this that it alone 
classified some groups . as untouchable and 
unapproachable. In other respects it only differs 
in the thoroughness with which the scheme is 
worked out and in the number of differentiated 
groups”. (P. 142) A perusal of the above- 
mentioned chapters of my book will, 1 hope, 
convince the reader of that book that I have not 
confounded the two phenomena which ought to 
have been distinguished. 

About the Brahmanio literature cited in chapters 
3 and 4, the reviewer in “Man” writes: ‘ The difficulty 
about the literature of Dr. Ghurye’s second and 
third periods, cited in chapters 3 and 4, is to 
know whether it presents accurately existing facts 
or rather the ideals which its authors desired to 
enforce”. But here is what I have said in the 
beginning of chapter 3 : “In this period ( second ) 
we have three types of literature which shed 
light on the subject. The sacred lore of the 
Aryans present the orthodox and the more or 
less idealistic stand-point while the epics testify 
to the contemporary practices. Buddhist literature, 
on the other hand, gives a glimpse of the insti- 
tution as it appeared to those who rebelled 
against it, and, in part, provides us with a naturul 
picture of some aspects of caste. The third period 
may be styled the period of the Dharmasastras 
and ends with the seventh or eighth century 
A. D. Manu and Vishnu are the chief exponents 
of the social ideals of this age”, ( p.p. 39 ). 

“The term ‘caste’ itself is not a happy one,* 
and Ketkar and others, have warned us agaipst 
applying this word indifferently to the Sanskrit 
terms vctrna and jctti, which we consider ediould 
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be carefully < diflfereatiated”. That d hav^e given a 
careful consideration to this point xvitb -be : clear 
frorn the following: ‘‘The -word ‘Jati’ which is 
here .used for vavna henceforward is employed 
more often to mean the numerous -sub-divisions (Jf 
ia “varna”. It is also the vernacular term , for !,>a 
‘‘,(M,ste’\ A. rigorous deraarcrtion of meaning ;.bet- 
.ween “varna'’ ajed “jati”, the former denoting 4he 
the .four large classes i and the (latter only their 
-subrdivisione, cannot “Jati” however, be maintained. 
The word, is sometimes indiscriminately used for 
‘‘varna”. (pp. 51). 

Of the last two chapters of my book the 
.reviewer in “Man” makes the following remark: ‘T?he 
last two chapters have rather a political, or. semi- 
political, trend and so need not' be 'discussed here”. 
In one of these two chapters, which is six times 
as large as the other, I have discussed the change 
that have come about in the institution of .caste 
as a result of the conditions created by contact 
with European culture and political domination 
by the British. The study of -culture contact has 
latterly been one of the most fascinating and thought- 
provoking subjects among anthropologists and 
sociologists. Serious students of this subject have 
been discussing the effects of the contact of 
European culture on primitive peoples, 'vfhether 
they be iu Melanesia, Malaya or Africa. And 
as early as 1914 Dr. Rivers in j his- paper contfibted 
to the volume of “Essays presented fo 

• Sir 'William Hidgeway” pointed edt the irapor- 
'tanoe of Tudia for the study of -edlture contact. 
And I 'thiQikrno serious student df ^Indian sociology 
should avoid the atudy of this very instructive 
aspect of the-unique -systOTi -df Gadte in ‘India. 

©.jS. Qjjwirye. 



INDIAN ETHNOLOGY IN CUNfiENT 
PEfilODICAL LITERATURE. 


In the Journal of the Royal Anthropologiccd lnsHtide, 
for January — June, 1983, Mr. Walter Abho© eon- 
tributes an article on “Social Functions in Lab#, 
Kangra District, Punjab”. 

In the April (1933) number of Man is pub- 
lished the summary of a communication by 'Mr. 
K, de B. Codrington who has undertaken certain 
ethnographical investigations in the Deecan. 
He finds that ”the sense of individuality among 
the peoples is very acute, especially among the 
wanderers”, and points out that “there is a great 
need of a cultural survey of the objects of every- 
day life. and glossaries of the common term of the 
countryside”, He also finds that the same caste 
is known by different names in adjoining -disifiets; 
thus, e. g. the Pardhis of the Deeoan are acti*»fy 
one with the Wagris of Gujarat. The Waddar 
stone-masoH and earth-worker of the 
country is or was one with the Bkamta -(notorions 
railway thief) whn still talks Telugu at home. 
The Kadhetdi, Korwa, Koreha, and Y&fkcda are 
aefcually one great peoplt^ straddling the whole 
Deeean, though their house-language shows Taswil 
conneotkms. The antteopometrical measurements 
taken by hiim ol some six: hundred Individual 
indicate the extreme microcephaly of the 
people, and it is very important to aocwately 
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identify every individual especially as to the 
marriage area of his family. 

In the May number of the same Journal, is 
given the summary of a communication by Mr. 
R. Edgar Cooper on ‘‘The influence of their 
Neighbours on the Bhutanese”. The influence 
on Chinese culture may be seen in the carving 
of Chinese dragons on the portals of shrines. 
An interesting feature of the aboriginal Chingmi 
(lit,, ‘wild’) is a pudding-bowl hat worn by the 

men, which is made of coarse felt and has five 

drip tips on its edge so disposed as to throw 

rain-water away from the nose, the chest and the 
back of the shoulders ; and a still more interesting 
dress feature is a circular disc of felt suspended 
from the waist over the buttocks beneath the 
smock like a tail, which obtains for the waerers 
the name of the ‘tailed folk’. 

In the July (1933) number of the same Jour- 
nal, appears Lieut.-Colonel R. H. Elliot’s note on 
‘The Myth of the Mystic East’, in which he 

suggests a few reasons for holding that the wide- 
spread belief that the East is the Home of 
Mystery is based on misunderstanding of facts, 
on inaccurate data and on faulty reasoning. 

In the September number of ‘Man’, Mr. Ernest 
Mackay describes the process of the manufacture 
of decorated cornelian beads which he learnt from 
an old man of Sehwan in Middle Sindh (India). 

In Folk-Lore for June 1933, appears a paper 
by Mr. M. E. Durham entitled “Whence comes 
the Dread of Ghosts and Evil spirits?” In this 
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paper Mr. Duaham adduces reasons to show that 
man’s fear of the dead which is the origin of 
his fear of ghosts is in essence man’s first vague 
and tentative recognition of infections diseases. 

In the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
(Voi. XXVII, 1931, no. 2) issued in- June 1933, 
appear an article by the late Prof. H. 0, Das 
Gupta, “On a Type of Sedentary Game known 
as Pretva”, an article on “The Social and Reli- 
gious ceremonies of the Chakmas’ by Dr. P, O. 
Bose, an short article on the ‘Social and Religious 
Institutions of the Kharias’ by Mr. B. K. Chatterjee; 
an article “On the Worship of the Deity Jal- 
peshvara in the district of Jalpaiguri” by Mr. 
S. C. Mitra and two particularly interesting 
contributions, — one on “Wild Man in Assam’^ by Dr. 
J. H, Hutton, and another on the “Wild People’ 
of the Santals’’, by Rev. Dr. Bedding. 

The Journal of the Anthropological Society 
of Bombay, for 1932 (published in 1933) contains 
the following articles “Something about Eyebrows” i 
and “Some Riddles among the Women of Gujerat” 
by Mr. S. S. Mehta ; “On a Thado Kuki Accu- 
mulation Droll’’, “A Notes on the Thado £uki 
belief about the Were-lioness’’, “Note on Place- 
names in the Jalpaiguri District”, “On a Pew 
Ancient Indian Amulets and Charms’’, “On An- 
cient Indian Dream-Lore’’, “On Some Ancient 
Indian Beliefs about the origin of Child-birth”, 
“Supplementary Notes on the Mundari Legends 
and Customs connected with the origin of the 
Names of Ranchi and some of its suburbs” and 
“A Note on Ghost-lore from the Jalpaiguri distriot’V 
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all by Mr. S. 0. Mitm ; and “Sooial and Cultural 
Background of the Amil Community of Hydera- 
bad (Sindh)” by S. C. Narsian. 

In the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, 
for April 1933, and also July 1933, Mr. L. V. 
Kamaswami A-iyar continues his article on “Two 
Drayidic Ptoblems’^ and Mr. S. C. Mitra con- 
tinues has “studies in Bird-Myths’' and “Studies 
in Plant-Myths”. 

In the May (1933) number of Trumali Sri- 
Venkatesvara, Mr. A- Padmanabha continues his 
paper on “Early Dravidian Races”. 

In the Indian B.istoricod Quarterly for June, 
1933, Mr, Atul K. Sur in a Note on the “Origin 
of Indps Valley Seript" points out that though 
thft chnraeters of the cave inscription at Vikram- 
khol in Sarabalpur appears to belong to a period 
iattrtnediary between the Script of Mahenjo-daro 
and the Bpahml Script, the discovery made by M, 
Guillaume and announced by Prof, Paul Peliiot 
in the Aeademie des Inscriptions et Belles Letters 
of ISO examples of the hnost striking resemblaimes* 
tebwten the Indus Valley script and the Easter 
Idapd Scripts oomplioates the problem. 

In VoJ, I, Part I of SaxJikyct: The Indian. 
Jmmncd of (Sioitsh’cs, Profc P. C. Mahalauobis 
cofttributes an ill uwMuating paper ®b ‘ Revision of 
Rialey’s Aafthroppmetric Data raladiog to TribeSj 
and Castes of Bengal’*, 
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History, Psychology and Culture . — By Dr. 

Alexander Goldenweiser (London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Truhner & Co. 19 SS). Pp. XII +4-7 5+ XII 
■price 18s. net. 

This is a most interesting volqme in which 
twenty-three highly illuminating papers on social 
theory contributed to different periodicals during a 
score of years by the distingueihed author, 
have been collected and arranged in six parts 
as follows : — I. History, Psychology and Culture ; 

II, Theories of Primitive Mind and Culture j 

III. Totemispa ; IV. Religion ; V. Race ; VI, 
Variora, A bibliography and an Index complet 
the volume. The learned author’s treatment 
of some of the outstanding social, cultural 
and racial problems is most illuminating and helpful. 

In Part One the author attempts to show 
that life is psychology and the life of eulture 
belongs to the psychological level and, the theories 
of cultural anthropology are intimately intar-related 
with psyohnlogical insight ; that the aooidenr 
tal factors and the deterministic tendencies 
appear as two inseparable ingredients of the historical 
proeess that develops culture ; that the concepts 
of parallelism, diffusion, convergence, must each 
be regarded solely iu the light of heuristic prin- 
ciples and cannot he directly utilized for cultural 
interpretations hut thier guarded application may 
bring with it. a rearrangement of cultural daha 
invi^^ and inoilitating such interpretations; e»d 
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that certain cultural features of universal distri- 
bution can be interpreted psychologically ; but 
where the cultural features are timely peculiarities, 
belonging to a particular tribe, district or nation, 
they cannot be explained psychologically and must 
be accounted for historically ; that every culture 
is largely independent of its environment in so 
far as it is a historical complex ( involving invention 
and imitation ) but in another set of cultural 
phenomena culture and environment co-operate 
and must be regarded as co-determiants ( the 
same culture at different stages of its . progress 
making different uses of the same environment 
and different cultures too making different uses of the 
same environment). In Part II, different theories of 
cultural origins are discussed. Part III contains 
an analytical study of Totemism and a discussion 
of its form, content and origin’. Dr. Goldenweiser 
concludes that “neither Nature-Mysticism nor the 
functioning in the form of a set of homologous 
units are inherently totemic traits but what 
opens up possitrilities for a totemic complex 
is the association of these features with a sib 
system. Totemism flourishes only when carried 
by a sib system ; and sib systems, on the other 
hand, are so frequetitly totemic as to invite the 
application of Tylor’s fruitful concept — adhesion. 
Sib-systera must have and do have a predilection 
for nature-mysticism”. Part IV deals with 
Relegion and begins with a Critique of Durkheim’s 
thoery of the Origin and Nature of Religion. 
By an analysis of Durkkeim’s theory the auther 
shows that the identification of primitive religion 
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with totemism and the totemio principle with 
mana is an error. The anther is farther of 
opinion that Durkheim errs in claiming for mana 
and its emotional concommitant, the religious 
thrill, an exclusively crowd-psychological origin. 
According to our author’s analysis, the essential 
and ultimate factors in magic and religion are 
two conceptional factors, namely, spirit and mana ^ — 
one emotional factor, namely, the religions thril, — 
and one activational, namely, the magical act 
which is '‘an expression in behaviour of certain 
desires’’, and though not religious “becomes early 
associated with the religious thrill on account of 
certain peculiarities in magical situations when 
compared to matter-of-fact situations”. Part V 
treats of Kace, and points out that all races are 
mixed, though owing to the operation of the Mendeliau 
principle individuals or families of relatively pure 
type will at times appear; that specefic racial 
differences usually prove to be illusions and are 
not actually racial or hereditary bub cultural or 
acquired by education and that all the races of 
man, as far as their availabidity for cultural pur- 
poses is concerned, are on a par and comparable, 
so that Man is One, though Civilizations are 
many both in variety and in achievement. For 
aught we know the potential psychic equality may 
be a fact. In Part VI, entitled Variora, the author 
compares the performance of men and women in 
creativeness, discusses Frend’s Psychology and 
finds he is not, strictly speaking, a psychologist. The 
last paper is a dialogue between a Teacher and his 
Pupils, headed “Civilisation as some School child- 
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re® see it”. The feoek is a highly ioteresting aad 
thought- provoking o-ne, and will be a valuable 
additioQ to the sociologist’s library. The get-up 
of the book is exeellent, 


The Frazer Lectures, 1922-1932. — Edited by 
Warren B. Dawson (Macmillan, 1982), BE. XF+ 
80 i. Price 15 S, net. 

This volume oontains eleven lectures, delivered 
one each year from 1922 — 1932, in oonneetion with 
annual lecturership in Social Anthropology found- 
ed in honour of Sir James Frazer to comme- 
morate his important contributions to science and 
literature of which the crowning monument is 
the Golden Bough itself. The respective subjects 
of the eleven lectures are : I. The Evolution of 
Kinship-, An african Study, By E. Sidney Hartland. 
II. Immigrants and their Influence in the Lake 
Region of Central Africa. By the Rev. Canon 
John Roscoe, III. The Age of Gods, By W. 
J. Perry. IV. Myth in Primitive Psehalogy. 
By Bronislaw Malinowski. V. LaMise AMort Du 
IHeu m. Egypte. By Dr, Alexandre Moret, VI. 
The Difludon of Culture. By R, R, Marett, YIL 
The Study of Popular Sayings, By Edward A. 
Westernaarok. VIII. The Religion of a Primitim 
People, By A. C. Haddon, IX. Les Oeeamms. 
By Dr. Paul Rivet, X. The Earlier Hdiqmn of 
Greece in the Light of Cretan Discoveries. By Sir 
Arthur Evans, XI. The Aryan Theory m it 
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Today. By Sir Arthur Keith. Most of these 
Lectures had already been published separately 
either in the form of pamphlets or in Magazines 
or expanded in book-form, and most of our readers 
most have already known, enjoyed and profitted by 
them. Each of these Lectures, prepared and de- 
livered by a recognized authority on the topic of 
the lecture, is of absorbing interest and throws 
additional light on its subject-matter. The Intro- 
duction which gives a history of the origin of 
these Lectures, and a portrait of Sir James Frazer 
add to the value of the volume. The get-up of 
the book leaves nothing to be desired. 


Sacraments of Simple Folk.— R, R. Marett 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press, London; Milford, 19SS), 
PP. SS5. Price 10 8, net. 

This is the second course of Lectures delivered 
by Dr. Marett on Lord Giffords Foundation before . 
the University of St. Andrews during the aca- 
djemio year 1932 — 33. In . the first course of 
Lectures which appeared under the little of “Faith,- 
Hope, and Charity in Primitive Religion*'; Dr. 
Marret dealt with the religion of Primitive folk 
in its aspect of sentiment. In. the present course 
of Lectures he has considered Primitive Religion 
with reference to its ritual or ‘Sacramental’ 
features: The ten Lectures are headed respectively^—. 
I. Natural functions and their Consecration II.- 
Bating, III. Piyhtiny ;iy. Mating', V. 
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VI* Ruling f T"!!. Judging ; VIII. Co'ifMantiftg i 
Il&t Meidingt Dying, 

la tfid irst Iiefet«lre^ aft#r defisiogf a Saofa^ 
fft&ni as ‘^‘asny rite wbieb by way of or 

pWfitiye blessibg iavesbs a nartntel faBction with a 
s^erlMikiral {authority tJ its ovtrn’’ and a ritual 
at **a*E oWj^nijjed teeliroque,' approved by the 
seeiaty choaerilad; for deaHng with the inealoataUe 
eiefiadt M any sHnataon of httman life,’’ 

tllB testtned laeoInrOT^ atletopts to sbhw that “of 
aU rit&ad frckna the saorSment 10 the Esost dyna* 
riilc, eotning W the aid of a giten adtivityy at the 
point at which it hndd itself baffled by .natate id 
the shape of the contradictions of the sense-world, 
so as to turn it into a siiperactivity by bringing 
ia<te ^y the latent ener^ ©f the raoral personality”. 
Is the seoosd Leetare Dr. IVIarett shows how 
the sacramental rites of the prinaitive mas 
including those rites oj multipUoation which involve 
the soteiiin esttiilg 5f the totefn, Syffibofize hi^ desire 
td be at 6®e tidfh the pdwhrS to ivhich he looks 
M his ‘daffy bread’. 1& the third Lgdtttte the 
ijeotfirer shows how acts of yloffehee whfeh ihtist 
hafe bedti inevitable id the eSffy nfiafiV strdggib 
for exisfehee are tehipefred tvith a Sense of the 
saerfedtjete yf huihan life thrbUgh assodatfon with 
and the fllhtfol spirit is diverted by 
a^teiidit §fld§; In the fourth Leethre 

lii Hifia# poittts 8®i)‘ that the an^iffiportaht 
oottM mmh Of the ^fflbniieai wedding ritet 
wdtSld -W be pTbclaith hhd SdfoflfMze, 
WMiSf hyrifigi mwij hatfi% oi* btheWfty* 

that union implicit in tW sexual bond itself, out 



vbiph ^ %ps of pplijbipfll ^0 

4kfi0<;ly mm". It k fartli^y lugjgpstejJ ^;h^^|; tfee 

pfoject of “thp pillar aspect so jBtrpngly 
m pi^itiye of m^pfkge, be ‘^fq ay^t 

ill ?yilJ bfit^ve$fl fljye partiAs OQpoej-ne^ rai^jr 
to pjroipot? ft goiprpon blesskg”. Ip tb? 

I^ectpre, tKe auther pienti.ops certain ^pstraHan 
.customs wjjiob. give us "a glimpse cf primitive 
jritiial in the act pf cou,eeora,ti,ng tb.e natural impulse 
to train np a oyid in the waj he shall go*’. In 
the sjxjbh Lectnre, J>r. Mhrett shews that in the 
?:o(HmAnl»ry state §f society th® cl^ective exefpwe 
of nuth^n’ity k esi,eptial}y thoocralio, a |[ift pf 
nron4e?^’WPrkiog accompanies prowess §9^ skifl 
even in the headman pf the loosely organized 
gjronp, andj as eentralization proceeds, the priest- 
hmg comes into being, whose sacerdotal fnnotions 
reinforce hia aecular aetivities in all sorts of ways. 
4*0 representing the Inch of tb,e community, ho\y- 
ever, the chief tends to he hampered by the 
pnetLess taboos to which he is subject, while he 
naay have to die prematnrely so as to transmit 
bis saoredness ummpsired. In the seventh hipcturp, 
Pn Marett briefly describes the slojv and diflScult 
establishment pf the judicial method of settling 
disputes which has been greatly furthered by the 
belief that behind the decisions of the human 
tribunal is ‘a judgment of God’. Though certain 
offences are regarded as ‘sius’ rather than ‘crimes' for 
which the ‘sinner’ has to be removed by excom- 
munication or death, and certain other oflfenpes 
may be righted by private vengeatme, in the long 
run the public .autborily, .l§bge]y n®®l^6d by 
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religion in stitutions such as the ordeal and the 
oath, takes over the entire administration of law, 
both criminal and civil. In the eighth Lecture, 
the author gives a sketch of the early history of 
covenant and shows that “despite the so-called 
‘magical’ accompaniments, which amount to no 
more than a material symbolism misread, the 
covenant of blood or of gift is all along, in its 
underlying motive, a covenant of grace*’. Primitive 
religion has helped to establish the sanctity of 
covenant or contract by threatening faithlessness 
with a conditional curse and by regarding an 
exchange of gifts or services quite apart 
■from considerations of profit, as a communion on 
a par with the blood-covenant. Early barter is 
a secondary development of meetings primarily 
intended to foster mutual friendship by the 
giving and receiving of luck-bringing objects. 
In the ninth Lecture Dr. Marett shows that the 
chief interest and objective of primitive medicine, 
whether as exercised in the community or in its 
members singly is to restore to his patient ‘spiritual 
health’ on which physical health depends. The 
primitive-medicineman is essentialy a soul doctor, 
and has to undergo a strict training and observe 
the severest taboos, in order to preserve his 
power over forces of evil. Primitive society 
views disease as a “spiritual visitation, the result of 
an enemy’s spells or of the patient's own sinfulness, 
so that the medicine-man’s cure takes the form 
of exorcism designed to dispel fear and restore 
confidence. Accidentally, however, many of such 
methods of expelling evil by. means of blood-letting. 
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purging, trephaning and so on have a physical 
no less than a moral effect. In the ninth and 
last Lecture the distinguished author shows how 
in face of the supreme mystery of death primitive 
religion, from prehistoric times onwards, has by 
means of funeral rites given various expression 
to a steadfast faith in the reality of a future 
life ; and although a certain conflict may be noted 
between a fear of the contagion of death as 
represented by the corpse or ghost and an affec- 
tionate desire to further the welfare of the departed 
in whatever abode he is supposed to dwell. On the 
whole, however, love prevails, and the primitive 
community believes itself to be in friendly touch 
with ancestral spirits whose semi-divine powers 
are always at the disposal of the tribe if proper 
respect is paid to their wishes. Thus religion 
converts death itself into a source of hope and 
comfort. 

This volume, like its predecessor — “Faith, Hope 
and Chairty", should form an indispensable companion 
to the student of Social Anthropology, 


Origins of Sacrifice A study in Comparative 
Religion:—'.^*/ N. 0. James (John Murray) 19SS. 
Price 10s. 6d, Pages XVI+SIA^ 

In the present volume the author has attempted 
to trace historicolly and analyse critically the 
complex institution of sacrifice as it is prevalent 
throughout the world from prehistoric tinaes down 
to the present. He has begun from the blood 
offerings and vegetation offerings of primitive 
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people ^jid has shown bow IbrPHgh the nonage 
of csintofies ibhe oult of sacrifice has taken diflfere»t 
shapes saoh as huoja.o aaorihce, head- hunting .eto* 
and how rituals and .luystery cults are conppeted 
with it. fje has not only considered it froni the 
anthropological standpoint bait also from the 
psychological and even from the wodren Freudian 
standpoints. He has proved that the institution 
of aaorificf is (associated with all forms of rejigious 
fitnals, but that with the growth of ethical concepts 
and OP acwunt of religious ideas haying been 
jnorc spiritualised in recent years, sacrifice is 
now indicative of higher human yalpes and has 
thus undergone a new orientation. “The history 
of ritual is the history of religion and the rituality 
of sftordfice is shown by its remarkable power of 
aorvival when the ancient myths and rites are 
being reinterpreted as symholis of metaphysical and 
ethical eoncepts’^ 

The hook is the first systematic attempt to 
review the whole institution of sacrifice in its cultural 
setting and Dr. James has removed a long-felt want. 
An intere.sting feature of the book is that the learned 
author shows a fairly correct conception of the 
Hindu idea of eaerifice. T%e book contains an 
index and a valuable and enhaustive hihiliography. 

Early Beliefs and Their Social InHuence % 

Mdward Westermarck ( Mamillm, 1932) pp. X,$2. 
Price 7s, &4, net. 

In this yolume the author deals with ffche 
inAuiePtee that early regions and magical hehefs 
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bav© exeroised upott eertiaa social rolaticatships and 
iostitutions. In ebapfeer I., Dr< Westermarok 
begins with an exaiiarinafcion erf the views of other 
writers and then goes on to explain his own 
view's on religion and magic, and in sueoe&siv© 
chapters he deals with the ‘Political and Moral 
Influence of Early Religion’, ‘Respect for Private 
pre^rty Charity’#* ‘Hospitality;-— the Right of 
satietuary’; The Subjection of Children: Regard 
far Truth and Good faith. The Oath’’, ‘The 
ordeali-^Regard for HUtnan Life— ffustioe— -Crirniiiafl 
Law’#* ‘Duties to Gods’; ‘Marriage’# Religwo# 
Celibacy, and Sexual Relations — ReMgtoUs Prosti- 
tution’ ; ‘Marriage Rites’; and ‘The Position of 
‘W'drfiatt’’, 1*116 present yolame Is* aS the author tells 
its ifi the preftfCe, hSecd On his former works, Which are 
familiar to Urost students of Social Anthropology. 
Thdttgh thany' Sociologists may not agree with 
Dr. #es6eriharok in all his riews, there can be 
no <juesiiofl that his theories, 4s suceiatly bit 
ctearlf set forth id this book, are thought-provoking. 

fie ifiedMf mi. Their people 

M, fS. Jfon, Gh Memair contributed by Sit David 
Prain { Mutiny and eons, _/of ' the Royal Aivthropo- 
logicat Institute.). Pp. X+1B6. Price. 

This account of the Nicobarese is written in 
the light of long and intimat® acquaintance of 
the people, their language# customs and mentality# 
by 4 sympathfetib adBoiniStrator. It is unfortunate 
that the author could not hiMself arrange and nuiudsl 
into the form of a monograph on the UlOOfear^ Ife# 
«. mass of very valuable materials which ha left in 
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the form of ‘notes’. Some of the materials were 
however reduced by the author himself into the 
form of articles and were published from time to time 
by the Royal Anthropological Institute and other 
learned societies. The Editor of this volume, Mr, 
L. H. Yates, has admirably performed his self- 
imposed task of bringing into proper relation and 
putting into concise form the . scattered notes 
left by the author. The present volume will long 
remain the standard work on a most interesting 
primitive community. A number of excellent illustra- 
tions and the three maps add to the interest and 
value of the book. 


The Old Stone Age. A study of Palaeolithic 
Times ; — By M. C. Burhitt, ( Cambridge University 
Press. 19SS), Pp. XIV 154-. Price 8s. 6d. net. 

A book by Mr. Burkitt on any . department 
of “Pre-history” does not require commendation. 
Such a suooint and yet comprehensive study of 
palaeolithic times as we have before us in this handy 
volume can only be expected from an accomplished 
scholar who has thorough mastery over his subject. 
As is inevitable, in a small volume of this size, 
the author can only give generalised accounts of 
the various cultures dealt with, but the accounts 
given in the volume are very lucid and compre- 
hensive j and, so far as cave art is concerned we 
have a fairly detailed account of it and the 
motives underlying its production. The book will be' 
read with interest and profit not only by the student 
of anthropology and archaeology but also by the 
general reader. 
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Primitive Arts and Crafts : An Introduction 
to the Study of Material Culture. — By B; U. Sayce. 
(Cambridge University Press, 19S3), PP. XJII+S91 
Price .8 s. 6 d. net. 

All anthropologists will heartily welcome this 
book which is in a way the pioneer work in this 
line. Within the present limits of space, the 
author can give only a limited treatment of his 
subject. And so he has contented himself with a 
general introduction to the study of Material Cul- 
ture and a review of some of the main principles 
involved, the ways in which changes and deve- 
lopments may be brought about in material cul- 
ture and the rate at which culture may change. 
The book is well written and will eminently serve 
the purpose for which it is intended. 

Rise of the Christian Power in India.— 

Major B. D. Bose, (Second Edition, R. Ghatterji^ 
Calcutta, 1931). PP. VlII+1011. Price Rs. 15 net. 

The history of the establishment of British 
supremacy in India is given in this book mostly 
from original sources and, as far as possible, j&om 
accounts contemporaneous with the events narrated. 
In the Introduction a brief account is given j 
of the struggle between different Christian Nations for 
supremacy in India. The book proper begins with 
the commencement of hostilities between the then 
Nawab of Bengal and the East India Company 
in the middle of the 18th century and ends with 
the termination of the Bast India Company’s rule in 
1858 , The book is packed with facts and details some 
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'be new to’tn6st Tea^(}ers. ' TMsi|)Oiiderous 
'■ tot well-'v^^ritten “t^tiaie ‘■<te^tiftes‘*to* tbe eoflsrd'er- 
' able iilciustry, "enidition, " Critical arcumen and 
literary skill of its talented author. In the light 
of the evidence brought forward in' this book some 
of our cherished notions as to events and' men 
ma^ reqttire reconsideration ’ and revision. 


’Mj^Iis'aiid C«femoiiies' of the Mandan 'and 
Bidatsa. — (Second series) Cdlected hy Martha 
'Wa/r^en Beckwith. ^ (Yassar QoUege, Poughke^me, 
'New York. 19SS). PP. 117—267. 

■ fbis »is HUm'ber 12 of the Publiesttious of -the 
Polfe-Lore Poaniations, '^aiSsar Oollege, ‘-Dhe ‘series 
of stories ooUeoted in this " Woluae are J meant' ‘to 
bring out the relation ' Of my thology to ceremonial. 
’‘The ‘^Itftt^oidctaOn, i the ‘ iUi^kB'atibn vappehded to 
‘I3ie "first - Story ' tod ‘SOtthe 'of ' 'llhe ^ foot-note 
bel|iful' towards a‘ ^holier «j)pre(aatJombf the wstbries 
and their sigmfieance. 

-’ir.nfiii Mil I 


Egyptian -ReKgion.— Fo^. I no. 2 . Edited hy 
Samuel A. B. Mercer. (Alma Egan^ Syatt Foun- 
dation New 'York. July' 19SS). 

We -accord a hearty welcome-'to this Journal «f 
'•Egyptian •j'Bdigion todited »by -the -Profe^or bf 
‘^Egyptology in tbe^ University of Toronto, ©aodda. 
«'Ibproraises«tobff»^f' in Valuable belp*^5%o -studehtstof 
“the an0iemfc'"oiv4Mssftfion of-''Bgy<pt. 
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Rigv-eda Saiahitiat — Paw’if I. (Indian Research 
Imt^Mde, Calcwtta, 1933). Price Rs: 1-8 as.- (India), 
3 S.- 6 d. ( foreign ). • 

This is the first instalment of a new edition 
of the Vedas which the Indian Research Institute 
has taken in hand. Judging by the excellence 
of this first part, we may look forward to possess" 
ing within a reasonable time a scholarly and 
dependable edition of the Rig Veda with the 
text in as much of its original form as possible 
with' proper accent marksj appropriate extracts 
from authoritative commentators, an English trans- 
lation in the light of Sayana’s commentary, critical 
notes embodying diflferent interpretations by recogni- 
zed scholars, besides Bengali and Hindi translations, 
of the text with explanatory notes. All students 
of Comparative Religion as well as students of 
Indology and of the Hindu Religion, will welcome 
this ambitious publication. 


Trayaucore Census Report, 1931 ’.—By Rao Sahib 
N. Kunjf^n .Pillai, (Trivandrum. Government . Pr^^ 
193^). Pp. X-iS2S.. Price Rs. 6. 

An, interesting feetturs of thp Reports of the. 
Census 1 of 1931 is, that, sonie of the Ejeports. 
prepared, by Indian Census Superintendents ar.e 
among,, tjie very, best* Such was the Baroda 
Report ; prepared., by Mr- S- V, Mukerjea, which, 
wa.a reveiwed. in,, our ; is^ne, of September last. . year. . 
The Travancore Report by Dr. Filial has, we 
are gratefied to find, attained the same high 
standard. Dr. Filial has collated, sifted and systema- 
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tised a vast mass of statistical and other data, 
and evaluated and interpreted them with sound 
judgment ond human sympathy, and presented 
his facts and infereness in a lucid style. Where 
everything is first-rate it may appear invidious 
to select for particular mention any particular 
portions. But it is obvious that to anthropologists 
the chapters on ‘Religion’, ‘Caste, Tribe and Race’, 
and the Appendices to those chapters will be of 
the greatest interest. These portions, like the 
rest of the volume, have obviously been written 
in the light of scientific knowledge of the subjects 
dealt with and close personal acquaintance with 
the people in question, A number of good 
photographs of primitive human types of the 
State, their primitive habitations, and primitive 
modes of handling their rude weapons and fire- 
prodnoing apparatuses, add to the value and 
charm of the ethnological part of the volume. 
May it not be reasonably expected that the 
liberal and enlightened State of Travancore will 
lose no further time in producing a suitable 
work on the Tribes and Castes of that State 
as its sister State of Cochin has done ? The 
talented author of the present Census Report 
and his ethnological assistants, if entrusted with 
such work, can, it is obvious, be very well expected 
to accomplish their task with credit to themselves 
and to the State, as they have done in the 
preparation of the Report under review. 



BOOKS FOB 

at the ‘‘MAN IN INDIA” office, 

Church Road, Ranchi, B. N. Ry. 

1. ORAON RELIGION AND CUSTOMS. 

By RAI BAHADUR SARAT CHANDRA ROY, m, a., b. b, m. l. c. 

Price . — Twelve Rupees. 

SOME OPINIONS ON THE BOOK. 

OoL T. O. Hodaon, M. A., Reader m Ethnology in the JJnir 
versity of Cambridge : — book like this — sane, clear, 

scientific, sympathetic, comprehensive — is of prime importance to 
the student of Anthropology, to the student of Religion and to the 
Administrator who seeks or should seek to understand the forces 
which govern human activities, and it is full of charm and interast 
for the general reader who desires to know- something at once 
accurate and inteligible of the Peoples of India'\ 

Dr. R. R. Marett, M. A., D. Sc., Rector of Exetm* College 
Oxford : — “In my opinion the latest work of Rai Bahadur 
Sarat Chandra Roy, namely, Oraon Religion and Customs (Ranchi, 
1928), fully maintains the high standard of accurate observation 
and critical interpretation already reached by him in his well-known 
researches for which European scholars are exceedingly grateful ; 
for it is obvious that, so long as he accepts the same canons of 
inductive enquiry, the Indian investigator has a better chance of 
probing and penetrating to the truth in regard to all things Indian 
and especially in regard to the psychological facts.” 

Sir Arthur Keith, M. A., M. D., L. L. D., P. R. 0. S., 
P. R. S-, “I am very conscious of the great work you 
have done and are doing. There is no school or college of Anthro- 
pology but will make a special place for this your latest work both 
on its library shelves and in its heart. T doubt if any one has ever 
done so much for the Anthropology of a people as you have done 
for the Oraon, I endorse all my friend Ool. Hodson has written in 
his preface and in particular would I underline your disinterested 
and persistent labour for the advance of Science”, 

Dr. Roland B. Dixon, A, M., Ph. D., Frqfmor of Anthro- 
pology in the Earvard Unmersity^ ; — 

I was delighted to get your recent book on Oraon Edigion 
and have reviewed it for the American Anthropologist. Th0 



book carries on the high standard which you have set in your 
previous works, and presents, the material in a very effective from. 
I congratulate : you , on it most cordially. 

The Times^ (London, February 28| 1929);^ A « very detailed 
account. o£ the religion and magic of the Oraona of Ghota-Nagpun, 
a people of Dravidian speech. It is based on twelve years* 
investigation by a highly:- competent^ ethnologist, who has already 
published, a -work on , this people. It can be seen what a rich 
field * there is iur India among the more primitive peoples, ,which, 
indeed, can best he tilled by trained Indian ethnologists. There 
is a long . chapter also on? movements daring the last, hundred 
years and mare among the Oraons towards a higher^ , simpler 
religipni.* which , will interest students of, religious psychology. 

The Nature (London, March 9, 1929) : — Ethnologists are 
indebted to Sarat Chandra Roy for his valuable book 
Oraons of ChotOrFagpur^^ ’ (1915), and now he has provided a 
study of Oraon Religion and Customs which should be read by 
all those who are interested in primitive religions. The especial 
value of this book is not merely in the detailed accounts of 
socio-religions and religious rites and ceremonies and magical 
practices, but in the very suggestive religious transformations 
that have occurred since the Oraons arrived, and the process 
is still continuing. 

The Discovery. (London, February 1929):— When the 
history of ethnological study in India comes to be written, the 
name of the author of this work is least likely to he overlooked. 
By his own work and by his encouragement of others as editor 
of the periodical Man in India^ he has deserved well of his 
colleagues in anthropology. Sarat Chandra Hoy has published 
here the promised continuation of his studies of the Oraon of 
which the first, instalment appeared as long ago as 1915. The 
author is here concerned only with their religious and magical 
beliefs, both directly in themselves and in their relation to the 
Oraon social institutions, such as are involved in birth, marriage 
and death. Of particular interest to students of folklore and 
primitive religion are the sections dealing with agricultural 
ceremonies and the belief in witchcraft which afford much useffil 
material for both comparison and contrast with European folklore, 
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A ^ final olaafHjiBr - dBals wifch reFival - tnovem^nts and modern 
lendeneies in Orlaon religion ‘ i^hich is highly suggestive) and 
^’deserves the -eareful ^ attentibn of all who are in > any way 
» interested in ’or oonneeted with tibet problems ^of administeation 
^ among peoples* of nocP-Em^pean culture, 

^ Tlie^ Statesman '{Oaloutta, March 17, 1929):— Kai 
Babadar is wellfcnown for Ms excellent monographs oh the 
and ihe <}ro5on5, and is everywhere recognizfed as an* anthropologist 
of rare insight. India, with its great variety of raoes^ nalnonaliMes, 

- ereeds, customs, and cultures affords an excellent ‘ field for the 
' 'anthropologist and sociologist. This new book will be studied • with 
delight by i^entists in many countries. The author has -made 
a capital use of his .opportunities of studying the several tribes 
of aborigines in Ohota-Bagpur and Cfenfetal India. 

The Forward (Calcutta, February 19, 1929): — The learned 
author is a pioneer in the field of anthropology and needs no 
introduction. His previous works— TU Birhors, The Mundas and 
The Uraons are classics and had already established a world-wide 
reputation for him. The present volume is a befitting 
WGoessor to his previous works. It is the outcome of the author s 
* -deep and laborious investigations into the religion and customs 
of the OraonSf^ a much-neglected tribe of Ohota-Nagpur^ earned 
on' for a* long period of about twelve years and as such an 
invaluable treasure to • students of a!!Kthrop<fiogy and= 
of religion. 

The getiup of die book is exoelleni In short, book 
^ ‘ leaves ^ ' nothing 4o ' be desired. 

The Servant of India (Poona, May 80, 1929>>-;®0 
book is worthy of the author, Eai Bahadur S. 0. Boy of Banohi, 
who is a well-known student of anthropology relating to the 
aboriginal tribes of Ohota^Kagpur and the Central Indian Plateau 
The chapter on sooio-religious rites and ceremonies is very 
interesting and demands careful study. The last chapter on the 
Oraon Religion with its revival movements is exceedingly instructive. 
We strongly recommend the book to students of anthropology 
as well as to the general reader. 

The Modern Review (Calcutta, January, 1929)*— 
Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy is one of the few Indians who 
has i5bown a keen interest in the study of the primitive folkil 


of this country. la fact, the works that he has already 
published have earned for him the reputation of being our 
foremost authority on the aborigines of Ohota-Nagpur. The 
present volume on Religion ^cmd Customs is the 

sequel to his earlier work on The Oraons of Choia-Nagpur 
(1915), In it the Eai Bahadur hal given an exhaustive account 
of the religions and social .mstitutions of 4his interesting tribe, 
tho result of close personal observation and inBlmate acquaintance 
spreading over a period of twenty years. He has analysed the 
Oraon beliefs into their purely religious and magical sides and 
has described the customs and rites associated with the chief 
crises of life. As an authoritative treatment therefore of Oraon 
life in all its phases, including some of the modern tendencies, 
his account could hardly be improved. 

The book is well-printed and illustrated and the price is 
moderate for a work of this kind. For students of Anthropology 
in the Post-Graduate classes of our Universities it should form 
a very handy and reliable text-book for some of their courses. 

The Quarterly Journal of the Mjiihic Society 
(Bangalore, July, 1929); — Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy 
- is too well known in the anthropological world to need any 
introduction. The publication of a volume on Oraon Religion 
and Customs was foreshadowed in 1915, when his Oraons of 
Chota-Wagpwr first appeared. He has since been engaged in the 
investigation of their religion and customs for well-nigh twelve 
years, and the results are embodied in the present richly 
illustrated volume. 

The work is full of charm and interest to the general 
^ reader who desires to know something of the religion and 
customs of this interesting people. We have great pleasure in 
commending this volume to all students of anthropology. 



a- TS&SIBSOBS : a IdtUe-hnouovL J’mglt Tribe of Ckoti^ 
Nag^wr * — By Rai Bahadur Sarat Ohandra Roy, m, a., b, l., m. Jj. o. 
Pp. viii + 608, 36 plates. (Ranchi: IN IN Dir Office, 

1925), Price Rsi 10- ; or 15 s. 

SOMEOPl^^IOm 

Sib JAMES G. FRAZER, d. o. l., l, l. d., Litt n., b. a., 
r, B. s., 0. M., Professor of Anthropology in the Trinity College, 
Cambridge writes : — 

I find it characterised by the same high qualities a 

mark your former monographs on the Mundas and Oraons. 
You have rendered a valuable service to anthropology by plac 
ing on record the customs and beliefs of a very primitive tribe 
about which very little was known before and whidb, but for 
your careful and prolonged observations, might have passed 
away practically unknown. As in your former volumes I 
admire the diligence with which you have collected a large 
body of interesting facts and the perfect lucidity with which 
you have set them forth. The book is a fine specimen of a 
monograph on an Indian tribe and must always remain the 
standard authority on the subject. I congratulate you heartily 
on your achievement, and earnestly trust that you will continue 
your valuable investigation and give us other similar accounts 
of other primitive and little known Indian tribes. 

Sir ARTHUR REITH, m. d., f, r. o. s., l. l. d., f* r* s., Con- 
servator of the Museum and Hunterian Professor, Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, writes : — 

You have done a splendid piece of work — one which will 

make Europe indebted to you....**... 

Dr, a* 0. HADDON, m. a,, So. d., F. h. s,, Reader in Ethno- 
logy, of Cambridge, writes ; — 

Your accustomed excellent work. It is a most useful 

contribution to Indin Ethnology......... 

Dr* ROLAND B. DIXON, a. m*, Ph. n., Professor of Anthro- 
pology in the Harvard University writes » 



.........You are certa^xnly doiug ifarfe td be proud ol the 

studied you hate published of the Chot^irNagpur tribee, and «dl 

anthf6p6io^sts are in yotir debt. If only we could hate simi- 
lar studies of all the wilder peoples of India, how fine it 

would be 

THE NATURE, (Londk)n^ September 19,1925); — 

Students of Indian anthropology are deeply indebted to 

Mr. Boy for the light he has thrown ^ on the past and present 
oulttre of the Chnta-Nagpur plateafti. In the Bilim <md Ori%m 
Mmmoh SoGiUy's Jomwxl he has opened up new ground in the 
arohaeolpgy of his area. His monographs on the Mundas and 
Ofdi^om are classics. “T^he BirhDrs'' is yet another first-rate study, 
a study not merely of an obscure tribe but also of the work- 
ings of that mysterious complex of thought and feeling which 

goto make up human culture Mr. Roy is never a 

theoriser or a partisan j his diction is simple and precise, his 
inppiration comes straight from the hearts of the humb folk 
he has made his friends. 


3. ^i^^iiicniTnAsf AirB'iraaiim catiTVii'r with 

numerous iUastratdous, and an Infcroduction by. Sib EDWARD 
GAII', K. 0. s. I., 0 I B., I. 0. s., Ph. d. 
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SiS J. G. ERAZER) D. 0. 1., Ii. L, D., Litt. D., P. B. A., P. B. s.. 
Professor of Social Anthropology in the University of Liverpool, 
■wtftes''t.iii ■ ' 


It is a work of great interest aM high' 'fate ar 


accurate description of an Indian Hill-tribe. I congratulate 
you on having produced it. You must have given much time 
and labour to the researches which you have embodied in this 
hook. Btft thb tithe ahd labtte IfeVe bees' spSht. Bhe 


description seems extremely 
simple Tibioh is 

translations of the poetoy asw 
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I. FOOD AND DRINK IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

By 

Rai Bahadur J oges-Chandra Rat, m, a. 

Introduction. 

The subject of Food and Drink in ancient India 
has not recieved attention of scholars except in 
parts. In 1927 while delivering before the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta Adhar-Chandra Mukherji lectures 
6n Ancient Indian Life, since published in the 
Calcutta Review in the September and October 
issues of the year, I felt the need of a survey 
of the whole field. An attempt has been made 
in this paper to supply it. 

I have divided the subject into three chapters, 
The first chapter deals with food grains known 
from the earliest time down to the 16th cent. 
A. D. The sources of information are Vedic lite- 
rature, Srnrtis and Purans, Kautilya’s Arthas' astra, 
Amara-Kos'a, and the medical works of Caraka, 
Sus'ruta and Bhavaprakas'a. Since the date and 
place of Kautilya are definitely known and since 
he describes the foodgrains, provisions and drinks 
in details not found elsewhere, I have devoted 
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more space to him than -to any other. The medical 
works of Oaraka, and Sus'ruta are undoubtedly 
valuable repositories of information on the subject, 
but from the progressive nature of Medical science 
they were liable to interpolation and revision. Not 
so the Snttrtis which had a long tradition behind 
them. 

The second chapter deals with food and 
prbvMotfe. In this I have adopted Eautilya as 
the basis and supplemented the account by infor- 
noation gathered from other sources. In the matter 
of animal food I have to content myself with 
what is found in Eautilya and Smrtis, If one were 
to name all the animals which supplied food one 
haVe to write a treatise on Zoology. 

Iho third chapter deals with intoxicating liquors. 
In this case also Eautilya has supplied details 
of ingredients and process of manufacture, which the 
medical writers assumed as generally known. I 
have reserved the identification of the Soma plant 
famous in Vedic literature for a separate paper. 

In dealing with the subject we have to remember 
that our information based on Sanskrit literature 
relates to Northern India ftom the Punjab on 
the west to Bihar on the east. But though the 
area is thus limited, it presents remarkable varia- 
tions so<il and chiefly in climate and rainfall. 
All the food crops known at any time cannot be 
successfully cultivated everywhere. An attempt has 
been made here to localise them by taking -up 
all the food-grains found mentioned in each of the 
works consulted. This necessarily involves repeti* 
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tian^ but bas th,ft f^'isantage of eba^biag i<?f?fl,ti- 
ficatioii and, presenting a eomplate view of the 
subject in a partienlai^ place and 

The period of tiinei covered in this study is vast, 
extending front the time of the Rig-Veefo to. that of 
Bbavaprakas'a ( 1600 A. D ). No single date Can 
be assigned to the entire Rig-Veda, and though 
soaa-e of the portions may have been as late as 
the ]5th cent, B. C., the date of the Mahabha- 
rata war, there are astronomical reasons to believe 
that the Allans had been Hviag in the Panjab 
as early as 4560 B G., and parsuing a^rieuitare. 
Of the numerous Puraas the Vayu and Matsya, 
are the oldest, and were iu many parts composed 
two centuries later than the war. They record 
an interesting tradition about the dawn of civili- 
zation, It is stated that “people began to build 
houses and live in hamlets, villages, and towns 
for the first time in the Treta Age, and that 
it was , during this period that they began to 
grow crops. At first their huts were made of 
timbef; eo-vered with a roof of boughs and twigs 
arranged as in a tree. Formerly the people de- 
pended for their subsieionce on what could be 
procured from i-ature. They did pot give up this 
practice for a long time even after they had 
recourse to agriculture. They raised seventeen 
food-grains, but these were pot considered “pure” 
fcp: use in religions ^sacrifices. Foprteeu food- 
grpns, gqme wild o%eps raised, were c/pidered 
proper for these rites”. 

This aocpppt of the 4 »wr qf dyili^ldefl if 
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complete accord with its history derived from 
antiquarian research. It is well known that the 
Aryans at first led a pastoral life and began gra- 
dually the practice of agriculture. What concerns 
us here is the fact that people adhere to old 
customs in religious and sacred matters even after 
lapse of raillinaries when new conditions of life 
had appeared. Hindu scriptures enjoin the use 
of certyn food-grains in religious rites and prohibit 
the use of others. This affords a sure test for 
distinguishing those which, were exotics and were 
introduced later from those which were indigenous 
and used in prehistoric times. The fourteen “pure” 
grains had been long under cultivation before the 
war, and the cultivated seventeen included some 
of later date. What these were will be consi- 
de)'ed in their proper place. In the meantime we 
may form an idea of the antiquity of Aryan 
agriculture in India from the chronology of the 
Ages. According to the Purapas the Treta Age 
commenced in 6500 B. C. and ended in 3500 B. 0. 
This estimate agrees with facts derived from our 
present study. 

Let us, for instance, take wheat. The question 
is whether it was known to the Aryans of the 
Rig-vedic times. There are three reasons for believ- 
ing that it was not. One is, wheat is not 
indigenous in India, and the first Aryan settlers 
in the Punjab could grow >only those food crops 
which they found near about their homes. The 
second is, wheat was never recognized as “pure’* 
for religious rites until very late and only by 
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a few Sraytis. Hindus offer barley and Sesamum 
along with water to their deceased ancestors and 
never w’heat. In oblations offered to the manes 
they still adhere to rice and never think of wheat. 
The idea was that the ancestors would he satisfied 
only by those articles of diet to which they 
were accustomed while living in this world. This 
ban against wheat as against lentil and a few 
other food-grains can be explained only on th^ 
supposition that these were exotics and were un- 
known to the early Aryans. The third reason is, 
the name of wheat does not occur in the Rig- 
Veda. The only names we meet with in the 
Veda are java, barley, tohman, oats, and dhdnya 
which apparently included all food-grains. What 
the dhanyas were, we do not exactly know. But 
Vrihi, summer rice, was certainly one, and from 
later literature we may be sure that there w'ere 
certain millets too. The name, godhuma, wheat, 
occurs for the first time in the Yajur-Veda, ah 
off-shoot of the earlier Rig- Veda, and first oom- 
piled in about 2500 B. C. It is therefore clear 
that wheat was introduced into India some cen- 
turies before this date. The discovery of wheat in 
fhe ruins at Mohenjodaro which have been assigned 
3250 B. 0. solves the question. The Indo- Aryans 
were certainly aware of the mouth of the Indus 
and very probably got wheat seed from the people 
who had built their city near it. The latter 
again had brought it from Mesopotamia, its home. 
If this surmise be true, it becomes easy to under- 
stand when and how wheat and probably also 
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lentil w&re iatroduced into India. Of cau,tse it is 
assumed that the grains found in the excavation 
of Mohenjodaro are really wheat, Triticum, and 
not the wild rice of the Indus which simulates 
wheat and was sometimes mistaken as such. ( See 
Sir George Watt, Com. Prods, of India. P. 823). 

It may be argued that the mention of wheat 
in the yaj,ur-veda is of later date when Veda- 
Yyasa re-arranged it for the last time. He flou- 
rished in the time of the Mahabharata war. This, 
however, implies that wheat had become a familiar 
crop by the time of the war. There was com- 
mercial intercourse with the people of western 
Asia. There were the Panis, the shrewd and 
calculating Aryan traders, mentioned in the Rig- 
Veda, and it may be said that it was they who 
brought wheat to India. But why should they 
have brought the seed of a crop which had been 
under cultivation nearer home? There is therefore 
no escape from the conclusion that the Rig- 
Vedic Aryans had been living in the Punjab long 
before another branch of the Aryans came from 
Sumeru in Central Asia and settled in Sind. 

As far as history goes the next opportunity 
for the introduction of exotic crops arrived between 
the seventeenth and fifteenth century before Christ, 
when Babylon and Egypt were under Aryan domi- 
nation. Some of the Aryans went from India taking 
with them the ancestral worship of Indra whose 
blessings were payed for in the new country per- 
haps for winter rain. We do not kuow for cer- 
tain the new crop introduced into Ind» p th® 
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result of the intituate contact with the western 
•parts of Asia. Probably fieldipea and white ra|)e 
were the arrivals. Since then the iuterco-urs never 
ceased and again beeanae intimate with the arrival 
of the Greeks. Gram, Arhar (Ootf'anus) and 
Gina, the common millet, appear to have oome 
with them. The reader is referred to Sir George 
Watt’s Com. Prods, of India for their habitat. 

Another evidence of high antiquity of Aryan 
civilization in India is found in the presence of 
an enormous number of races of rice, and Sir 
George drew pointed attention to this fact almost 
half a century ago in his Die, Boon. Prods, oj 
India ( Vol, VI. p. 529 ). A collection was made 
in the Indian museum and it came to something 
like 4000 forms. These were the rices of Bengal 
alone. He wanted much longer antiquity for the 
Aryan civilization in India than what the western 
scholars would allow. In 1908 his Com. Prods, of 
India was published in which he reverted to the 
subject and answerd the question himself. He 
remarks (F, 828) that “these are probably not 
distinct, but even if halved, the number would 
stall 'be sufficsiently signiSoant of the vast antiquity 
of (Mdtivatjffln”, He mentions that in Burma a 
few forms only constitute the chief crop. As the 
quesfkra has been presented the lapse of six or 
seven thoniMiMl years would not satisfy the demand. 
Protebly the ordinal natives of India some of 
whiCto wm'e as civilized as the Aryans and against 
WhaBt the latter had to fight many a tawd feattle 
had been cultivating rioe pcotaldy deiiwed >febm 
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more than one variety before the Aryan invaders 
came. The process of change went on in all parts 
of the vast continent evolving forms best suited 
to the conditions of soil, warmth and moisture 
peculiar to each. The various forms are usually 
classified according to the season of their harvest- 
ing. Caraka mentions four classes, viz (1) Shashtika, 
‘ripening in sixty days’, the summer crop; (2) 
Vrihi, of the rainy season ; (3) S'arada, of autumn; 
and (4) S'ali, ‘the best’, of winter. The only other 
class known is the rice of swamps, the Boro of 
Bengal, ripening between April and May. It is, 
however, well-known that Vrihi seed may be used 
for raising Boro. There is thus easy gradation 
from one class to another. Unlike other cereals 
paddy appears to possess an adaptability to varied 
conditions within certain limits. The number of 
culvated forms recognized in Northern India is not 
known. But while these considerations reduce the 
antiquity demanded by Sir George, the evolution 
of even 500 forms in Northern India since the 
arrival of the Aryans cannot be accounted for 
without admitting long antiquity. 

A similar diffculty arises ' with the sugar-cane 
which had certainly limited cultivation, and yet 
Caraka noticed ten district forms one of which was 
wild at the beginning of the Ch ristian era. 
The Rigvedic Aryans were unacquainted with 
any other sweet than honey, and it was the only 
sweet that was prescribed for. use in religious 
rites and even fur welcoming honoured guests. In 
later times ball-shaped lump of dried up 
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juice of the sugar-cane was permitted as a sub- 
stitute. This history shows that the cane is 
indigenous to India, and we must look for its 
cultivation long after the Rigvedic Aryans had 
settled in the Punjab. Probably the Ikshvakus were 
the first planters and owed the family name to 
Jkshu, the ‘desired’ sugar-cane. Their home Was 
in the United Provinces which still head the list 
of areas under it. Greneologioal tables would place 
the founder of the family in the third millinary 
before Christ. Intensive cultivation aided by 
natural conditions must be held responsible for 
the evolution of nine forms in three thousand years. 
The cultivation spread to north Bengal at an 
early date, and the country was named Pupdra- 
bardhana, the grower of Pundra, the long cane. 
This cane is still cultivated in many parts of 
India under slightly altered names of Pupdra or 
Paundra. 

I. Pood-Geains. 

( i ) In Vedic and other saored literature ( Punjab 
and U. P. 2500 to 1000 B. 0.) 

In the Rig-veda there is incidental referanoe 
to yam, barley, tokman, oats, and dJidnya, which 
was a common name for all food-grains. Vrihi, 
summer rice, and tila, Sesamuro, were at least 
two of the dhanyas of the Rigveda. The word, 
dhanya, literally means that which is desired, and 
the word Trlhi, that Which sustains, and the tWo 
words were sometimes used as synonyms. Th& 
indo- Aryans at first settled in the westeiu i*mijab 

a ' : 
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and. depended upon scanty rains, in. sunatner and 
winter for their cultivation. Vrlhi^ yava^ tokman 
and tila and. some millets were the only crops 
which naturally became possible under the condi- 
tions. The poets of the Ri^-veda pjayed, to Indra 
for summer rain and' Pushan for autumn, raini. 

In the* Yajsirveda { ^ 1*2 )* which 

prohabljl wafli conapilesd in the* eastern Punjab* we* 
naieei whfetke MMsass of dofaen: food-grains which 
weiQi BOO»i(l9r®d propeir for use itt sacriifices. Theaf©* 
are; (1) Vrihi, known! aep .l&'u- in latter- timesj 
Beng. Ausf, the ea«dy rice, ripening afecrat the? end 
of the rainy seas©nw (2) hfivaray regarded aw th®t 
rica of. hermitS). Bang.. Urior J«ha|S dfhlai-?>.‘ft'rm of' 
wilWl aeMfwojp nm. /htum^ Praiai 

Tasaj. barf.^., ^4) ©®dfafam£%. whmfc. (6)S Priyangi^ 
known fdao iat later* SansUk as iKiaragi^. K^igunC^ 
Bang, Kaon, Kaniga^'-^^Sateia iiaimet (¥m,ievm 
italicum). The grains are the smallest of all miHsts,. 
about 20 going to an inch io* length and 14 in 
breadth, clean, shining and yellowisL It was 
another foodgrain of hermits^ and still esteemed 
“pure”. (6) Anu, ‘the small’ in the size of the 
plants, Beng,. Gandlu, is another millet,— Pamcw. 
mUiave. i,T) S'yamaka, the a'yama grass, considered, 
a weed in Bengal, Panicura frumen^oeum. (8), 
Masha, a pulse, —P^eorns OT«nyo. (9) Mudga, a 
pulse, — Ptiaseotus tadiaiu&,. (10) Masura, lentil. — 
Lens espvXenta. (ti), Khafva,(?J^ !lChe. name is per- 
haps derived from Khala, a threshing floor. Ej-q.- 
bably it denoted some . wfld grain.. (12) Tila» the. 
pil seed , — Sesomum Besides these ‘twelve, 
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i&eire are tli) ^a*fe^hu, ©eng. 'Qiargaie., consiflered 
a weed 'in Bengali, — 'Ootjc ladvryma-iiAii. Its 
eulm was ttsed ■in nialKng rope. (12) tTartila, wild 

m. 

From the -above 'list it appears that Wheat 
and lentil, though omgmal^ Bscoties, lhad Ibeen 
familiar erops jand .hadliost the iKreign Eftawotar ^as 
ear]^ as the time sof the Yagunweda. ©at Ite 
and Matsya Poamnas have preserved the 
anoient naemoiry;, poinded Masura, and given the 
following fourteen names -of isaerifiaial gmasii— - 
( 1 ) Cereals, — Vrihi, mlvara, yavs, godhama, pniywngu, 
anu, s'yamaki^, gavethin, venu-yavaj (2) PuJsefi,— 
Mash^., markataka, kulattha ; ,| 3 ) Qii .saedsj — .fila, 
jartila. 

Xhe grouping rinto three -dlasses is -mine. 
Venu-yawa is the ,gMiin of the bamhoQ. Mackataka 
is the wild form -of mudga, generally joalted 
iMakushta, Beng, Kbepp, Hindi jmcrth, — Skmeolm 
aeomtifolius, KudaUba is ^hulti -<cb: kur^ j» •&ern. 
DoUchos hijUmas. She ’Yi|rn Parana raeads Emm* 
.vinda in ‘addithm to the ifo^tean ^eWil^ly 
oaers^ht. Pip- jpape ooours in Caraka among the 
millets. ProlaMy it ;ithe shrown .Priyangu. 

It ’is stated in the PiMapae t^t of ;tha8e 
feurtean, aome w«P ahd otfeens jo®M- 

vated. The Yishpn ithehgh later has ated 

named them. ' 

'31»© ds "pfmerv^ in Mahij,-'i|fee 

first /■fcW'igpmsE;.' 'fe fWots^beS' -fer mfe?' %o '*fee 
mtpes viihi, yava, ia}i,sh» arM i^lat ^&tier 
knipfeldge advancred, other food-gmins were ta4di^. 
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Thus TJs'anas directs the offer of vrih/, yava, 
godhuma, nivara, priyangu, s'yanaaka, masha, mudga 
and tila. Still later Katyayana and Vishnu added 
white s'arshapa, white mustard, which was known 
to Kau^ilya in the 4th cent. B. 0. 

The three Puranas, however, knew seventeen 
food-grains which were obtained by cultivation. 
These were, — (1) Cereals, — vrihi, yava, godhuma. 
priyangu, apu, kodrava, udara ; (2) Pulses, — masha, 
mudga) masura, kulattba, satinaka, nishpava, adhaki, 
canaka; (3) Oil-seeds, — tila, s'ona. 

■41 

The Vishriu Purana has cinaka for satinaka, 
The latter is a name of Kalaya, vern, matar, the 
field-pea, — Fisum arvens. Of the other new names, 
kodrava is vern. kodo, considered a weed in Bengal, — 
Paspalum scrdbiculatum. Udara is the same as 
Baraka of Kautilya, and Uddalaka of Oaraka and 
Sus'ruta, and known as Kberi in Bihar and the 
dry western parts of Bengal. It is a form of 
Kodrava. Nishpava, makhan sim in Behg. a white 
and large Simbi, — Canavalia ensiformis. Adhaki is 
aihar, — Cajanus indicus. Canaka is Cana of Hindi 
and old Beng., gram, in Eng. — CHcer arietinwn, 
S'ana usually denotes the fibre-yeilding plant, — 
Crotalaria juncea. Bnt its seed is not edible. 
Nor does it contain sufficient oil. It was Cannabis 
hemp, {See Sec. III). It was a dhanya, and its 
seed was eaten. In course of time it became cus- 
tomary to count seventeen dhanyas, food-grains. 
Kshrrasvamf (1100 A, D.) in his commentary oh 
Amara-Ko8''a quotes a verse enumerating the 
seventeen dhanyas. Be has* however, makushta, 
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wild mudga for Sdliaki, and kalaya for canaka. 
Cinaka of the Vishnu Parana is evidently a mistake. 
It is Cina in vern., and the name indicates its 
foreign origin, not necessarily Clna, China. It is 
the millet , — Panicum miliaceim. By Vrihi was 
meant rice in general. Prom the lists of fourteen 
and seventeen dhanyas it appears that kalaya 
preceded adhaki, oapaka and cinaka. Kalaya though 
not one of the fourteen sacrificial dhanyas was 
considered “pure” in later times. This implies that if 
an exotic it was introduced at an early date, 

(ii) Kautilya, (Bihar 400 B. C.) 

Kautilya’s Arthas'astra as a source of information 
is valuable for two reasons. Its date and place 
are known, and it gives helpful details not found else- 
where. Its language is, however, archaic, and at places 
cryptic. But thanks to the labour of R, Sharaa- 
s'astry much of the difficulty has been removed 
by his English translation. There is, however, 
much room for improvement in the indentifioation 
of natural objects and interpretation of technical 
processes. I follow the Sanskrit Text, 1st Edition. 

Kautilya has a chapter on agriculture fhr the 
Royal Farm (II. 24). The account is highly in- 
teresting, But we shall content ourselves with 
noticing the food-crops. He directs the superinten- 
dent of the Farm to store in time seeds of all 
kinds of dhanya, of kitchen vegetable consisting 
of flower, fruit, root-stock and root, and of Pallikya, 
Kshuma ( flax I and cotton. 

He divides dhanyas into two classes,-— dhanya, 
' cereals, and koa'i-dhanya, edible grains in pods. 
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jP'OTTfeh'e parpesB -of aguicttltore, however, 'h« ckesi- 
fiee them into three classes according 'to 'thetinve 
of sowing seed. His three groups are; — 

I. Seed to be sown before the TBgtrkr ’rains, — 

(1) S'ali, (2) Vrihi, <(#) Kodrava, (4) Tila, {&') Pri- 
yangn, (6) Daraka, (7) Varaka, 

I'l. Seed to betsown 'in the rainy season : — 

(8) Mudga, -(9) Maska, »(f0) Skimbya. 

III. Seed to be sown after 'the rains : — 
iflflf fiwswnbba, <(12) Masira, (13) iEulattha, (14) 
Yava, (15) 'Godbunia, ifl^) 'Kalaya, ('17) Atasi, (1-&) 
Sarshapa, 

The difference between BCah “and 'wlhi 'consists 
not only in their time of harvesting, but also in 
their qualities. Acaording to Bhavaprakask husked 
s'ali fe white, husked vrihi is mot. The latter 
though sweet is less idigestible than the 'former, 
and like the millets whidh are insipid ooftsumed 
by the poor. Kautilya mentions Yjaraka which is 
evidently a millet. The name occurs in Garalm 
and Sus'ruta, The medical lexicon, Rajanighantu, 
describes it as a llar^e priyangu. Probably sit 
is Mama of Bengal and Bihar, Maiidia cff 'Orissa, 
and Kagi of Madras, — Eleus^ne corascana. The 
word, varaka icould be easily changed into .varaka 
aad then into marua, -mama. It is 'essentially a 
ifooi+crop of southern India. The -name, fRigi does 
'oat iJcour An iauMent sSanskrit. It oc»urs in Raja- 
nigteiirfta, ia ^Wsork later than 1600 A. ID., 'but not 
as a name of varaka. . i(il0) Bkimbya ?.ma <a field- 
crqp like S^imhi,— r«DoZi<3/ios ZaWorZi, and its seed weS 
used as a puke, Jt was ^obai>|y M 
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o£ Sanskrit,, Lobia of Hindi and Barbati of Bten- 
g.sdk — Vigna. catjang. (l-li) Kuaumbhai, Bengali 
Eusumj th©: safflnwer,: — Carth&mus- tinctorius,. Oil 
was extracted' from its seed; Md a dye from- its 
flower. (,17) Atasi, Bbng. tisri,.a'lso masina^r— Xmum 
usitatissimum- was the name restricted by Kautiijya- 
to the form which yielded linseed, wbilfe the name, 
Kshuma to that which yielded flax. The twO' forms 
differed in^ the. oolouc of their flowrer ( II. 12.). 
(18) Sarshapa denoted to Kantilyai S<'veta sarshapa^ 
the whit© seeded variety of B¥assica ccm^eslMs, 
It got thai name Siddhartha, ‘that whieh, fulfils 
deshes^, was considered “pure” and used, in cerer 
monies- and iocantationa It was pa?@bahly the’ fiust 
of the sarshapas cultivated in India.^ The red 
variety was also known. (,XLV„1). 

We findi feom the above account that twoi c&saea- 
of nice,, fisruj kinds of millet, six. kinds of pulse^ 
fou^ kinds ef oHseed besides barley aisd wheat 
were under cultivatiQia in; Bihaic in the 4th cent. 
B. Oi. There is^, howeverj, no tnmtiQtt of Adha^i^ 
Capaka. and Gjnaka. All the (^teafe' wm:® not cson- 
sidered qf e^,uakknporta<acei Barley asdt 
ineluded with othes wtater orope undte- the nmae, 
shapdsj ‘a group’. (The word was eouruptad into 
Khapei®) from which is derived Bang. Hhanda), 
This indicates that they oooupied small portiona 
of the winter crops. 

PaUikya whioh Kwtdya took care to nwaajkicm' 
was p^bably Pajaky#,Qr Balakya of 
the.: ohra&m, Cpciishltaoeopa 

veg'eta^l^vUsed to. bft growat as p«d«a. ««# 
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banks of rivers close to water. Pippali, the long 
pepper, long enjoyed the reputation of being the 
produce of Magadha. This and Mrdvlka, the 
grape-vine and sugar-cane were cultivated in fields 
which could be irrigated. Vegetables and root- 
crops were grown rear wells, pot-herbs on moist 
bed of dry lakes. 

(iii). Amara-kos'a ( U. P. 300 A. D.) 

Amara-kos'a is the earliest extant Sanskrit dictionary 
and was compiled some centuries after Caraka. But 
as it contains a full list of cultivated foodgrains 
known up to the time of its compilation, which is 300 
A. D. it serves as a definite land-mark in the present 
history. The list is given under Vais'ya-varga. 

Amara notes the classification of dhanyas by 
Caraka, which is practically the same as that by 
Kautilya. It was, however, not possible in a 
dictionary to name the crops according to the 
classes. I arrange them here under three groups. 

(1) Cereals, — S'ali, vrihi, shashtika, nivara, yava, 
godhama, tokma, priyangu, anu, kodrava, gavethu. 

(2) Pulses, — Masha, mudga, masura, kulattha, 
makushta, kalaya, khandika, canaka, adhaki, tuvara. 

(3) Oil-seeds, — Sarshapa, s'vetasarshapa, raji, tila, 
kusutnbha, atasi, bhanga. 

We find that dhanya and vrihi have be- 
come synonymous and that vrihi proper has got 
the name as'u, the name current even now. It 
got the name, patala, from the brown colour of 
the husked grain. Shashtika is early As'Ju. Tokma 
is described as a variety of yava of green colour, 
and Bbavaprakss'a adds, awnless. Tt was there- 
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fore oats, Hindi ‘Jaui’ which is harvested while 
green. The name as Tokman occurs in the 
Rigveda. Halaya, the field-pea appears to have 
spread under two other names, Satinaka, and 
Harenu, Khandika is EIhunre in Bengali and also 
J^hensari in Bengali and Hindi, — Lathyrus sativus, 
owes its name to the bad reputation of causing 
paralysis of limbs. Caanaka, gram, got the name, 
Hariraanthaka, which means mantha, ‘food’, of hari, 
‘horse’. It was used as horse-gram. The names, Adhaki 
and Tuvara have been misplaced in the Dictionary. 
Adhaki is the annual Arhar, and Tuvara, Beng. 
Tumur, — Gajanus bicolor, is the shrubby and almost 
perennial Arhar. It is, however, doubtful whether 
Tuvara here denoted the variety of Adhaki. From the 
iplace where the name Adhaki occurs it seems the 
pulse was first known in Surat. The name JKulat- 
ftha occurs in its derivative sense as a mineral 
(chlorite ). 

It is difficult to say what the name Sarsfaapa 
denoted except in a general way. The vernacular 
names of crops vary in different parts of India. 
In the western, northern, and eastern parts the 
vernaculars -are derived 'from Sanskrit, and the 
names are in each region more or less similar. Of 
these, however, Bengali approaches Sanskrit closely. 
Accordingly, sarshapa is the common sarisU,-^ 
Brassiea campesims of which white mrshapa was 
regarded as n distinct variety. Eaji is -sosrisS, — 
S. /ttnoea. It described as dark, very pungent, 
indumng and fit for Asuras, non-Ary^s, 

'' '3 • ■ 
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Ib was unknown to Kautilya, or he would have 
used ib for the production of poisonous gases. 
Bhanga, Hindi and Bengali Bhang, — Cannabis 
sativa, was known to Kautilya as a narcotic 
( IV. 1 ). It was cultivated for its fibre and also 
for its seed. In Vedic literature it was known 
as s'ana. In later times this name was restricted 
to the fibre-yeilding leguminous plant Grotolaria 
jmxea. Kshlra-svami (1100 A. D. ) in his com- 
mentary on Amara-kos'a says that Bhanga 
was also called S'ana; and Sarvananda, a Bengali 
commentator (1200 A. D. ) remarks that ‘‘Bhanga 
is well-known in Kashmir and that its seed is like 
that of the pea”. The seed yields an oil and is 
sometimes eaten fried like the seed of Kusumbha. 

(IV). Charaka (W. Punjab, 1000 B. 0. to 100 
A. D.) 

Charaka was a title and a Charaka is believed 
to have been the court physician of Kanishka 
(120 A. D.). He revised the work left by Agni- 
ves'a who flourished many centuries before Buddha. 
The extant edition goes by the n^ne of Charaka. 

Charaka divides dhanyas into S'uka-dhanya, awn- 
bearing, and S'ami-dhanya, dhanya in pods. The 
first class includes barley and other cereals, and 
the second class pulses and oil seeds. He divides 
the cereals according to their season of maturity 
and dietetic quality. The best is s'ali. The next 
are shashtiha and s'amcZa (ripening in autumn) and 
the worst vnhi. Prom this classification it is 
difficult to separate the millets by mere names. 
Some appear to have bep the names of variations 
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of the raillels including varaka and cinaka we have 
already noted One is Jurna, which has been 
mistaken for Junar or Janar,— Zea Mays. It is 
really Yavanala of Bhavaprakas'a, as we shall see 
later on. 

There is mention of one kind of Yava and two 
kinds of Godbuma, Nandimukhi and Madhuli but 
not the large-grained. There is the name, Yavaka, 
found also in Kautilya (XIV. 1). It denoted a 
kind of oats, and also wheat which was considered 
as an inferior kind of barley. Of the s'ami- 
dhSnyas are mentioned the names, Mudga, Masha, 
Rajamasha, Kulattha, Makushta, Chanaka, Masura, 
Kalsya, Harenu, Khandika, Tila, Adhaki. 

Rajamasha, also known as Mahsmasha, ‘the large 
masha’ is Barbati and Rambha of Bengali. — Vigna 
catjang. It is to be noted that Adhaki though 
considered superior to many pulses is mentioned 
last in the list. The same is the case with Jurna. 
The last places in the list suggest later addition. 
Tila was eaten entire with other grains or as a 
paste. Oil was also extracted from it. There were 
other seeds known from which oil was obtained. 
But the mention of Tila only as a food-grain 
and not an oil-seed shows the antiquity of Charaka, 

(V). Sus'ruta (U. P. 500 B. 0. to 500 A. D.) 

Sus'ruta represents the school of surgeons founded 
by Dhanvantarl. The extant work is a revised 
edition of Sus'ruta who flourished long before the 
Christian era. The medical Dictionary, Dhanvaa- 
tarlya-nighantu, based on Sus'ruta was probably 
CO, in piled about the beginning of the era. Sas'ntfai 
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divides food-grains first into two classes, viz. (1) 
IXbanya, and (2). Vaidala, and again Dhanya into 
two classes; viz. (1) Dhanya, and (2) Ku-dhanya, 
Dhanya inferior, e. g. the millets. The class Vai- 
dala includes the S'ami-dhanyas of Charaka, and 
derives its name from the fact of the seed of this 
class consisting of two leaves, i. e, dicotyledonous. 
Sus'puta enamerates fifteen kinds of kudhanj^a; 
But the name, Chinafei does not occur. Priyangu 
i» stated to be of four colours, black,- redj yellow, 
and white. Wheat is regarded as a Ku-dhanya^ 
of which the- two varieties as named in Charaka 
are mentioned. Barley is also of two kinds, com- 
mon, and Atiyavaii, large-grained. There is no 
mention of J^r];ia. Ten kinds of pulses including 
wild' forms are enumerated. There are two of 
lentilj one of gram,, a nd twO' of pea, besides Harenu 
and Satinaka which resemble pea There are Masha 
and Salaraasha, Khandika is named Triputa, ‘having 
three’ whorls in flowers’,, counting the large bracts 
as one. There are two others, named Saha, com- 
monly known as MudgaparnI and Masha-parnii, 
‘having leaves like those of Mudga and Masha’,— 
Phaseolus aconMzfhlms and Tetramus debiiis, res- 
pectively. The name, saha occurs in the Ath^va 
Veda. Both Charaka and Sus'ruta. were apparently 
unacquainted lyitb Tu vara variety of Adhaki; Both 
of them, howeyer, mention Atmagupta, ‘which 
protects itself, the dreaded cow-itch,— Mamma 
pruriens, as a kind of pulse. Of the oil-seeds 
Tila of course occupies the first place. Next com® 
safflower, linseed^ and* white and brown Sarshapa, 
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Uharaka has the samej but does not specify the 
two- Sarshapas; 

(VJi). Bhavaprakas^a (U. P. 1600 A. Di)* 

This is the latest authoritative text-book of uiedicine, 
primarily based on Charaka and Sus'ruta, The work 
does not belong to ancient India, but is valuable- 
to US in- two ways, It is systematic and briefly 
describes the food-grains. As a late production 
it shows considerable advance in the number of 
food-grains. Their names with explanatory notes 
are reproduced here under the classes adopted in the 
work, 

(1) = S'ali dhanya, rice grain white, ripening in 
winter. 

(2) Vrlhi' dhanya, rice^grain not white, ripen- 
ing in the rainy season. Shashtika is a class of 
Vrrhi', ripening while inside sheath. 

(3) S'uka-dhanya, awn-bearing, of which Yava 
is the type. There are five kind's of Yava, viz. 
the common Yava with sharp awn, — Hor<Ieum 
vulgare ; the awnless Yava— S’, mdgare, nudum; 
Atiyava, t^ery large, — IT, vulgare, hexctsfidion ; 
Tokma, large, grera, and awnless— oats. The I'ast 
is Svalpa-yava, inferior Yava, Godhuma is of three 
kinds, viz. Maba-godhuina, large-grained and stated 
to have been introduced from western countries ; 
Madhuli, small-grained, cultivated in the United 
Provinces,; Nandfmukha, long and' awnless. 

(i) S'arai-dbanya,. or Vaidala. Mudga of naaoy 
kinds distinguishable by colour ; Masha, Bsjamaslia 
or MahafSaasha of three- colours; Nishpava/ Makash|a; 
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Masflra ; Adhaki and Tuvari ; Chanaka ; Kalaya also 
called Varfcula (round), Satina, and Harenu; 
Khandika ?ilso called Triputa which causes paraly- 
sis of limbs; Kulattha; Tila, white, brown and 
black and small wild Tila, of which the black Tila 
is the best ; Atasi ; Sarshapa of three kinds, viz, 
Tnvari, (Tori in Hindi and sometimes in Bengali, — 
Brassica napus), the white and brown Sarshapa, 
and Eaji. 

(5) Kudhanya, or Kshndra-dhanya, grass seeds. 
Priyangu of four colours ; Chinaka, a kind of Pri- 
yangu; S'yamaka ; Kodrava ; Uddala or wild 
Kodrava ; Oharuka, the seed of the S'ara reed, — 
Saccharum Sara ; Yaras'a-yava, the seed of bamboo; 
Kusurabha ; Gavethn ; Nivara ; Yavanala. The last 
named Dhanya has many names given in Dhan- 
vantariya-uighantu, such as Jurna, Yavanala, 
Yonala, Devadhanya &o., and is thus described : It 
has a long stem and leaves and resembles the sugar- 
cane, The grains are yellowish and round. A 
variety has red grains. Some mature in autumn, 
others in winter. Bh. P. knew only the red 
variety. This great millet , — Sorghum vulgare is called 
Deva-dhanya or De-dhan in Bengal and Oiissa, 
and Juar or Juvar in northern India. It received 
the name, Deva dhanya, ‘dhanya of gods’ on account 
of its large size and resemblance with the sugar- : 
cane. Amara was silent about it, though Charaka 
had it. Hemacandra, a Deccan lexicographer ■ 
(1200 A. D.) has given all the names. The names t 
Jflrna, Yonala do not convey any meaning. Nor ; , 
is the name Yavanala or Yavanala, ‘having stem : ; ^ 
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like that of barley’, appropriate. These names 
especially Yonala, suggest connection with the 
Yavanas, the Greeks. Probably the naillet became 
known through thena. 

Maha-godhuma was admittedly introduced by 
the western people. So was Tuvara Sarshapa. It 
also appears from the above list that Kusumbha 
was gradually losing its importance, and that 
Nivara and some of the millets of old were not 
much esteemed. 


( To he coTitinued,) 



II. AHIVATA-ROGA. 

By Prof. Kalifada Mitba, m. a., b. l. 

There is a frequent reference to a disease in 
Pali literature from Vinaya texts down to the 
Conamentaries on the Pali Vatthus known as the 
ahivola-roga, the exact nature of which is uncer- 
tain. It seems that the disease was a fatal one 
and broke out in an epidemic form. Literally, it was 
the “snake-wind disease”. It may mean either that 
it was as fatal as the breath of the snake [nasilca- 
fsOJta mentioned in the Jatakas) or that it was 
caused by it. The translator of the Jatakas 
(Cambridge Translation, Vol. II p. 55) is equally 
uncertain and hazards the opinion that it might 
be malaria, or it might be cholera. I caused 
enquiries to be made about it amongst the re- 
nowned Kavirajes at Benares and Monghyr without 
any success. The Pali Text Society’s Dictionary 
gives no better account of it than that “it is the 
name of a certain disease, ^snake- wind-sickness’”. 

Let me give a few references to it in litera- 
ture with a view to get an idea about its 
character. 

In Jataka no. 474 (Amha-jataka) we read...... 

"tassa purohitakulam akivcltakarogena vinassi. ETco 
va putta bhittim hhinditva palato”. Translation — 
The whole family of fiis purohita died of AM- 
vdta-roga. His only son fled through an opening 
made in the walV\ 

In the Acamadayikavimana of the Vimanavat- 
thu-atthakatha ( F. Y, A. 11. 3) we read that all 
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died excepting a woman who in fear deserted the 
house and made her escape through a hole made 
in the wall, leaving everything behind her (sdt 
geham gehajananca sabbam dhanadhanham chad- 
detevU maranahhayabhiths, bhittichiddena paldtQ.). 

“There are also those who say that he 
(Kotuhalaka) left his home because the people 
were dying of intestinal disease”, ( HOS, 28 : p. 
252, Dh A. i. 167). 

“After a time intestinal disease broke out in 
the house of the treasurer, Bhaddavatiya, When 
this disease breaks out, the 6rst to die are flies, 
afterwards in regular order, insects, mice, domestic 
fowls, swine, cattle, slaves both male and female, 
and last of all the members of the household. 
Only those that break down the wall and flee, 
save their lives”. ^ 

“Once upon a time the plague broke out at 
Rajagaha in the house of the principal treasurer 
of Rajagaha. When the plague breaks out animals 
from flies to cattle are the first to die; after 
them the master and mistress of the household. 
So this disease attacked last of all the treasurer 
and his wife*'. 

In the Gangaroha'^avatthu (Dhammapada Com- 
mentary, Pahiif.imhavaggo, Dh i i i, 437 ) we get 
a description of this disease following upon famine, 
leaving us in no doubt as to its pestilental 
character, 

HOS. 28, p. 266; Dh A, I 187. 

4 ' . ■■■. 
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The description is of the famous city lof Vesali 
which was, at one time, rich, prosperous and 
abounding in population (iddhu aJiosi, phlta, hahu- 
jana, ahinnamarMSss). But e^il days overtook 
her. At aujother time there was a famine due to 
failure of crops; at first the poor people died 
of starvation {Chutahdosena); then attracted by the 
terrible stench emanating from the petrifying 
corpses of the wretches left about here and there 
the evil spirits [lit., non-human beings, amanus- 
supaddahena ) made ravages from which men died; 
lastly from the said putrefying effluvia broke opt 
the ohivataha-Toga. ^ Thus these three .troubles 
(plague of famine, plague of eyil spirits, plague 
of disease) arose. The citizens came to the king 
and said, “Maharaja, here in this city there arp 
now three causes of fear; seven jRa/Ss have pre- 
ceded yop, all dutiful and righteous and there 
was no such trouble before. Then the Raja cause^i 
an assembly to be held in the Santhagara ^ Copnpil 
Hall ) and adjured them : “Please consider, fipd 
out if there be any unrighteousness in me”. 
After deliberation the assembly declared “There is 
no guilt (sin) in you — Mahuraja, natthi do>so”. 
Then they cast about as to how they should be 
delivered from the terrible plague. Some advocat- 
ed the offering of sacrifi'ce (halikamma), some the 
saying of prayers, and others the holding o'f public 
festivals (syncandya etc.) and auspicious rites, 'but 
every device failed. 

* Burliagame translates it as intestinal disease’. See SOS, SO, 

p. 168 , 
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Ultimately aecordwg to the advioe of the Sattha 
(Master), Ananda learnt the Ratcmsuttam from him, 
andf then taking water in the stone bowl of the 
Lord,, stood at the gate of the city, meditated on 
this virtues of the Buddha, entered the city and, 
fa® three days and nights^, went about within 
the three walls of the city, doing Paritta. Then even 
as. he uttered the first two syllables of the Siitta, 

^‘yam kind ”, the consecrated water thrown up 

fell upon the amanusss { non-hurnan-beings ), and as 
the water fell like silver drops upon the sick 
people, he rose, free from the malady, and sur- 
rounded the Thera. As the spray of the consec- 
rated water touched the amcmussa sheltering in 
the oiata (heaps of sweepings of firebrand X 
samkaru. — ( sweepings, viwf ? ), Tmta ( heap ), and 
hhitti (foundation), they fled through the 
various doors near them, and there were a thou- 
sand doors, but [so thick were they] not gaining 
an entrance through them, they split open the wcdls 
and thus fled. 

Dr. O. Pertold, Ph. D., wrote a very interest- 
ing article on the Paritta in the Journal of the 
Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. XII. The 
Pali word, parittam, corresponds to Sansk. paii- 
trd^am meaning ‘protection’ in the ordinary sense. 
Subsequently it acquired the technical meaning of 
protection and protective ceremony against devils 
and evil spirits by means of charms and incanta- 
tions. In the Cullavagga, paritta is used as an 
^ective charm against snake bites. Kibg Sena II 
of Cejrlon ordered Rqtdm mttam to he eng^jaycd 
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on golden leaves and, in order to arrest plague, 
an image of Ananda was caused to be carried 
through the city and the Paritta recited. We 
have seen above how Ananada by means of the 
Ratanasuttam saved Vais'ali from the evil spirits 
who were supposed to have caused the plague. 

’ In fact the manner of exorcising evil spirits who 
were supposed to cause diseases, plagues and epi- 
demics by means of charms, spells and incanta- 
tions was as old as the Atharvaveda, and the 
practice must have been in full vigour in pre- 

Buddhistic times and was accepted by the Buddhists 
subsequently. Prom the Vinaya texts we find that 
the Buddha tolerated many popular superstitions. 
The Mora-paritta was most probably a pre-Buddhist 
mantra. Canonical texts were used as Parittas 
such as the Ratanu-sutta, Khandaparitta, Mora-‘ 
paritta, Atdnatiya Angulimalo. paritta, etc. The 
practice came down to later times, and is the 

Pirit of the Sinhalese, Pe-yik of the Burmese 
and Siamese and so forth. Protective practices 
against Yaksas, demons and evil spirits in general 
are now used by witch-doctors and magicians. In 
various forms they continue to be used against, 

evil spirits, plagues, epidemics, etc. There were 
numerous charms, spells, incantations, invocations, 
Dharanls etc., resorted to by the followers of the 
Vajrayana cult. I quote an instance from the 
Sadhanamsls. Arya-Parnas'avari could protect 
people from all evils. 

Yttnikanicit hhaya,nyutpadyante yuh kds' eit 
maryyo yah kas’cit mahamaryyo yah kas'cidUc^o 
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ye hecidupadravn ye Jcecidapaya ye hecidadhyutmiha 
bhays ye Keciduposarga upasarga sambaddhd. vn 
utpadyante sarvum ta,hi sarvvdstsh sarwe te balata 
evotpadyante na pai^ditatah. Tadanena satyena 
satyavacanena satyavahyena jjah jjah jjah ebhih 
panditadhisfhitairmmantra padairmmama sarva- 
sattvanUm ca ralcsQm Icuru, paritrQ,nam hum, 
paripulaanam hum, s’gMim hum, svastyayanam 
huru, dandapariharam hum, sQstrapariharm hum, 
yavadvisa dusanam huru, agniparitaram hum, 
udahaparihuram huru, harhhorddacchedanam hum, 
Sirndbandham hum, dharanibandham huru, Tad- 
yatha, amrte amrtodbhave amrtasambhave ds'vaste 
a^'vastunge ma ma/ra ma mara ma sara ma sara 
s'ama pras'ama upas'ama sarvvavradhinupa^ama 
sarvvahalamrtyunupa^ama...” 

As the cult spread outside India the mantras 
and Dharanis became propagated. We find in 
the Manuscript Remains of Buddhist Literature in 
Eastern Turhistan (edited, by Dr. A. T. Rudolf 
Hoernle) some examples of the Dharapis. 

We know of the famous jalpada in Bengal 
used for all purposes from counteracting the effects 
of the evil eye supposed to affect children thus 
causing their indigestion, emaciation etc., to the 
curing of poison ( e. g. poisons of snakes ) and 
exorcising of evil spirits. Every one knows of the 
S'dnti-jala, and svastyayana. 

There is a widespread belief that epidemics 
are caused by evil spirits of every description, 
yahsaSf demons, yoginiSf dahinis etc. In order to 
avoid them, therefore, they should be appeased 
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'f has lWi3^ SpititS’ are aMressed 
aff deffeto *8ttd w®»&hfi|>ped aiSi sack Their g,oedi 
sefvhsea are reqaMtteaedi by reakisg them tmtelary 
(* g®SKrdism' deftjies. This' preeeiss is ever going 
Otf. I B-a^re akeaefy qiNSed' the* Arya-Farnas'arafr- 

is a proteetive' eharm agaraat 
all e^il k’eMiitg' diseases aad epidemies. Now 
Parna-^J^avarr wh'd- was a goddess of the S'avaras: 
vm- indeed a Prs'aehi* and she is hailed as snob 
“bin pi^aci, Farm/avari hnh hash hum phaf 
pis'ad sa'^h^’, or, “am pis'&achl Pa.rnas'avairi sarv- 
vambsri-prammctni hum phat svshs.’^. It is ewideot 
that she cotfld do harm, btrt she ie worshipped as 
a deityj ancJ a banefnr deify is eon-rerted into a 
protectress, iiet os take another example, tiz., that 
of Hariti. She used at one time to eat ebildren. 
A tegend ahont her is giren by It-Srng, ® the 
Chinese pilgrim, who tisited India in the seventh 
eentury. “In every monastery” replied the Buddha, 
where Bhiksns dwell, the family shall partake of 
sufEeient fbod offered by them every day”. ^ For 
■this reason tlie image of Hariti is found either 
in the porch or in a corner of the dining half 
of all Indian monasteries, depicting her as holding 
a Babe in her arms, and round her knSes three or 
five children, jpn the S&dhanamala she is addressed* 
aS a Maha Yaksint J- “oin Hdrttyai mahd-YaksiHbih' 
Kara, hara sarvvapopdni trie: him sammpdMsini' 

® See T^rkaktisU'— Frf Tsipg: Becmds qf the Buddhid Beligicm$. 
p. 37. 

^ *At the lower end of the row an offering of food is made to the 
mother, Hariti/.p— Rhys Davids, B^ddUUm^ p. 73, 
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(pvuves'ani svah&” So if originally sh.e was a 
YaksinI and an evi} spirit, she subsequently became 
a benevolent .motber-deity, and in the scnlptared 
representations we find her encircled by playful 
children, some of whom sit on her lajp. She be- 
came the goddess of fertility, and the queen .of 
Kuvera. Many of her images are found in 
Gandhara, There is a Hariti group in the 3ritieh 
.Museum. ® There are also sculptured representa- 
tions of .her in the Mathura Museum. ® 

In Orissa many such spirits are worshipped 
as deities and, ha v:e, acquired the .name of Jhakurapi. 
We read; “The Thakuranl receives special atten- 
.tion on the outbreak of epidemic disease. She is 
supposed to posisess more powere for :do,ipg or 
averting mischief than for doing , positive good. 
Within her own village, she is believed pot to 
commit any mischief. Epidemics are supposed to 
be the work of neighbouring goddesses, whom the 
tutelary village goddess expels by persuasion or 
superior forcq, if duly .propitiated. The occur- 
rence of a single case of Qholera in the village 
is the signal for marja;^a. or washing 

of the Tb3kar?|nl.’. ’ The names of sem.e Tbakuranls 
indicate their origin and character — e.,g. .^.ndhwani 
(dark) TbakuranJ, Ahgakhai (body-devouring) 
Thakuranl, A.sera.pi (demoniacal) JhakurapI etc. 
Others hear the names ,of ELall or the Vajrayana 
deities — ^Yajra-MahakSll, Bbagavatl, Chamupcii etc, 

® Of. JowncU of Indm Art, .Vol. VIII no. 62; pi. IV fig. 2, 

" Catalogue of tht Atffmokgioiil Mmmm. . at .MaAvm .by.firv,i,. 
Ph. Vogel. 

^ See A A VoL LXXII (1903), 
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Magical rites are also observed to prevent 
disease-spirits from crossing the village boundary 
and entering the village, The tutelary goddess 
is often supplicated to do this, e, g. Parnas'avarl 
is requested to protect the boundary, Smobandharn 
hum. Exorcisers of evil spirits also “bind the 
village” against incursion or inroad of evil spirits. 
The Angimi Nagas use panjies to prevent evil 
spirits from entering their village, and causing 
infectious diseases. “Panjies are used freely, being 
put up in a slit bamboo so as to point in all 
directions (the instrument is called hethi-thedi), and 
also being stuck in singly over the door. Simi- 
lar but much more elaborate terrifying gargoyles 
are used by some of the Konyak tribes to frighten 
away the Cholera spirit”. * 

The clue to the question as to why in the event of 
the ahivataroga breaking out, people avoid the 
front door and escape by a hole cut in the wall 
seems to be supplied by the following account: 

“The Angamis, by the way, conceive of the 
spirit of small pox as sowing the disease, as it 
were seeds, over all entering in at the village 
gate. Accordingly when a village is visited by the 
small-pox the inhabitants give up using the gate 
and go in and out some other way, climbing over . ;{ 
the wall or ditch or through the junle”. ® ' 

It seems that it is believed that the disease 
spirit knows the main door or the main gate; f 
and if any one issues by that passage the spirit i 

® J. H. Hutton — The Angami Nagas, p. 98. 

' The Italics are mine, 
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is sure to attack him. If, on the other hand, 
one escapes unnoticed, he is free from the spirit’s 
attack. That is, one has to trick the disease- 
spirit or deceive him. It is natural for the spirit 
to expect that people must use the main thorough- 
fare ordinarily used and he can then attack his 
victim and he is so secure in that idea that he 
cannot conceive that people could use extra- 
ordinary and unthought-of passages to effect an 
escape. The main point is to take steps not to 
be seen hy him. It is believed also by savage 
people that a spirit easily recognises the main 
door, but fails to recognise an unusual passage 
improvised for an emergent occasion, so that even if 
he is so minded he cannot return by it. 

Therefore we think that there are two allied 
but distinct ideas which seem to explain the use 
of an extraordinary passage, i. e., cutting a hole 
in the wall as a means of escape: — (1) The disease 
spirit is quite confident of attacking persons 
using the main door or the main gste 
where he keeps a larking watch, for he 
believes that this is the only passage for egress 
and ingress that must be used by persons. To 
escape him some other extraordinary passage is 
devised, e. g., catting the wall of the room, or 
escaping through the roof, or climbing over the 
village wall, and so forth. 

There are certain occasions when people become 
especially susceptible to the attacks of spirits, e, gv, 
in the case of a woman daring pregnancy and 

5 
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child-birfch, and proper precautions are therefore 
taken during this period. The Angamis believe 
that the spirit lies in wait at the front door. 
Therefore, x^hen the five days have expired (after 
child-birth ), the mother is allowed to go outy but 
hy the hack door of the house only, and if there 
is no back door, one has to be made for the 
jpurpose. No one must see her going out, she 
goes put by the stealth, and taking all the oOok- 
eatrog and drinking utensils of the household 
with her, and when no one is looking she throws 
them behind the house”. 

Probably there may also be the lurking idea 
that if there be any connection whatsoever between 
any evil spirit and the articles during the unclean 
period, by throwing them away the spirit is 
decoyed out of the bouse with the utensils, and 
he may not come back. 

(2) The spirit of one just dead must not be 
conducted out of the house by the main door, 
which he recognises and may return through it 
( so the corpse is not taken out by the Main 
door ). Therefore a passage is invented, too ingetti' 
ous for the poor wits of the spirit, —a hole hi 
the wall, which the spirit would not eoneeiwe, by 
any stretch of imagination^ to be a possible 
thoroughfare for persons. We read: “If a WOMad 
die in chiidbirtb or before the OOWpletdon of the 
five days’ genna, she is taken out not by 1M: door 
but through a hole made in the side of l^ howe, 
and buried with all her property”; _ 

J aip informed that amongst the Garhjat chiefs 
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of Orissa the corpse of the Raja is taken out — 

(1) through the main gate, the umha-dvam, or 
the Lion-gate, as it is called, or 

(2) through the back door^ or 

(3) through an opening made in the wall. 

After the death of the Raja, the Yuva-raj, 

( heir-apparent ) is formally installed on the guddee^ 
and then he orders the removal of the corpse for 
funeral obsequies. 

The Chiefs claim to be of Rajput descent 
and their ancestor.? are said to have come to 
Orissa in medieval times and founded families. But, 
at any rate, they have adopted some of the customs 
of the savage people amongst whom they lived, 
in the matter of taking out of the corpse. 

Dr. Elmore says that some classes of the 
Lambadi people make a hole in the wall or roof 
of the house through which the dead body is 
taken out This opening is then closed up so 
that the ghost may not he able to return. 

There are many practices resorted to by people 
to .prevent the return of the ghosts of the dead 
which need not he detailed here. 



W. T. Elmore— OmwrfwTO (rorfs in Modern Eindwism (1926), 
■ ' ,p. ISI, 



ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Seventh session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference was held at Baroda on the 27th, 28th 
and 29th of December. The Editor of ^this Journal 
was elected President of the section and in his 
Presidential Address discussed the origins of the 
Indian Caste System. The address will be published 
in a future of this Journal. Abstracts of 
some of the other papers read are given below ; 

1. Some interesting forms of divination By 

Piroze Cowsji Davar, M. A., LL. B. — Divination is 
either unconscious, for instance, when a person 
takes augury from a book carelessly left open, or 
conscious when a person deliberately practises divi- 
nation to ascertain what he considers the will of 
God. 

Conscious divination is practised by the Jews 
in their “Bath-col” or “daughter of a voice,” when 
a person aiming at practising divination hears 
certain words and applies them to his own oir- : 
cumstances. An illustration is quoted from the 
Talmud. Another instance quoted is that of 
Alexander the Great, which is partly an oracle 
and partly a Bath-col. 

Inspired or possessed persons can give out 
revelations; so too can children because of their 
extreme innocence; so also can madmen or idiots, . fe 
their very mental derangement being a good quali* 
fication in this direction. Intelligent persons, by 
reason of their very inteligenoe, are of no use in this. ^ 
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Birds by their flight or movements unconsciously 
reveal certain facts to human beings while the 
former are of course blissfully ignorant of it. 
Through divination fate can perhaps be fore-seen, 
not forestalled. 

Divination is also practised from great and 
popular books like Virgil’s ‘.,i3Eneid’. Virgil domi- 
nates the mind of the Middle Ages for various 
reasons. He is also transformed into a magician 
and various miracles are attributed to him. The 
masterpiece of such a man may be supposed to be 
a proper aid or medium for practising divination with. 
The Sortes Bihiim is denounced by both the 
Old and New I'esternents, and yet the Bible is 
freely used for divination purposes. Divination is 
condemned by religion because it makes us un- 
manly and diffident, and also because any villain, 
through it, may get what he considers to be the sanc- 
tion of the ‘divine will’ to his nefarious act. Most 
religious works are used for divination purposes. 
An instance of the Buddhists is quoted. The 
Christians also practise the “Sortes per Brevia” 
and “Sortes Apostolorum.” The historical instance 
of Dr. Dodderidge practising the Sortes Biblicse 
is quoted from De Quincey. Another instance of 
divination from the Bible is quoted from Tennyson’s 
“Enoch Arden”. The dangers of misinterpreting 
divination are set forth. 

The Muslim method of consulting the Qoran 
for divination purposes is explained at leng^. 
The Muslims also divine with the help of a rosary^ 
Another favourite method of divinationin the 
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Muslim word is by consulting tbe Diwan of Hafiz, 
the great Persian poet*, unrivalled for lyrical charm 
and named the “tojngue of the invisible.” 

Another mode of divination is cycliomancy or 
judging the future by looking into cups. Grdy 
ohildreu or the pure-minded can get reliable 
answers, 

Certain other forms of divination are rather 
summarily dismi^ed. Ophiomancy or divination 
from snakes is explained with tbe help of a work 
on the subject written by the late Dr. Sir Jivanji 
J. Modi. Another instance in point is quoted 
from Cicero’s work on Divination. The elephant 
was once believed to elevate any random man to 
the throne by raising him with its trunk on its 
head. 

The bees are belived to fore-shadow future 
events by their movements. Instances of Plato 
and St. Ambrose are quoted in support of the 
statement. The instance of the tyrant DionysiuB 
is also quoted on the subject from Cicero’s work 
on Divination. 

Hippomancy is the judging of future events 
from the sound of horses. The well-known instance 
of Darius Hystaspes is quoted from file History 
of Herodotus. 

The movements of birds were a favourite means 
of fortelling the future, especially among the Vedic 
Hindus and the Romans, as seen from the Glujrati 
word “Shukan” and the English word “^aug^y”. 

The bones and especially the entrails of saerificed 
animals were used for divination purposes. Au; 
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instance is quoted of a Japanese custoro in support 
of the statement. This custom was largely in vogue 
amongst the Greeks and Romans. 

Divination is an inexhaustible aubyect and can 
be as wide as the selfish, superstitious and tre- 
mulous nature of man can make it. It is fast 
losing its efficacy in this scientific age, but it 
dies hard, for it is still secretly practised by 
persons who denounce it in public. Divination 
has a charm of its own as well as an academic 
value for scholars who are ever anxious to collect 
such curiosities from the nooks and corners of 
world-civilization. 

The Sugalis. By Prof. R, Subba Rao, M,A., 
L. T., F. A, U, — The Sugalis live in the Godavary 
Agency, Nallaraali Hills, and the Hilly regions of 
Kadapah and Anantapur Districts, 

Their LANGUAGE and habits — ^Their language is 
called Lombadi. They are thrifty and somewhat 
civilised. They are nomadic and have thieyiug 
propensities. 

Their origin; — They claim descent from Vali 
and Sugriva of Epic fame. 

Colour AND DRESS Unlike the other aboriginal 
tribes of the coastal Agency and Nalamali hills, 
they are fair-oomplexioned, and good-looking. The 
women wear very gaudy dress, their under- 
wear consisting of a Iwnga. The men wear a 

loin-cloth and a head-dress. The women wear 

metal and ivory ornaments. Copper amd lrsas 
shin -rings dre sdso worn. They defiiOTate their 
and foEft-arma with tattooing, 
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Occupation' — The men are engaged in cultiva- 
tion and cattle-breeding. The women engage them- 
selves in selling forest produce. 

Their dwellings : — Their settlement or Thanda 
consists of a • number of huts of thatched roofs. 

Marriage and death customs : — The marriage cere- ' 
monies are held for three days during which period 
they indulge in feasts, dances and drinking Bhung. 
There is hride-price consisting of cattle and orna- 
tnents. The bride-groom ties tali round the neck 
of the bride. Widows are allowed to remarry. 
Polygamy prevails. Divorce is permitted. The 
Sugalis burn the dead people if they happen to 
be married and bury others. No elaborate 
funeral ceremonies are practised. 

Religion: — The Sugalis or the Lambadis wor- 
ship Krishna and so belong to the cult of Vishnu. 
They also worship Vana Banhari or the Forest God- 
dess on whom they depend for their prosperous 
life in the forest. They also worship Blisava or 
Nandi ( bull ) as Krishna the cowherd is their 
God. 

S, South India in the RwrUdyana. By V. R. i; 
Ramachandra Dikshitar, M. A. — An attempt is : 
made in this paper to study the Bamayana as a ■'! 
source-book for the traditional history of India, 
from the South Indian stand-point. Before 
he proceeds to examine the historical data 
ftimished by the epic regarding the Dekkan and 
South India, the author deals briefly with the 
topography of India, south of the Vindh- 
yas. All India south of Prayaga (Allahabad) was 
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one extensive forest, though the region between 
Prayaga and S'rihgaveripura was yet a clearing in 
the forest. Beyond was all jungle with aboriginal 
tribes. Side by side were the hermitages of the 
Aryan sages who were disturbed often in their 
peaceful avocations by the Raksasas. In his ex- 
pedition to Lanka, Rama visited the important 
hermitages and paid respects to the sages like 
Bharadvaja, Valmiki, Atri, S'arabhahga, Agastya, 
and Sutiksna, and crossing the Yamuna he reached 
Chitrakuta from which began the famous Dandaka 
forest comprising the region between the modern 
Bundelkhund and the river Krisna. He spent ten 
years near the Pahobapsaras lake, visited Pafica- 
vati (Nasik) and crossed the Godavari, At 
Janasthana, the first inhabited country, he vanquish- 
ed and slew a good number of the Raksasas in the 
battle. He then went to Risyamuka and allied 
himself with Sugriva and Hanuman. Killing Vali 
he enthroned Sugriva who followed him to Lanka 
or Geylon with his hosts. The attempt to fix 
the location of Lanka near the Vindhya valley 
or the Central Provinces is untenable and uncon- 
vincing. The mention of the Vindhyas by Valmiki 
is an error for the Sahya hills. It is absurd to 
say that the search party to the south vrent to 
the Vindhyas in the north. The stanzas 8-12l of 
Chap> 41 of KiskindhyaJcanda are interpolations. The 
identification of Lanka in any other part of 
India would not carry conviction. The Malaya 
hills are the Travanoore hills' and ffie Vblawa 
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possibly refers to Valavanad ia the east of 
Tinnevelly. Tht Dardura is a reference to the 
Nilgiris with the highest peak Dodabetta. The 
route to Lanka from Panehavati lay through the 
tableland of Mysore. 

The people of Dravida were Dravidians. The 
primitive Dravidians consisted of a number of 
tribes — the Raksasas, the Yaksas, the Vanaras and 
the Nagas. The Pandyan kingdom can be traced 
back to the age of Raghu and Ravana. These 
tribes had frequent intercourse with Aryavarta in 
the north and other foreign countries by sea. The 
Raksasas were the descendants of the indigenous 
tribes — Vallavar and Minavar and perhaps were 
the ancestors of modern Australian aborigines. 
The existence of Brahma-raksasas shows that this 
tribe gradually adopted Brahmanism. They indulged . 
in magic and witchcraft, especially in wars. Ravana, 
their great king, was learned in the Vedas, ' 
The Raksasas had fortresses and temples and 
parks besides a well-organised polity. The Yaksas 
were dispossessed by the Raksasas in Ceylon, 
But after their decline the Yaksas again rose [ 
and continued to be in power until they Veto 
conquered by Vijaya in the 5th century B. 0. ; 
The Nagas had for their totem the serpenkS 
They lived on the seacoast of India and CeyloDi 
They were a seafaring tribe and their womenfolk 
were renowned for their beauty. 

The next tribe that claims our aatention is 
that of the Vanaras. Their kingdom was KiskindhjS. 
They had been brought under Aryan influence by 
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Raghu and his son Dapdaka, after whom beoame 
famous the Dandakaranyam. Hence Rama claimed 
th'at territory as belonging to the empire of 
Ayodhya. The Vanaras were a forest tribe. 
Hanuman was an expert grammarian. The Vanaras 
were sun-worshippers and were a ferocious com- 
munity more akin to Negritos. They were 
monkey-like in appearance and learnt and spoke in 
Samskrit. They were vegetarians and lived chiefly 
on roots and fuits. Their chief weapons were 
clubs and stones. They had their own polity, 
army and council. They could boast of an expert 
engineer like Nila. It is said that the wandering 
Lambadis in the Bellary district claim Vali and 
Sugriva as their ancestors. Thus it is interesting 
that the primitive Dravidians had attained a fairly 
high degree of civilisation and culture. 

4 .. Marriage and Marriage customs of the 
Ancient Tamils. By Pandit N. Chengalvarayan. — 

1. The Sangam epoch and the Sangam Litera- 
ture — first or second century of the Christian era. 

2. Sangam Works-Tholkdppiam-Pattupattn, Bttu- 
tokai, and Padhinenk'izhkanakku, etc,, 

3. Aham and Puram : — The two main divisions, of 
Tamil Literature: Aham ( subjective, meaning Love); 
Puram (objective, meaning War). By Aham is meant 
“the joy and experience of a married couple born 
out of harmony at home”. It deals with the 
emotion of love, the characteristics of lovers, of 
messasres between them, of their union, their 
separation, the conjugal and domestic life and so 
on. In other words, Aham and Purarn mean erotic 
and heroic poetry respectively. 
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4. Love and marriage, — ^groaped under three 
heads- 

5. The two real forms of marriage. 

(a) The secret Marriage i. e., pre-nuptial^l6ve; 

(b) Marriage in the open, i. e., post-nuptial 
love. Compare the Aryan form of the Q-an- 
dharva marriage. 

6. The change of marriage ties after the Sangam 
period. 

7. Ancient marriage customs. 

8. Conclusion. 

5. Home of Tantrieism. By Prof. Nagendra 
Narayan Ohoudhary, M. A. — Tantrieism did not 
grow on the soil of India. The introduction of 
the worship of Sakti and of other similar rites in 
Tantrieism which are so un-Indian that it can- 
not but be admitted as an external or foreign 
influence. 

As regards the fountain-head from which 
Tantrieism first originated, according to Indian 
tradition, Tantrieism derives its main teaching 
from the S'ruti. But, really speaking, it has 
no connection with the ancient religion of the 
Hiodna. There are many rites in Tantrh 
oiam which are diametrically opposite to the Vedio 
ones. The statement, that Tantrieism owes its 
origin to the S'ruti, has also been nullified 'by the 
a»oounts of the S'rimadbhagavata and the Padraa- 
purgna where the followers 'of Tantrieism are called 
pgsandas which is a term of oonterapt. 

Tantrieism has its origin in the Bon religion 
of Tibet. Tusita, from which Asahga first intro- 
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dtioed Tantricism to Iiidia,;hasr;beeni identified: witii 
the mountain Ti-rtse or Ti^se in Tibet and is 
identiml with the ^aiksa. mountain.. The Bon 
r^igion of- Tibet was, at one time, very prevaL 
enfe in the Elailaaa mountain. We hnow that 
S'iva promulgated his teaching in Tantricism from, 
the Kails&a mountain. Now it is quite clearrthat 
the^ home: of the; Bon religion is the home of 
Tantrieism, whioh is:(the Kailasa mountain and is 
still an objeet of pilgrimage both to. the Bon people 
and tO’ the follower of Tantrieiam. 

Vai^'istba went to Mabaohina where he attained 
siddhi ( perfection ) with the help of Mantras and. 
the free use of the five ‘Makaras’. The country 
of Mabacina has been identified with Eastern and 
South-eastern Tibet. 

Purnagiri, Uddiyana, Sirihatta and Kamakhya 
are four sacred places of Tantricism. Uddiyana, 
Sirihatta and Kamakhya have been identified,' 
Phrnagiri has not yet been identified. Different 
scholars hold different opinions regarding itS-ldw- 
tification. But in this paper Pfemagim h*s. ibsew 
identified' with the help of a Tibetan work, called 
the Kalachakrajnanapariecbeda (dus-hkbor^gyi-ye^ 
ses-kyi-iefau.). It is on the north of UdySna. 

{ Uddiyana ). 

Tantrieism has been defined. It mainly deals 
with Magic which is also the special feature of , the 
Bon reli^on and is supported by the Tibetan 
test. 

Gods and Godde^fes of the Tantrie panthedn, 
sueh as, Sfiva, Uma, Durga, Kali, - ^akinh. 
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bika, Khandaroha etc, are of external origin and 
identical with those of the Bon pantheon. 

Tantricism, has kept intact a system of 
religious practice which has come down to us 
as the offshoot of a very ancient religion 
which is quite un-lndian. The author tries to show 
in this paper that the form of worship incorporat- 
ed in Tantricism has its origin in the Bon religion 
of Tibet. The organic kinship between the Bon 
religion and Tantricism has been sought to be estab- 
lished on the evidence of a number of the deities 
of the Bon religion whose worship forms an im- 
portant function of Tantricism. So far as the 
mystic teaching is concerned, Tantricism runs 
parallel to that of the Bon religion. Magic, 
fetishism, demon-worship and propitiation by means 
of incantations are features which go to show the 
aflSliation and adjustment of Tantricism to the 
Bon religion of Tibet. 

6. The Human Body according to the Garhho- 
panisad . — By Dr. Ekendranath Ghosh, M. D. — 
Qm-hhopanised, belonging to the Taittirlya school, 
and attributed to the sage Pippalada, contains short 
notes on the anatomy and physiology of th human 
body, together with descriptions of the developing 
embryo at different stages till full term. The 
author propounds theories on the determination of 
sex, formation of twins and on maldevelopraents, 
and in addition, philosophical ideas on rebirths 
and recollection of past events in former births. 
The anatomical, physiological and embryological 
considerations here dealt with show the accuracy 
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of observation and soundness of views in many 
points of the Vedio sage at such a remote 
period. 

J. Distribution of Wealth in Ancient India. By 
N. G. Kalelkar, B. A, ( Hons. ) — Ancient India 
enjoyed general prosperity and happiness. This 
was due to the fact that most of her institutions, 
social as well as religious, were based on the 
economic principle of distribution of wealth. This 
arrangement made accumulation of wealth impossible. 
The following institutions helped this process. 

I. Institution of Sacrifice, 

(a) Sacrifices compulsory for people capable of 
performfng them. 

(b) Distribution of daksipa, an essential part 
of sacrifice, 

(c) Other classes, such as merchants, labouress, 
etc. also benefitted. 

II. Institution of Religious Rites, S'raddhas, etc. 

(a) Feeding caste-members at marriage cere- 
monies, etc. 

(b) Performing the annual and other s'raddhas 
etc. 

III. Institution of Tirthas. 

(a) Purifying power of the tirthas. 

(b) Tirthagcmana for pra.yas'ckta. 

(o) Tirthas responsible for feeding beggars, etc. 

IV. Institution of Caste. 

(a) Choice of occupation dependent upon birth, 

(b) Training received directly from fiathear. 

(e) Son had not to invest any capital in the 

business, 
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i(a) Highers oastes’foubidden to follow low pro- 
fession or oompete with lower castes. 

V. Institution of As'ramas. 

(») s Heople of advanced age required; to be 
vQ.no/prmtfms. 

(b) Vwm'pTmthas^rso ilonger a burden to society. 

(d) Ei^eecopeifor younger generation to eome 
forward.' 

Tl. "Village Communities. 

(a) Corporate responsibility of vallagers. 

(b) Maintenance of guests, royal officers, public 
buildings etc,, from dhe 'village fund, 

(o)* 'ContBibation to willage finTd compulsory on 
various occasions! 

8. ^Vra^uvdTrmurnm'Vedic^terature By 
P. V. Kane, M. A., LL, Mi— ‘The result of the 
paper may ’her summansted “ftfus. The word gotra 
is used in the Eigveds' hr* 1®ie' ^nse of ‘oow-stalf 
or ‘herd^ of cows’ 'and- semertames’ in the sense of 
a ‘clbttff’ or ‘mouirtaiil’' and pessihfy’ in ^the sense 
of ‘a group or assemblage of pOTSons’. The descen- 
dants df great sages liMe Vasrsffia ’had came to 
be called collectively by the plural of the word 
denoting the ancestor. In HMttiriya cmUta 
persons descended'from a'commotr.ancestor'atppear to 
be grouped separaftdly 'whcrd'itls said that the hotar 
must be a* Bfegava or laiat the IBrahnm’ must be 
a Vas'isfha, that in the Atharvaveda and Maitra- 
yam laie word* g<Mra appears to be used 

In the moderr seiD»e. ffedya and other 

BtahmatisGs wiardfr liib 'Bagot?ra “oocui** to ’t&e modem 
sense and several prominent the Bhrigus 
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and Angirasas with their divisions and subdivisions 
are specifically referred to. For example, the 
Aitas'ayanas are referred to as a section of the 
Bhrigas, Kapileyas and Babhravas as subsections 
of Vis'vamitragana. In the Upanisads before a 
Brahmachari was accepted as a pupil he was asked 
his gotra. The question whether the gotra system 
had so far been extended as to apply to marriages 
cannot be answered with as much confidence as 
could have been wished. The Yedic literature of 
the Samhitas and Brahmanas being concerned with 
the solemn S'rauta sacrifices had no occasion to 
refer to the prohibition of marriage in the same 
gotra. But when texts are so particular as to 
lay down that a man should stay with his svag^otra 
after performing Vis'vajit, it appears to be a 
natural extension of the same feeling that he should 
be called upon to choose a wife from another 
group. The prohibition of Svagotra marriage in the 
Sutra age was absolute and such a rule most have 
groTO up only in the course of centuries. 
Therefore we shall not be far wrong if we suppose 
that during the Brahmana period at least, restric- 
tions as to gotra in marriage were prevalent. 

The original meaning of the word pravara is 
*dioiee’ or invocation of Agni’ and then it came 
to mean one or more illustrious Risi ancestors of 
a man who had in former ages invoked fire to 
carry their offerings to gods. JPravara, according 
to the SutraSj entered into sacrifices and was also 
closely ootmeeted with domestic matters, snoh 

7 
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marriage, upanayana, caula. Ai'seya is a synonymn 
of pravara, and occurs even in the Rig Yeda in 
the sense of ‘status of a Risi, or sprung from or 
descendant of a Risi\ In t^e Rig Veda, Agni is fre- 
quently invoked by a saccifieer who says that he 
does so in the same way as great sages like 
Jamadagni, Aurva, Bhrigu or Apnavana did. In 
the Rik itself names of pravaras such as Paras'ara 
and Vas^'istha occur. In the Atharva Veda and the 
Vsjasaneya Sarabita arseya is used in the sense of ‘one 
sprung from a famous sage’. In the Taittereya Sam- 
hita Urseya and pravara are used in the same sense 
in which the Sutras employ them. The same sense 
occurs in the Tandya-Mahabrahmana, the Gopatha, 
and in the Kausltakibrahniana. The Aitareya con- 
tains interesting information about pravara-, it 
also says that for kings the pravaras of their 
purohitas were to be employed. If one may hazard 
a conjecture, it may be said that the gotra sys- 
tem was perfected first and the requirements as 
to pravaras in marriages was a further refinement. 
The treatment of gotra and pravara in the Sutra 
period is a very interesting and controversial matter 
which must be reserved for separate treatment, 

9. Religion and Customs of a Fishing Caste on the 
Bast Coast of India, By Haran Chandra Chakladar, 
M. A. -These fishermen occupy the eastern coast 
of India from Puri down to the Ganjam dirtrict 
and their sole occupation is fishing on the sea in 
catamarans and boats. But their rites and customs 
and even the names borne by some of their sec- 
tions, amply testify that their ancestors must haye 
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manned ships on the high seas, — evidently those 
making up the great Indian marine that plied 
the eastern seas from India to China down to the 
Middle Ages. At present, they are divided into 
three sections, two of which internoarry. The 
Raja of Mandasa in the Ganjam district is re- 
garded as the supreme head of the caste who 
regulates all social and religious matters, and 
Simhachalam, near Waltair, is one of their holy 
places. 

They have cross- cousin marriage; and marriage 
with the sister’s daughter is permissible. In all 
their rites, both religious and social, there is a 
mixture of animistic and shamanistic rites with 
ceremonies borrowed from the Brahmanioal Hindus. 
Their pantheon includes, on the one hand, Narasimha 
and S'iva whose worship involves fasts and sexual 
continence, and, on the other hand, many dreadful 
deities whose favour has to be won with wine and meat, 
with goats, pigs and cocks slaughtered with cruel rites. 
Some of their rites require a cock’s chest to be ripped 
open with the hands and its entrails coiled round 
the neck, and sometimes a pig is carried round 
the village impaled on a wooden stake. The sea 
is worshipped under the name of Gafiga-devl, but 
a man stark-naked functions as priest in her wor- 
ship. Besides, in the sea is the dreaded Goddess 
Marla Polorama, who draws men away in the 
undercurrent. 

In the rites connected with birth, marriage, 
death etc. there are some elements derived from 
the Hindus involving the services of a Brahman 
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priest, but there ure caaiiy other elements that 
have come down from very primitive times. 

10. Similarity 'of the Cave-Man's Art in India 
and America. By L. P. Pandeya Sharma, — The rock- 
shelter at Vikrarakhol now famous for its supposed 
pre-Brahml writing believed to be about 4000 y©a4:s 
old, contains a mark of a human hand with fingers on 
the rock-wall along with inscriptions of great 
antiquity. Similar hand-marks are also found on 
rock-walls at Ulapgarh and Nawagarh on the 
tops of hills where there are pre-historie rock- 
drawings and rock-paintings presumably of palaeo- 
lithic age. All these spots lie within the old 
Mahakos'ala ( modern Ohhattkgarh, G. P. ) country. 

Saeh marks of human hand and fingers have 
been discovered recently in America on rock-walls 
of cliff dwellings on the ride of hills high up 
above the plains. 

In Mahakos'ala and Orissa there still exists a 
religious custom of bedecking a newly built how© 
or temple with hand-mark, showing five fingers, 
which in the local dialect is called Hatha Dena, 
lit, — to give or put hand -marks. 

A reference to handmark as a svastika is found 
in the old Samskrit drama Mdlati Madhava by 
Ehavabhiiti. 

The present paper gives in brief an account 
of hand-marks and draws the attention of scholars 
to the similarity of this cave-man’s art of the 
Old and the New worlds, 


;o:o. 



INDIAN ETHNOLOGY IN CURRENT 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

In Man for October, 1933, Mr. James HorneH, 
contributes an article on The Coracles of South 
India. Indian coracles are found in three varietal 
forms characteristic of three separate areas, namely, 
(1) Coimbatore and Tanjore, (2) the upper, and (3) 
the low.er reaches of the Tungabhadra river. All 
are of the same fundamental type, namely, saucer- 
or bowl-shaped and therefore circular in plan with 
the greatest diameter across the mouth. They 
only differ in size and such details of construc- 
tion as are necessitated by the differing purposes 
to which they are put and by differences in 
environment. After describing the construction of 
these different varieties of South Indian Coracles 
and the methods of propelling them ( by punting 
as well as by paddling), Mr. Hornell gives an ac- 
count of the interesting ceremonies performed at 
the launching of a new coracle at Kamul and also 
at the beginning and the end of each ferry season. 

In the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, for September, 1933, Prof. Poure-Davoud 
contributes an artiele on ‘Mithra Cult’. In this 
article Prof. Poure-Davoud identifies the Mithra 
of the Avesta with the Varuna of the Vedas. After 
tracing the dissemination of the Mithraroult 
through Asia-Minor and Greece to the Roman 
Empire, tire author traces the elements of the 
Mithra-cult appropriated by Christianity. 
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In the same number of the the 

editor of the present journal gives an account of 
“Some Interesting Aspects of Orissan Ethnology”, 
One such interesting fact is the double identification 
by most Oriya Bramhans, Kstriyas and other 
Hindu castes of their gbtra names, first with some 
Vedic Bishi and then with the local name of some 
bird or beast or other natural object in regard to 
which certain restrictions of the nature of totem 
taboos are observed. Another interesting fact is 
the traditional origin of certain sections of Bram- 
hans from lower castes In some S^udra castes, 
again, though more than one gotra division is 
recognized, marriage is permitted within the gotra 
but is interdicted within the same family designa- 
tion or hjidbl or sangya, as it is called, or within 
families having the same surname or title (Padit 
or Padavl). Generally, there can be no marriage 
where there is direct blood-relationship within three 
generations, either on the father’s or on the mother’s 
side of either party, — one exception to this txile 
being the practice known as bha^jadan or the 
marriage of a man’s daughter with his sister’s son, 
which is a form of marriage practised as a most 
disirable one by same Oriya castes and tribes. In 
such castes and tribes, the sister’s children are 
held in especial ceremonial regard by their mother’s 
brother. Another interesting feature of Orissan 
ethnology is the santah or sign -manual which is 
a distinctive label by which different castes and, in 
some cases, sub-castes are marked out from one 
another, These santaJcs arn certain typical mai?ks 
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drawn on or affixed to documents as substitutes for 
signature. Generally the mark is a symbol of 
the special occupation of the particular caste or 
community to which the individual belongs. Thus, 
some trading castes have the weighing scales, the 
writer caste has the iron stylo, the tailor caste has 
the scissors, and the carpenter caste has the hammer 
and the cultivating caste has the harrow for their 
respective santaks. 

In the Annals of Bhandarhar Oriental Research 
Institute for 1932-33, Miss Sakuntala Bao contri- 
butes an interesting article on Suttee in which 
she traces from literature the history of the prac- 
tice of cremating a widow on the funeral pyre 
of her dead husband. She finds that this practice was 
mentioned for the first time in Visnu Smnti which 
was compiled soon after the 5th century A. D. 
Bana, who lived in the 7th century A. D,, makes 
a clear reference to various type of anumarapa, 
not merely of a widowed wife but also of relatiyes 
and freindsj and the annals of Kashmir reveal the 
practice, from about the 10th century, of anumara^ 
not only by a wife or wives but also by concubines 
and slaves of a dead man. Many small engraved 
upright stone-slabs or memorial stelse found in 
Rajputana, the earliest being one at Ghatiyala in 
the Jodhpur State dated A. D. 890, commemorate 
the immolation of Rajput wives as Satis on their 
husband's funeral pyres. The whole of RajputSna and 
Central India are full of such memorial stones. The 
earliest instance of Satl memorial stones ,h<as been 
found at Bran in the Sagar district of the Cen- 
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tral Provinces bearing an inscription dated 510 
A. D. Prom this it is inferred that the practice 
of Sail or Sahamaranam came into vogue about 
the beginning of the 6th century A, D, The 
earliest known instance of anumaranam not merely 
of a widow of the deceased but of servants &c., 
occurred in 902 A. D. when on the death of 
^ing Samkara Varman of Kas'mir, his three 
queens, two maid-servants, and one male servant 
called Jayasimha burnt themselves on his death, 
Later instances in Kas'mir in the 11th and 12th 
centuries show the practice of anwnarana immolation 
not only of the widows but also of servants, male and 
female, and of mother and nurse along with a deceased 
person. Not a single instance occurs in Buddhist, 
Bramhanical and Jairra literatures of relatives 
(other than wives), friends and dependants of the 
deceased burning themselves on funeral pyres or 
on separate piles. Prom South Indian inscriptions, 
instances of the memorial stones known as Vird,-haJL, 
eottimemoratrag the self-immolation of servants and 
followers and even a whole retinue on the d®f^ 
of their master and patron, havo also con*© to 
Ight. Some inscriptions describe the vow taken 
previously by the servant or foMwer who imrao- 
feted himsdf m pursuauoe of such vow. 

In the records of Southern India there is a 
singular instance of an officer immolating himself 
on the deatii of a queen in accordance with the 
oath of allegiance taken previously. The author 
compares this last instanoe to the iTapanese custom - 
of haralin, and suggests that the siinilarity is so 
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striking as to suggest that “this custom had its origin 
in Central Asia among the Mongolian tribes and was 
later brought to India, where it developed in 
different parts of the country in different ways”. 

In the Journal of the University of bomlxiy 
for July ] 933, Mrs. Irawati Karwe contributes an 
article on the Ethnic Acuities of the Chit 
Pavans. From a consideration of certain cultural 
facts and physical feature.s the author concludes, 
“The Chit PSvans present a cultural and physical 
complex made op of Aryan and Dravidian ele- 
ments which again presupposes on Iranian and 
pre-Dravidian mixture to a lesser degree”. 

In the same number of the Journal Mr. M. 
M. Desai discusses “The Origin of the Horror of 
Incest and of the (Edipus Complex”. He passes 
in review the theories of different writers, parti- 
cularly of Freud, regarding the origin of the taboo 
on incest, exposes the fallacy of the positions 
taken up by such writers as Westerraarck, 
Elliot-Smith and Freud, and agrees with 
Malinowski in holding that the incest taboo was 
*a non-inherited characteristic of man's mind”,— - 
an outcome of social experience of the individual 
as he grew up in the family and the community. 
“It must have been discovered during the course 
' of Man's long and laborious process of learning 
that the occurrence of incest is a disruptive force 
in ftie family and the system of attitudes 

it involves”, and that “the occurrence of 

incest will destroy just those attitudes which ar® 

8 
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indispensable for the transmission of culture”. The 
writer concludes, “The origin of the Oedipus Com- 
plex is to be sought, not in the occurrence of a 
single fantastic event in the remote past, but in 
the experience of the individual as he grows up 
under familial and societal influences. Just as the 
necessity of maintaining the integrity of the family 
is responsible for the horror of incest so also is 
it responsible together with the sentiment of love 
towards the father for the represion of the hostile 
attitude towards the father. The system of psy- 
chological factors which has been termed the 
Oedipus Complex by Freud thus arises from the 
experiences of the individual in a particular kind 
of social setting in which the family is considered 
indispensable”. 

In the Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, (New series) Vol. XXVIII, 1932, 
no. 1. ^published in Nov. 1933,', Mr, Ekendranath 
Ghosh contributes his ‘Studies on Rigvedic Deities — 
Astronomical and Metereological’. According to 
the writers, '‘the numerous deities invoked in the 
hymns of the Rigveda comprise celestial, atmos- 
pheric, and terrestrial objects of various forms. 
Even common articles of daily use and various 
abstract matters ( as mind, soul, etc. ) have been 
personified as deities”. The present paper deals 
with deities whose physical nature can, according 
to the author, be interpreted from the astrononical 
and meteorological points of view. 
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The Progress of Man.— By A. M. Eoeart, 
(Methuen^ 19 S3). Pp. XVI^SIO. Price 7 s. 6 d. net. 

This is a most lucid and up-to-date handy text- 
book of the science of man. For beginners in the 
science, this volume will prove of invaluable help, 
and more advanced students too will find the 
book to be of inestinaable value. The principal 
aspects of human culture are dealt with by the 
historical method succintly but in a masterly way. 
The author’s approach to his subject is a fresh 
one in that he emphasizes the truth that all cul- 
ture is of the mind and that what is called 
material culture is really a particular form of 
expression of spiritual culture. Thus he writes; 
“Material culture is a contradiction in terms : all 
culture is of the mind. There is not a material 
thing called culture which exists apart from the 
human mind. A spade is not culture, but the 
product of culture, that is of traditional modes 
of thinking and acting. What is it that interests 
us in a spade? It is not mattei’, the iron and 
the wood: the geologists and the metallurgist will 
tell you all about the first, the forrester about 
the second. What the anthropologist and the 
arobsedlogist are interested in is the form which 
the mind guiding the hand has given to both, 
and the purpose which prompted the mind to set 
the hand in motion.” Although most anthropolo- 
gists accept this theoretical postition, the treat- 
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tnent of “material culture” in the writings of 
several writers, on cultural anthropology, parti- 
cularly technologists and some extreme diffu- 
sionisNbs would a»pear to lay undue stress o» form 
independeKtly of the idea behind it. Dr. Hocart 
truly observes,. “To erect technology into a water- 
tight compartment as is usually done, is* merely 
to stultify it, by depriving it of the hope of ever 
explaining; and science is explaining.” Another 
interesting feature of the present work is the 
incorporation of new ethnographical material col- 
lected by himself. The book will form an invalu- 
able handbook for the student of the evolution 
of man's customs and works. 


Introduction to Sociology. By E. Reuter 
and C. W. Hart. ( MoGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York Inc. 1933) Pp. Price $ 3.50. 

This is a well-written text-book of sociology 
for students, written on the lines of Park and 
Burgess’ work which was reviewed in this journal 
sometime ago. Social phenomena and processes are 
carefully described and explained. 

The concept of social interaction which, alone 
gives synthetic unity to sociological science is 
defined, analyzed into its various ebaraeteristio 
forms, and employed throughout as an explanatory 
principle in the study of personality and personal 
types, social groups, institutional forms and the 
phenomena of social control and collective behaviour. 
An amount of concrete factual material has been 
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furnished to illustrate the main: ideas and principles. 
Exercises and problems for students,, questions 
for class- discussion, and select references for supple- 
mentary reading, add to the usefulness of the 
volume for the student. 


Race Mixture, By Edward Byron Reuter 
(McGraw-Hill Book Co, Inc. New York. 1931) 
Pp. S24 Price $ 2.50. 

These interesting studies in racial intermarriage 
and miscegenation appeared in the form of magazine 
articles at different times ; and the author has placed 
students of Sociology under his debt by collecting 
them into book-form. In the first paper, headed 
“Civilization and the Mixture of Races”, he discusses 
the two opposing doctrines regarding the effects 
of Racial Mixture, — namely, one which condemns 
racial amalgamation, as resulting in a decadence 
in racial stock and a corresponding decline in culture 
status, and the other which emphasizes the impor- 
tance and the cultural desirability of racial amal- 
gamation as resulting in the heightening of racial 
capacity and, cultural worth. Whereas the advocates 
of the former position base their argumnts mainly 
on the supposed existence of inequatity in the 
mental endowment of racial groups, the advo- 
cates of the latter position seek to support it 
by a body of positive evidence drawn, di®eid|ly 
from the character, and status and achievements 
of mixed-blood individuals and groups which are 
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found to be, as a whole, superior to at least one of 
the ancestral types, and also by a body of negative 
evidence showing that the population groups in the 
raodern world with the highest approximation to 
racial purity, viz. the fragments of primitive groups 
stills surviving, are just those groups of most 
meagre cultural accomplishment. The author very 
pertinently points out that the fundamental assump- 
tion of both schools of thought, namely, that race 
and culture are independent facts and processes, is 
erroneous, but that in an indirect way the crossing 
of races is conducive to social change. Racial 
miscegenation in its early stages contributes to 
social disorder, disintegration and confusion of 
standards, but it is from social disorganisation 
that progress must proceed; change is not possible 
without it. In his paper on “The Hybrid as a 
Sociological Type”, the author has cited various 
instances to justify the generalization that “in bi- 
racial situations comprising two racial groups of 
unequal culture, the hybrids tend to occupy an 
intermediate social and cultural status and to 
produce a markedly higher percentage of men of 
prominence and leadership than does the ethnically 
unmixed native group.” The explanation of this, 
says our author, “appears to rest not in the 
biological fact of mixed blood as such but in the 
culture contacts and personal mobility consequent 
upon the mixed ethnic origin.” Thus it is “not 
an evidence of superior capacity but a reason- 
able measure of superior opportunity.” In his 
paper on “The Personality of Mixed Bloods” the 
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author shows that the mixed blood is an unadjusted 
person whose immediate group has no respected 
place for him in their society, and though in 
ideals and aspirations he is identified with the 
culturally dominant group, in social role and cultural 
participation he is identified with the excluded 
group, so that he is a man of divided loyalties. 
The author conclude with the very sound and useful 
observation —“It is only when the resulting conflict is 
resolved by the mixed blood’s accommodation to the 
socially defined place — mebership in, and leadership of 
the backward group — only when he identifies himself 
with it, participates in life on that basis, and finds 
the satisfaction of his wishes in that group orga- 
nization, that he escapes the conflict resulting from 
his divided heritage. It is only through an identi- 
fication with the social group to which the social 
definitions consign him that he can find a tolerable 
life and develop a wholesome personality.” The 
remaining papers deal with the position of the 
Mulatto population of America. 


The Difiusion of Culture. By G. Elliot Smith. 
(Watts. 1938) Pp. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

In this volume Prof. Elliot-Smith repeats in a 
concise form his arguments in favour of his diffusion 
theory of the growth of human culture, and seeks 
to controvert from their own writings the ffiftiii 
arguments of the eminent writers who, he thinks, 
are responsible for confusing the real issues. These 
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writBrs ar<3 Itobsrtson, Prescott and lylor. The 
author thinks that there is now ample evidence 
for the definite elimination of the essential difference 
between the evolutionist and the diffusionist views. 
But in the present volume no fresh arguments or 
considerations in favour of the distinguished author’s 
well-known views on the subject appear to have 
been brought forward, except that he gives a long 
laudatory aoeount of the success of Islam in carry- 
ing ideas and cTiBtoms from Arabia to distant 
Spak on the west and China and Indonesia on the 
east, as aflFording a concrete example of a diffusion 
of culture — “the most romantic history of culture 
drift which is known to us in detail,” The instance 
is also cited of Buddhism as a great carrier of 
ideas and art from India, far and wide. The civi- 
lisation of Aoseriea, our author thinks, was not 
evolved in America, but its “germs were planted 
in Central America fey immigrants who brought 
across the Pacific the high culture then flourishing 
in Cambodia and Java,” and these immigrafii& 
settled in particular localities “because they found 
in those places the particular objects of their 
search, — pesurls and gold, precions stones and 
eupf^,-— to all of which they .attaciied an arfeMacary 
and magical value, which had been created fey eertaiu 
historical events in the Old World” Pref. Elliot 
Smith e^laiijs that what he claims is only Aat 
Egypt was the pioneer in the inventicm of civi- 
lisation, and not that “all the arts and crafte, as 
well as the customs and briefs, of the whole 
world cams from Egypt” “The Egyptian”, it is 
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maintained, “created the needs and ideas which 
provoked men to go on devising new inventions.*’ 

The author asserts that he does not deny the 
possibility of a custom or belief being invented 
twice independently. But he declares his inability 
to find any evidence to show that it has 
happened. 


The Fear of the Dead in Primitive Religion. — 

By Sir Jamas G. Frazer. (Macmillan, 1933), Pp. 
VIII +204. Price 10 S. 6d net. 

In this volume are published six Lectures delivered 
on the William Wyse Foundation at Trinity College, 
Cambridge in 1932-33. These lectures are meant 
to be an instalment of a larger work on the subject 
to which all anthropologists will eagerly look for- 
ward with a prayer to Heaven that this 
indefatiguable savant may be long spared to 
enrich ethnological science with many more brilliant 
contributions. As usual with this prince of ethno- 
logists, he packs these lectures with a wealth of 
illustrative material regarding the belief in im- 
mortality among the backward peoples of the world 
The beliefs of these peoples on the subject are, 
it is pointed out, very varied. 

Some entertain *‘the democratic doctrine of 
immortality for everybody”, some “the aristocratic 
doctrine of immortality only for noblemen’V 
“the moral doctrine of immortality only for the 
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good*^ some, again, “the immoral doctrine of im- 
mortality only for the bad’’, and, lastly, somsf 
“the blighting doctrine of immortality for nobody”. 
Which of these is the true solution, “it is not 
for the simple-minded anthropologist to decide”. 
But so far as available data may be taken to 
indicate any general attitude of the “primitive” 
mind towards the dead, Sir James finds that 
though , some primitive peoples seem not to fear 
the spirits of their own dead, and though the 
spirits of the dead- are sometimes supposed to help 
the living in various ways, “primitive” peoples on 
the whole regard the spirits of the dead with 
more fear than affection. The general aim of 
primitive men in dealing with the spirits of the 
dead is to keep them at a distance, and send 
them away by persuasion, force or fraud. As 
usual with our author, his masterly and brilliant, 
exposition is at the same time marked by his 
characteristic candour, caution and judicial im- 
partiality. 


The Earth : Our Ever- Changing Planet.— 

Chester A. Beeds, Ph, D. (University Society,. New 
York 19S2). Pp. IV+m, 

The Smallest living. Things: Life as Reveaded 
by the Microscope. — By &ary N.. Calkins,, (Uimer^ 

sity Society, New York. 19$2). Pp^t 

These are two more books? of the e*o©llsiSt 
Highlights of Modem knowledge Se^ieSf some 
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volumes of which we had reviewed iu our first 
number of the last year. Like their predecesors, 
these two volumes are written by specialists who ipre- 
seat their subject-matter in a popular hut masterly 
way within the comprehension of the gener^ 
reader. 

In The Echrth, Lr. Reeds begins with a his- 
torical resume of geological thought throughout 
the ages, .and the different theories of the origin 
of the Earth. In successive chapters he gives 
clear and suoient accounts of the Atmosphere ; the 
Hydrosphere; the Lithospere; the Centrosphere j 
Volcanoes and the cause of their repeated eruptions ; 
Earthquakes, their causes, duration and distribution; 
the Geologic Record and the significance of 
fossils and stratified rocks; and finishes with a 
Chart of Geologic time. 

In the Smallest Living Things, Dr. Gary N. 
Galkins makes a comprehensive but clear survey 
of life revealed by the microscope. As the author 
informs us in his Preface, “it is not a catalogue of 
.minute forms of animal and plant life nor is it 
a guide to the fascinating mysteries revealed by 
the microscope ; rather it is written as a basis for 
reflection on some of the fundamental problems 
concerned with the mechanisms and activities of 
living substance”, and to provoke thought with 
regard to the meaning of life. A new point of 
view put forward for the first time in this book 
is the transfer of all chlorophyll-bearing flagellates 
from the classification of Protozoa to the botani- 
cal classification of Algae- 



Mam, in India. 

The Andaman Islanders. — By A. R. Radcliffe- 
Brown (University Press, Cambridge, 19SS. Pp. 
XlVmO. Price SO S. net. 

The first edition of this excellent book was 
published in 1922 and was reviewed at some length 
in this Journal in its September number of the 
same year. The present edition is practically a 
reprint of the first edition with the addition of 
a few pages on the Andaman languages. The 

author is not content with investigating and des- 
cribing the physical characters, language and cul- 
ture of the Andaman Islanders, but has sought 
to discover the meanings of myths, beliefs and cere- 
monies, the ideas what these things express, — not 
by a reference to his own mental life but a 
reference to the primitive mental life of the 
Andamanese themselves. Chapters V & VI of the 
book covering some 80 pages are devoted to the 
interpretation of Andamanese customs and beliefs, 
myths and legends, which are fully and accurately 
described in the preceding chapters. The author’s 
interpretation is highly interesting, instructive and 
thought-provoking, 



BOOKS BOB S^BE. 
at the ‘mNINmiA" office, 

Church Road, Ranchi, B. N. Ry. 

1. ORAON RELIGION AND CUSTOMS. 

By EAI BAHADUR SARAT CHANDRA ROY, m. a., b. l., m. t. c. 

Price. — Tvselve Bvpeeg. 

SOME OPINIONS ON THE BOOK. 

Ool. T. 0. Hodson, M. A., Reader m Ethnology m the Uni- 
versity of Gambridge : — *‘A book like this — some, clear, 
scientific, sympathetic, comprehensive — is of prime importance to 
the student of Anthropology, to the student of Religion and to the 
Administrator who seeks or should seek to understand the forces 
which govern human activities, and it is full of charm and interest 
for the general reader who desires to know something at once 
accurate and inteligible of the Peoples of India^*, 

Dr. R. R. Marett, M. A., D. Sc., Rector of Eweter College 
Oxford : — “In my opinion the latest work of Rai BaJaadur 
Sarat Ohandra Roy, namely, Croon Religion mid Customs (Ranchi, 
1928), fully maintains the high standard of accurate observation 
and critical interpretation already reached by him in his well-known 
researches for which European scholars are exceedingly grateful ; 
for it is obvious that, so long as he accepts the same canons of 
inductive enquiry, the Indian investigator has a better chance of 
probing and penetrating to the truth in regard to all things Indian 
and especially in regard to the psychological facts.” 

Sir Arthur Keith, M. A, M. D., L. L. D., P. R. O. S., 

F. R. S., — “I autt very conscious of the great work you 

have done and are doing. There is no school or college of Anthro- 
pology but will make a special place for this your latest work both 
on its library shelves and in its heart, I d^bt if any one has ever 
done so much for the Anthropology of a people as you have done 
for the Oraon, ' I endorse all my friend Ool. Hodson has written in 
his preface and in particular would I underline your disinterested 
and persistent labour for the advance of Science”. 

Dr. Roland B. Dixon, A. M., Ph. D., Prq/mor of Anthro- 
ipoloffy in the Hcmard Universitp, Ga/iniridcfe, J/iww., 

I was delighted to get your recent book on Oraon Religion. 
and have reviewed it for the AmeriofliH Anthropologist, The 



.(ii) 

book Cdfries on tU© standard wbiob you have set in your 
previous works, aii,d presents the io a very effective from , 

I coiqgrpftukyto you on it mg^ cor^iaDy. 

^ verydefeLiled 

account of the, religion iiudiuiagio of the Oraops of OhotatNagpur, 
a poopiesof Dra^^an speech. It is based on twelve years' 
investigation a liigWy iOthpolpgfefe already 

publi^d a work on this people. It can. be seen whs^t dob 
field there is in India amppg the more primitive peoples, which, 
indcodj can best be .tilled by trained Indian ethnologists. There 
is a long chapter also on movements during the last hundred 
yeaj^ and ^“O^e among the Oraons towards a higher, simpler 
rdigipn, which will interest students of religious psychology. 

*1^6 Nature (Loudon, Mitrch *9, 1929) Ethnologists are 
indebted to Sarat Chandra Eoy for his valuable book 
Oraons of -GhoM-Ifagpur^^ (1915), and now he has fprovided a 
study of Oraon BMgion and CtiMoTm which should be read by 
all those TVho are interested in primitive religions. The especial 
value of this ^bodk is not merely in the detailed accounts of 
sooio*religious and religious rites and ceremonies and magical 
practice, but in the very suggestive religious transformations 
that have occurred since the Oraons arrived, and the process 
is still continuing.. 

The piscoyery. (London, February 1929) When the 
history of ethnological study in India comes to be written, the 
name of the author of this work is least likely to be overlooked. 
By his own work and by his encouragement of others as editor 
of the periodical Man in India, he has deserved well of his 
colleagues in anthropology, Sarat Chandra Boy has published 
here the promised continuation of his studies of the Oraon of 
irlnoh the first instfiilment appeared as long ngo as 1916. The 
author IS here conoerhed only with their religious and magiepl 
beliefs, both directly in themselves and in thph; relarion to the 
Oraon social institutions, such as are involved in birth, marriage 
and death. Of particular f interest «ta students of 'folklore and 
primitive religion are 'the ' seotions dealing with, agricultural 
ceremonies and ^tha 'behef in witchcraft which afford much useful 
material lor both comparison and contrast v^ith European folklore^ 



A final chapter dealfe with revival' movements and modern 
tendencies in Oraon^ religion which is highly snggeslave and 
deserves the careful attention of all who are in. any way 
interested in or connected with the problems of administration 
among peoples of non-European culture. 

ThB Statesman (Galcutta, Manih 17, 1929) The Raa 
Bahadur is wellknown for his excdlent monographs on the Mwndm 
and the Ormns^ and is everyvtdiere recognii&ed. as an^ anthropologist, 
of rare insight. India, wiili: its- great variety of raoesj nationaiitie^ 
craedsj, customs,, jpid cultures affords an excellent field for the 
anthropolbgist and sociologisb. This new hook will be studied with 
delight by scienl^ts in; many countries. The author has made 
a> capital use of his opportunities- of staadying the several tribes 
of aborigines in Ohota-Nagpur and Central India* 

The Forward (Calcutta, February 19, 1929) ; — The learned 
author is a pioneer in the field of antHropoIogy and needs no 
introduction. His previous works — The BwhorB^, The Mwndm and’ 
The Uraom are classics and had already established a world-wide 
reputation for him. The present volume is a befitfcing 
successor to hfe previous works. It is Ihe outcome of the autftor s 
deep and IShoribus investigations into the religion and customs 
of the Oiraom^ a muchmi^leoted tribe of Chota^]fc7agpur, earned' 
on for a long period’ of about twelve years and as such 
mvaltnable ti^asure to students^ of anthr^l^y? and^ students 
of religion. 

The get-rip of the^ book is' excellent^ In shorl^ the beok 
leaves noittng to be de&edi 

The Servant of India (Poona, May 3% 1929) :^ The 
book is worthy ol: tha author, Rai Bahadur St 0. Roy of Ranchi, | 
W’ho is a well-known student of anthropology relating, to the 
ahoriginaj tribes of Choia-Hagpur and the Central Indian Platenn 
The chapter on socio-religious rites and ceremonies is very 
interesting and dbrnands careful study. The last chapter on the 
Oraon Eeligion with its revival movements is exceedingly instructive* 
We strongly recommend the book to students of anthropology 
as well as to the general reader. > 

The Modern Review (Calcutta, January, 1929)!-“ Ifeal 
Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy is one of the few InMam #ho 
has shown a keen interesi in the study of the jpriniitive 



of tMa country. In fact, the works that he has already 
published have earned for him the reputation of being our 
foremost authority on the aborigines of ChotarNagpur. The 
present volume on Ovccon JRl elision dtid Gusto ojis is the 
sequel to his earlier work on The Groom of Ghota-JSfagpur 
(1915). In it the Rai Bahadur has given an exhaustive account 
of the religions and social institutions of this interesting tribe, 
the result of close personal observation and intimate acquaintance 
spreading over a period of twenty years, Bfe has analysed the 
Oraon beliefs into their purely religious and magical sides and 
has described the customs and rites associated with the chief 
crises of life. As an authoritative treatment therefore of Oraon 
life in all its phases, including some of the modern tendencies, 
his account could hardly be improved. 

The book is well-printed and illustrated and the price is 
moderate for a work of this kind. For students of Anthropology 
in the Post-Graduate classes of our Universities it should form 
a very handy and reliable text-book for some of their courses. 

The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 
(Bangalore, July, 1929); — Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy 
is too well known in the anthropological world to need any 
introduction. The publication of a volume on Oraon Eeligion 
and Gmtoms was foreshadowed in 1915, when his Groom of 
ChotorFagpvr first appeared. He has since been engaged in the 
investigation of their religion and customs for well-nigh twelre 
years, and the results are embodied in the present richly 
illustrated volume. 

The work is full of charm and interest to the general 
reader who desires to know something of the religion aud 
customs of this interesting people. We have great pleasure in 
commending this volume to all students of anthropology. 



2. TSfi BZBSOBS : a Little-known Jwngle Tribe of Ckota- 
Nagpur . — By Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, m a., b. l., m. l. o. 
Pp. viii+608, 36 plates. (Ranchi; “JOif IN INDI£^ Office 
1925). Price Rs, 10- ; or 15 s. 

SOME OPINIOJSrS, 

Sir JAMES G. FRAZER, n. o. l., n. l. n., litt. n., f. b. a., 
F. B. s., 0. M., Professor of Anthropology in the Trinity College, 
Cambridge writes : — 

1 find it characterised by the same high qualities a 

mark your former monographs on the Mundas and Oraons. 
You have rendered a valuable service to anthropology by plac 
ing on record the customs and beliefs of a veiy* primitive tribe 
about which very little wqb known before and whiol^ but for 
your careful and prolonged observations, might have passed 
away practically unknown. As in your former volumes I 
admire the diligence with which you have collected a large 
body of interesting facts and the perfect lucidity with which 
you have set them forth. The book is a fine specimen of a 
monograph on an Indian tribe and must always remain the 
standard authority on the subject. I congratulate you heartily 
on your achievement, and earnestly trust that you will continue 
your valuable investigation and give us other similar accounts 
of other primitive and little known Indian tribes. 

Sir ARTHUR KEITH, m. n., f. r. o. s., l. l. n., f. b. s., Con- 
servator of the Museum and Hunterian Professori Royal Oolege 
of Surgeons of England, writes ; — 

You have done a splendid piece of work — one which will 

make Europe indebted to you, *..*...* 

Dr, a. 0. HADDON, M, a., Sa i)., f. b. s., Reader in Ethno- 
logy, of Cambridge, writes J — 

' t 

Your accustomed excellent work. It is most us^ul 
contribution to India Ethnology,....,,.. 

Db. ROLAND B. DIXON, A, m,, Pa. n., Professor of Anthro- 
pology in the Harvard University writes * 


(vi) 

You are oertairdjc doiag: work tb bei oi iui the 

studies you have published of the Chota-lN^^g^ur tribes, and all 

anthropologists are in your debt. If only we could have sir^^ 
far studieii of all the wilder peoples of India, liow fine it 

would be ! 

THENATUBE, (Loiu^on: September 19,1925): — 

....Students of Indian anthropology are deeply indebted to 

Mr. Roy for tl^e light he has thrown on the past and pr^ent 
bulfepre of the ChotarNa|^ur platan. Ip the Mhar and Orissa 
Eefsearch ^ociet^s Jowrmt he has opened up new groun4 in the 
archaeology of his area. His monographs on the Mundas and 
Oracmiii^ daii^. is fet ^ftiother' first-rate study, 

nbt' of an' obschre tffire feuli aJlisro' of the Work- 

ings of th^ myi^te^oifs compto of thought and feeling which 

goto niake up huUaaJn c?nltufO Mr; Boy fa never a 

^eor&er Ot a partisan j his (fiction is sifiaple and precise, his 
fcpsl^ation coni^e straight the hoarls of the humb folk 

&e lais? inade hfa' friends^ " 


3. wit& 

littierow fUifeti^tions, and arf Introduction % SiU fiOWAKD 
CfcldSf K. d, s. i., 0 1 1^, I. 0- s., fMs n. 

( j, f / ^ ; 

soMJs ^ 

r 4 

^ #. &. ft 'ai., fa fa fa, Idfcfa fa, r. F. R, S.| 

Professor of Social Anthropology in the University of fairerpool, 

It is a work of great interest and higfc. vaiiie as. a full and 
accurate description of an In^n Hill-trifag. I ogngpfatfalate 
f(M dd having fafodtioed fa, If^ou faust haye given much tinae. 
^nd labour to the researches which you have embodied in this 
bppfa But the^ rima and lab§^ bate bi§n Wll spent. The 
description seems extremely deft ihd written in thn 

simple language which fa’ a^^prfatg % t|e the 

transiatiolfa of the poetry ares!^|)^nii|gg., ^ 
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